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The Editor wants all the players in. America to send: him 


“ off-duty” photographs of themselves and their player friends. 
! The pictorial section of- THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM is ex- 
e clusively dedicated to the life of player folk away from the 


stage. That little snap-shot on your dressing-table is just the sort. 
If you have no such photographs, get some. Contribute to it—now! 
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MISS PAULINE FREDERICK in her New York home talking to her pet canary. 
Photograph made exclusively for THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM by White, N. Y. 
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MISS BESSIE. ABBOTT, who has been engaged to star the coming season in a new “‘light-grand"’ opera by Pietro 
Mascagni. This will be the first time a foreign-written grand opera has been produ in the United States prior 
to its performance in Europe. It is called "Yeobel’” and is Reoed on the story of “Lady Godiva.” The opera will be 
sung entirely in Italian. Signor Mascagni will direct the rehearsals and conduct at every performance. 

Photograph by Reutlinger, Paris 





RALPH DELMORE and his dog. Mr, Delmore’s remarkable characterization of the Police Inspector in “The Third 
Degree” is familiar to playgoers throughout the country. 
Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago 
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Two excellent “‘motion” pictures of MISS HELEN WARE, who is an enthusiastic golfer. Miss Ware will be 
starred this fall in ‘Delia of the Secret Service.” 
Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago 
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**A glimpse at an interesting news item.” Snapshot of FRANK GILLMORE on the lake front, Chicago. 
Mr. Gillmore was leading man with Elsie Ferguson in ‘Such a Little Queen.” 
Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago 





Snapshot of MISS CHARLOTTE IVES. Miss Ives recently appeared as leading woman in ‘The Upstart.” 
Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago 





Off duty. Snapshot of MISSES MAIDEL TURNER and SARAH MARION, both of whom are members of the 
company playing a revival of “‘Aristocracy.”” 
Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago 
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MISS MABEL BARRISON in the box po ee of the Broadway Theatre, N. Y., selling seats for the recent Lotta Faust Benefit. 
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to right—-GEORGE ARLISS, ALAN PATRICK CAMPBELL (son of Mrs. Patrick Campbell), and MRS 
PATRICK CAMPBELL, reading the manuscript of Mrs: pbell’s new vaudeville play written by her son, 
Photograph by Burke & Atwell, Chicago. 
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Latest portrait of JOHN EMERSON, general stage director for the Messrs. oa (See article on page 
378 of this issue.) Photograph by Frank C. Bangs, N. 
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Bates’ Company playing ““The Girl of the Golden West.”” 
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MISS EVA TANGUAY, r left, R. G. HERNDON, center, MISS HYLDA HOLLIS, on right. 


napshot taken on a recent vacation trip. 
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Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago 
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(See article on page 303 of this issue.) 
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A ben-nary of prominent stars of The New Theatre Sapa) MISS ANNIE RUSSELL (Mrs. Yorke), MISS 


AIS LAWTON, MISS ROSE COGHLAN, D YORKE and ALBERT BRUNING. 
Photograph by Burke & Atwell, Chicago 
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MISS THAIS LAWTON of the New Theatre Company after a special “run” in the cab of a mile-a-minute flyer. 
Photograph by Burke & Atwell, Chicago 
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MR. and MRS, WM. McVAY of The New Theatre Company resting after the matinee. 
Photograph by Burke & Atwell, Chicago 
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(See article on page 286 of this issue.) 
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MISS MAUD LILLIAN BERRI at the Cawston Ostrich Farm, So. Pasadena. Now leading lady in Kolb & Dill 
musical comedy productions on the Coast. 



































MISS MAUDE ODELL, billed in vaudeville as “The Perfect Woman.” Motoring is one of her hobbies. 
Photograph by Spooner & Wells, Detroit. 
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At home picture of MISS PAULINE FREDERICK, who won the “* lar actress contest” at the recent Actors’ Fund Fair. 
Photograph made exclusively for THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM by White, N. Y- 4 
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WINCHELL SMITH'S delightful comedy is here presented 
by Frank X. Finnegan, in story form, which follows the pla 
closely, scene by scene, with the permission of Messrs. Cohan 
Harris. “The Fortune Hunter” has been continuously played 
in New York and Chicago since last autumn, and will Oo re- 
corded as one of the big hits of the past ten years, 


CHAPTER I 


AT DUNCAN, lifting built, energetic—strode 
his highball, emitted a across the room. 
sigh of envy as his “It must be great to like 
chum, Kellogg—tall, well- to work,” he said softly. 
1910, by the Story-Press Corporation. Entered Stationers’ Hall, London. All rights reserved. — 
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GREEN 


- “You bet it’s great” exclaimed Kel- 


loge. “Why, I wouldn’t care to live 
if I couldn’t work!” 


They were in Kellogg’s well-equipped 
bachelor apartments—Kellogg, the suc- 
cessful young financier and Duncan, his 
_ne’er-do-well college chum—discussing 
the host’s admission to a partnership in 
the firm of L. J. Bartlett & Co., which 
"he had served so long and so well in 
Wall Street. A group of his intimates 
“from “the street” had just left the 
rooms, after dropping in to congratulate 
him, and Duncan, who stumbled upon 
the party accidentally without having 
heard of Kellogg’s good. fortune, re- 
mained for dinner and a chat. 

They had been intimates since their 
college days, but their relationship was 
on a different footing from that of most 
_ Of the “frat” brothers in New York, 
who hugged one another at their an- 
nual banquets and -unsheathed their 
knives in the market the next morning. 
Harry Kellogg had gone steadily up- 
ward in the world, while Duncan had 
drifted along with a slight downward 
tendency, due to an innate dislike for 
workiand a total lack of business ability. 
Kellogg had put him on his feet finan- 
cially again and again, had placed him 
in jobs, had insisted upon his making his 
home in those very apartments from 
time to time when he was down on his 
luck. And now Duncan was back in 
New York with a glum curve to the 
corners of his mouth, which spelled mis- 
fortune at first glance, and it was on this 
account that Kellogg had insisted upon 
his remaining, when he had shooed out 
the noisy crowd. It was Kellogg’s ap- 
parent delight in the fact that his new 
post meant more and harder work, that 
had called forth Duncan’s comment and 
his chum’s answer. 

“Remember that time I went away to 
‘the country for my health?” Harry con- 
tinued. “T’'ll never forget it! Hanging 
around all the time—doing nothing and 
everyone else busy—why, I wouldn’t go 
through it again for a fortune. I felt 
so useless and in the way.” 

“But you were paying your board— 
“you had money,” suggested Nat. 

“Of course,” laughed Kellogg, “but 
“I felt it just the same.” 


“Suppose you didn’t have any 


and couldn’t pay your board,” went 


feel then?” 


a 


ae 


Duncan, gloomily. “How would you 


“Oh, nonsense!” Harry exclaimed, 


catching the drift of Duncan’s remarks 
and seeking to change the subject. “But 
what are you doing east, Nat? I didn’t 
expect you back for two months.” 
“Well, my firm did what yours did,” 


said Nick, picking up his glass again - 
and gently stirring the ice around, 


“They sent for me. I got in this after- 
noon. I didn’t exactly think they’d boost 
my salary—and they didn’t. You see, 
they didn’t know that other people had 
made me any offers—because they 
hadn’t. They said they wanted to ask my 
advice.” 
“About what?” asked Kellogg. 


Nat finished his highball and set the’ 


glass down with decision. 


“Whether I thought it was best for 4 


them to give up their customers in my 
territory or send a man out there who 
could sell goods,” he said. 


Harry nearly rolled off his chair in q 
a fit of laughter, and Duncan managed | 


to call up a rueful smile. 


“Did Spaulding say that?” Kellogg a 


demanded, after a few moments. 


“Well, something like that,” admitted 
Duncan. “Oh, I might have known lL © 


couldn’t make good,” he went on, bit- 


terly; “the thing I mind most is that 


you got the job for me.” 

“Forget that!” said Kellogg, sharply. 
“T’'ll find you something else in a little 
while—” 


“No, you wont!” interrupted Dun- 


can. “T’ll not sponge on you any longer, 
Harry.” 

“Don’t talk that way, Nat,” said Kel- 
logg. “I don’t like it, I'll get you in right 
somewhere—by Jove! the very thing! 
This chap Burnham, who was here a 


little while ago with those fellows—he’s — 


promoting a wonderful scheme for mak-— 


ing gas from crude oil. He needs my” 


help financially. I’ll get you in there.” 
Duncan looked at him pityingly and 
shook his head. 


“What good would I be?” he demand-_ 


ed. “What do I know about either crude 


oil or gas?” 
“But you can learn—” began Harty, 





ppatiently, when Duncan stopped him 
in 


“Wait a minute, Harry,” he said. 

Now, once and for all, I’m through 
having you recommend an incompetent 
man just because we’re friends, and I’m 
through living on you when I’m out of 
a job.” 

“You ought to know that you’re per- 
fectly welcome,” protested Kellogg. 

» Nat got up, and walking to the table 
placed a hand affectionately on his 
friend’s shoulder. 

“T know that—and more,” he said. “I 
know you’ve been a prince to me; I 
know you’ve kept me going for two 
years, ever since I found out I couldn’t 
make a living for myself, and I know 
that I can’t stand for your doing it any 
longer !” 

They looked at each other steadily for 
a moment and Kellogg spoke. 

“Well, then, that’s settled,” he said. 

“Yes, that’s settled,” Duncan ex- 
claimed, emphatically, and he took a 
turn across the room. 

Kellogg watched him in some amuse- 
ment. ° 
“Would you mind telling me what 
you’re going to do?” he asked. 

“T wouldn’t mind in the least,” said 
Nat, cheerfully, “if I knew—but I 
don’t.” 

“Sit down, Nat,” suggested Harry, 
after a few moments of silence, “I want 
to talk to you.” 

Duncan dropped into a chair on the 
opposite side of the table, and Kellogg, 
resting his arms upon it, leaned toward 
_ him seriously. 

“Nat, I’ve known you for nine years,” 
he said, “and you can’t room with a fel- 
low all through college and some time 
afterward without knowing him pretty 
well. I know everything about you as 
well as you know it yourself, and I tell 
you, you were bfought up all wrong.” 

“Maybe so,” admitted Duncan, “but 
I’ve been brought down, all right.” 

“Your father always sent you more 
cash than you could spend,” Harry con- 
tinued, “and never let you think of the 
value of money or how hard it is to earn 
it, and then—” ; 

' “Then he went broke—and died,” in- 
_ terrupted Nat, almost bitterly. 


“And all you had left was an imprac- 
tical education in your head,” added 
Kellogg. “No wonder you couldn’t jum 
in and earn money.” 

Nat thrust his hands deep into his 
pockets and dropped his chin upon his 
breast for a moment in revery. Then he 
tossed his head impatiently and looked 
at his chum. 

“That’s all very fine,” he said, “but 
the truth is, I haven’t got it in me. T 
hate work as much as you like it, 
but at that, I had a good, hard try. You 
may not think so, but I did, and I found 
out that they don’t pay enough for a 
man to live decently on for any work 
that I can do. 

“Have you ever tried living in a six- 
dollar-a-week New York boarding 
house?” he went on after a silence, “I 
have. I kept books in a fish-market for 
nine dollars a week; and I tried to pay 
laundry bills and clothe myself on the 
other three. Did the whole thing—you 
know—only one schooner of beer a day 
and made my own cigarets, I didn’t have 
to get to work until five in the morning 
and I lasted eight weeks at the job be- 
fore I was taken sick. That shows what 
a great constitution I have. I’ve tried 
all the jobs that are open to a man with 
a knowledge of Latin and Greek and 
the higher mathematics—shipping clerk, 
time-keeper, cashier—all of “em, and I 
tell you, Harry, I decided that I’d rather 
die than live the way I had to on such 
wages. 

“T thought I had a chance when I was 
taken ill at the fish-market,’ Duncan 
continued, “but there was nothing doing 


—I was well again in two weeks. Per- — 
haps a fellow can stand those boarding- — 


houses when he’s brought up to them, 
but when you’ve been used to the other 
thing, it’s unbearable—filthy rooms, aw- 


ful grub—and the crowd you have to 


meet !” 

He shuddered and shook his hand 
before his face, as if trying to shut out 
the vision. 

“And that’s what you’re thinking of 
going back to?” inquired Kellogg, sug- 
gestively. 

“T will before I sponge on you any 
longer,” declared Duncan, firmly. “But 
on the level, I’d rather try the East 





River or turn the gas on. What’s the 
use? That’s the way I feel!” 

_ His head drooped again despondently, 
and Kellogg stood up energetically as a 
relief to his impatience. 

_ “Oh, rot!” he snapped. “All you want 
is a way to earn some money.” 

“No, get it,” corrected Nat. “I’llnever 
be able to earn it. I can’t think of any- 
thing I wouldn’t do to get it—I wish I 
understood the burglar business,” he 
added, gloomily, as he reached for. one 
of Kellogg’s cigarets from the open box 
on the table and lighted a match. 

“T know a way, if you’re not too par- 
ticular,” observed Harry, lightly, “that 
“you can be worth a million in a year.” 

- Duncan paused with the match half- 
way to the cigaret and let it burn his 
fingers while he stared. 

“Say that again!” he demanded. 

“You can be worth a million dollars 
in one year,” declared Kellogg, slowly, 
and tapping the words out with his fin- 
gers on the table. 

Nat laughed and lighted his cigaret. 
_ He blew a cloud of smoke toward the 
ceiling before saying: 

“Yes, but what would they do with 
me if I were caught?” 

“Oh, it’s perfectly legal,” insisted 
Kellogg, hastily; “it’s done every day. 
Why, I’ve thought this'scheme over for 
years, and I'll bet anything it will work 
—a fellow like you couldn’t fail. Would 
you like to try it?” 

“Oh, don’t kid me, Harry,” protested 
Duncan. 

But Kellogg’s mood was thoroughly 
earnest. : 

“I was never more serious in my 
life,” he said, “and if you want to try it 
and will follow the rules I give you, Tl 
guarantee you'll be a millionaire in a 

ear.” 

“T’ll follow all the rules in the world,” 
shouted Duncan, springing to his feet. 
“Come on—I’m getting palpitation of 
the heart. What have I got to do?” 

“Marry,” said Kellogg, shortly. 

_ Nat stopped short in his enthusiasm 
and stared at him in disgust and disap- 


pointment. 

“Marry!” he shouted. “Marry who?” 
._ “A girl with a million,” explained 
Harry, calmly. 


Duncan dropped into his chair 
a scornful glance at his friend an¢ 
leaned forward with his elbows on his 
knees, staring at the rug. 

“Say, Harry, it’s a shame to stir me 
up like that,” he said. “I thought you 
were on the square, for a minute.” 

“But I’m not stirring you up; I mean 
exactly what I say,” protested Kellogg, 
earnestly. 

Duncan turned to look at him impa- 
tiently over one shoulder. 

“Oh, come off!” he growled. “Do you — 
suppose a girl with a million would take ~ 
a chance on me?” ‘* 

“T’m sure of it,” declared Harry, im- | 
pressively, a 
_ “Well, what’s the matter with her?” & 
demanded Nat, and Kellogg laughed at ~ 
his impetuosity. a 

“There is no particular ‘her,’” he ex= 7 
plained. “You can take your pick. I’ve ~ 
no more idea who she is than you have. 


“This is a pet scheme of mine,” he 4 
went on, as Duncan looked more and “¥ 
more hopelessly mystified. “Have you ~ 


ever lived in a small country town with © 
one measly hotel, about twenty stores, 
and five churches? Well, I have. Did 
you ever think of what becomes of the 


young people that grow up in such = 


places ?” 


“T haven’t worried much about them ~~ 


as yet,” admitted Nat. “I’ve had trou- © 
bles of my own most of the time.” q 
“Well, then, let me tell you,” contin- 7 
ued Kellogg, “and this is what the whole > 
idea is based on. The boys who’ve : 
stuff in ’em get out and become the big- 
gest men in our cities. The yaps stay 
there and clerk in father’s store. But it’s 
not so easy for the girls to get away. A 
few of them do by going to boarding- 
schools and colleges and marrying some 
chaps from a city, but most of them 
have to stay at home. Why, by the time 
the kids are old enough to think of get- 
ting married, there isn’t a small country 
town in America where you wont find 
four times as many girls as boys—an 
such boys! There isn’t one in ten that 
a girl who’s got any sense at all could 
force herself to marry. Do you see?” he 
went on, eagerly. “Demand forty times. 
the supply. Do you know there are 
twenty times as many good-looking old 





ids in country towns as there are in 


ties? It’s a fact—because, when they 

ere young, they couldn’t lower them- 

Ives enough to accept what was left 

the local market.” 

“I begin to see what you’re driving 

“at,” admitted Duncan. 

“Of course you do!” declared Harry, 
enthusiastically, “and you’ll see it more 
as I go along. Now, you take a young 
chap from the city with a good appear- 
ance, educated, more or less of a gentle- 
man, who doesn’t talk like a yap or 
walk like a yap or dress like a yap, 
thrown into such a town! Why, I tell 
you there’s nothing to it!” 

Nat sat back and looked at him in ad- 
miration. pears 

“It’s wonderful to listen to you!” he 
declared, fervently. 

“Well, it’s good sense, anyway,” de- 
clared Kellogg, “and it fits into your 
case exactly. Now, here you are, down 
on your luck, don’t know how to earn 
a living, refusing to accept anything 
from your friends, ready to lie, steal, 
or murder to get some money; and on 
the other hand, here are hundreds of 
country heiresses with plenty of money 
for two, whom you may easily fall in 
love with, leading the most unhappy 
lives. Now why not take one—and her 
money—make her happy—be happy 
yourself and be on Easy Street the rest 
of your life?” 

As he concluded Harry dropped back 
into his easy chair and regarded Dun- 
can with a beaming smile. 

“I can’t help thinking there is a catch 
in it somewhere,” Nat sighed, uneasily. 

“Not if you follow my instructions,” 
pursued Kellogg, eagerly. “Everything 
depends on how you go at it. There are 
a lot of things to contend with at first, 
but I'll show you how it can be done to 
a moral certainty.” 

Duncan pondered a moment with a 
furrowed brow. Now that the thing be- 
gan to look possible and serious he was 
thinking deeply. 

“Well, it’s a pretty rotten thing to do,” 
he said, “deliberately starting out to 
‘Marry a woman for her money. But it 
isn’t rotten enough to stop me,” he add- 
ed, firmly. “I’ll try anything, What have 
I got to do?” 


“First pick out your town—one of 
about two thousand inhabitants,” began 
Harry. “Most all of ’em have a few rich 
men with daughters, but we’ll make sure 
of that when we select one. Of course 
the town that’s a suburb of a city is 
barred—the girls there always know 
people in the city and that spoils the 
game. Now, here is the hard part for 
you—the things that you mustn’t do— 
you mustn’t.” ; 

“Wait a minute!” exclaimed Nat, 
whipping out a note-book and a pencil. — 
“Let me get em down so there will be 
no mistake. ‘Mustn’t do.’ I’ve got that — 
—now go ahead.” 

And he scribbled as Kellogg talked. 

“Well, you mustn’t swear or use 
slang,” Harry continued; “you mustn’t — 
smoke and you mustn’t drink.” : 

Duncan dropped his pencil! and looked 
up in despair. 

“It might be fatal if you were ever 
known to go into the hotel bar,” the — 
other continued inexorably, “and; for a 
time, you mustn’t accept any invitations 
to dances, parties, or Sunday dinners.” — 

“Why not Sunday dinners?” demand- 
ed Nat curiously. 

“Sunday is the only day you'll ever 


be invited,” explained Kellogg; “dinner 


on week-days is from 12 to 12:30 and 
no time for guests. Now, then, here are 
the things that you must-do.” 

Over his joined finger-tips he looked 
thoughtfully at the ceiling while Nat 
paused with pencil poised. 

“Go easy,” begged the prospective 
fortune hunter. “I’m not used to tak-— 
ing orders—that’s why my firm fired 
me.” ‘ 

“You must dress faultlessly, but very 
quietly,” Kellogg went on, “clothes all 
dark and plain, but very best style—in 
fact, the best of everything, you know, 
shoes, hats, hosiery, linen—all that sort — 
of thing. You must always keep your 
shoes polished, be clean-shaven and — 


manicured.” 


Duncan looked with a tragic gesture 
of despair from his note-book. oe 
“Ts that all?” he demanded, gloomily. 
“No,” Kellogg said, firmly, “you must — 
work !” “ae 
Nat threw down his pencil and 
jumped up excitedly. 





ae 


“There!” he exclaimed. “I knew there 
‘was a catch in it! You mean I must get 
a job! That settles it—it’s all off!” 

“Sit down and behave yourself,” or- 

dered Kellogg. “It’s easy enough; I'll 
“tell you how. And then, to cinch the 
whole business, you must go to church! 
“That’s the most important of all.” 
_ “What for?’ demanded Duncan, 
Sinking into his chair again and picking 
“up the note-book. “Does going to church 
' make such an awful hit with a country 
Ps girl : sd 

“Tt makes the biggest kind of a hit 
with her papa and mamma,” Harry as- 
sured him, “and that’s very necessary 
when you're looking for their money. 
You must work and you must go to 
church.” 

Nat scratched away busily at the note- 
book for a few moments and then re- 
garded the contents with a critical eye. 

“Can’t you think of something more?” 
he suggested, sarcastically. 

“Church and work are the biggest 
parts of the game,” he said, “but you’ve 
only got to keep them up until you've 
landed what you’re after. As soon as 
you get to your town, hunt up some old 
woman who’d like to take a boarder— 
make arrangements with her and move 
in. Be sure and find one that talks a lot, 
so she'll tell the neighbors all about you 
—but don’t worry about that part of it— 
they all talk. When you've located, stock 
up your room with about twenty of the 
dryest-looking books in the world and 
have drawing instruments, pencils, pens, 
and all that sort of thing on the table— 
make the room look as if you were the 
_profoundest student ever. Be sure and 
have a well-worn Bible, too.” 

“T am going to have a swell time—I 
can see that,” Nat interrupted. 

“Now, pay attention to this,” warned 
“Harry; “it’s important. After you've 
been in your room a few days, studying 


" hard all the time, make the rounds of 


“the stores and ask for work. Try and get 
‘into the dry-goods store, if you can— 
the girls all shop there—but anything 

yill do except a grocery or hardware or 
: like that. You mustn’t take any 
"job where you'll soil your clothes or get 
your hands rough.” 
Duncan emitted a sniff of disdain. 


“T'd have a fine chance to cop out 
millionaire’s daughter if I was a rib-— 
bon clerk, wouldn’t 1?” he queried. 

Kellogg looked at him With uncon- 
cealed impatience. 

“The best chance in the world!” he 
retorted. “The ribbon clerk is the sociah 
equal of the rich girl in towns like these — 
—he calls her ‘Mary’ and she calls him 
‘Joe.’ The store-keepers are not apt to 
employ you at first—they’ll be suspi- 
cious of you. But don’t mind that. Just 
call and say: ‘I’m looking for employ- 
ment.’ But don’t press it. Say it and go 
out.” 

“That part of it will be a cinch,” 
commented Nat, genially. “It’s always 
that way when Pm looking for work.” 

“They'll send for you after a time,” 7 
Kellogg continued, “when they see you'll ~ 7 
draw trade, And every Sunday, church. 
Pick out the one the rich people go to, 
go in quietly, and do just as they do— 
stand up and sit down, look up the 
hymns and sing. Be careful not to look 
as if you were showing off—don’t sing 
too loud or anything like that, but do it 
all modestly, and as if you were used 
to it. Nearly all the wealthy old ducks 
in those towns are church deacons, and 
though they might not speak to you for 
months on the outside, it’s their business 
to shake hands with you after church is 


over and hope you enjoyed the sermon — - 


and ask you to come again—and they'll 
notice you from that time on.” 

Duncan listened in speechless admita- 
tion to this carefully planned program 
and made a mock bow toward Kellogg 
when his instructor paused for breath. 

“Harry, you're a wonder,” he said. 
“It’s no wonder they made you a part- 
ner.” 

“Now, there you are,” said Harry, ig- 
noring the compliment, “and if you fol- 
low these rules, not only will all the girls 
in town be falling over themselves to 
get you, but their parents will be help- 
ing them to do it. Then all you've got 
to do is to pick out the one with the most - 
coin and let her propose to you.” 

Nat sat up very straight and gasped. 

“Let her propose to me?” he said. 

“That’s it—let her propose to you,’ 
declared Kellogg. “She'll do it, all right, - 
for fear she’ll lose you by waiting.” 





- Duncan lighted another cigaret and 
stared at its glowing end a few seconds 
musingly, while Harry sat back and kept 
silent to let the proposition sink in. 

Nat spoke first. 

“It sounds good,” he admitted, with a 
little laugh. “I wonder how I’m going 
to live until I get into the dry-goods 
store!” 

“I’m going to stake you—” Kellogg 
began. 

Nat stopped him with upraised hand. 

“No—none of that,” he declared. “I 
wouldn’t think of it.” 

“Now, you'll listen to reason,” or- 
dered Kellogg. “It’s not the slightest 
risk on my part, if you'll play the game 
out—you’ll pay me back when you get 
your heiress, To-morrow you go to the 
 tailor’s and furnisher’s and don’t be a 
' piker ordering your outfit—get plenty 
_and the best of everything and I'll pay 
for it. This is a business proposition, 
Nat, no friendship in it. You give me 
your word of honor to see this through 
and faithfully follow instructions, and 
after you’re married to pay me a thou- 
sand dollars besides what I advance you 
and I’ll consider it a mighty good deal 


© myself!” 


“Do you really mean it?” cried Nat. 
“Every word of it!” declared Kel- 


© logg. “Here’s my hand on it.” 


“And here’s mine!” exclaimed Dun- 
ean. “I’ll go through with it.” 

“That’s the stuff!” said Harry, wring- 
ing his hand warmly. “You can be ready 

in two weeks’ time. I’ll get your ward- 
tobe and give you five hundred dollars 
cash—that’s more than you could spend 
if you don’t get any job.” 

‘Robbins, the valet, softly entered with 
two cocktails on a tray and deftly depos- 
ited them on the table between the 

_ flushed conspirators. 
_ “Dinner, sir,” he announced, bowing 
- to Kellogg and retiring to the dining- 
- foom. 
_ Kellogg raised his glass. 
__ “Well,” he cried, gayly, “here’s to the 
- Fortune Hunter !” 

Nat poised his cocktail a moment and 
looked up piously. 

“God help the future Mrs. Duncan,” 
he said, fervently, and they locked arms 

‘and went merrily in to dinner. 


‘CHAPTER II’ 


While the town of Radville had noth- 
ing particular to boast of in the way of — 
emporiums of trade, it was generally 
admitted, even by the town loafers who 
sat around its stove, that old Sam 
Graham’s drug-store was probably th 
most run down, the most helpless, and 
the most useless establishment of its 
kind in the state. Time was when the 
shelves were well-stocked and every- 
body in town bought their pills and plas- 
ters and soda-water from Sam. But that — 
was before he began devoting more and 
more of his time to “inventions” that — 
never saw the light and less and less of 
it to the drug business. Old “Blinky” — 
Lockwood, the town banker, had ad- — 
vanced him money from time to time — 
as the receipts from the drug-store ~ 
dwindled, and in the hope that some one 
of Graham’s “patents” would one day — 
turn out to be a winner. 

But for old Sam and his daughter, 
Betty, who toiled and scrubbed and 
cooked around the dilapidated store and 
the tumble-down house in which they — 
made their home, things went from bad - 
to worse—and everybody in town saw 
it but gentle old Sam himself. Hope, the 
main-spring of the inventor, buoyed him 
up, even when Betty, rendered sullen 
and unlovely by the unceasing round 
of work and poverty, stormed and raged 
against the fate which made her always 
shabby, always tired, always everything 
that Josephine Lockwood, the banker's — 
daughter, and the other girls were not. 

And with the strange faculty which 
the fates sometimes display for bunch- 
ing events, even in the lives of the most 
unimportant members of a community, 
things began to happen in Graham’s old © 
drug-store. One bright June morning 
the town was stirred from center to 
outskirts. First of all, one of Sam’s 
notes for something like $400 fell due 
at the bank, and as old man Lockwood 
had decided to shut down on the gray-- 
haired inventor, word was sent to that 
effect by special messenger, which, in 
turn, sent old Sam hurrying to the bank © 
to beg for another extension of the time. 

And at that psychological moment, — 
when a few hundred dollars meant sink © 
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or swim to Graham, Mr: George Burn- 
ham, of New York, promoter of a proc- 


ess for making gas out of crude oil, 


came meandering into Radville on the 
trail of a patent burner which old Sam 
had invented and which would be of the 
utmost value in Promoter Burnham’s 
_ business, Seeking information at the 
_ bank, Burnham was piloted to the drug- 
store by one of “Blinky” Lockwood's 
clerks—no less distinguished a figure 
in the social and business life of Rad- 
ville than Roland Barnett, who, it was 
whispered, was as good as engaged to 
Josie Lockwood, the millionaire’s only 
child. 

They found Betty scrubbing the worn 
old counter. 

“Sam around, Betty?” asked Barnett, 
familiarly. 

The drab girl looked up sourly and 
continued her work. 

“No, he’s gone over to see Lock- 
wood,” she said. “He'll be back any 
minute.” 

“Mr. Burnham’s come all the way 
from New York ’specially—” 

“No, no,” protested the promoter, 
glaring at the talkative bank clerk, “I 
just chanced to be in.town and I thought 
Id like a chat with your father.” 

“T guess I can find him,” announced 
Betty, rising and taking off her apron. 
“Til tell him you’re from New York— 
that’ll be enough.” 

She was scarcely out of hearing when 
young Barnett, overcome by the magni- 
tude of his position in entertaining a 
financier from New York, had a bril- 
liant thought. The inventor’s work- 
bench occupied one side of the store and 
upon it was a working model of his gas- 


er. 
“Here, Mr. Burnham,” said the bank 
clerk, eagerly, “here’s that thing you're 
interested in—that gas business. Maybe 
you can try it now and if it aint any 
good, why, don’t buy it. See the crude 


_ Oil is in this tank and it flows through 


this pipe into a ‘converter,’ I believe old 
Sam calls it, and then the gas goes up 
this pipe to the burner.” 
Burnham, who had followed the ex- 
tion far more eagerly than Roland 
rnett dreamed possible, struck a 
match and, after turning on the gas-jet, 


applied the flame to the tip. A bril 
white light resulted. 

“Great guns!” he exclaimed, turning 
it off instantly. “By the way,” he went 
on, “you nearly made a bad break say- — 
ing I came here especially to see 
Graham and all that. I don’t want him 
to think I’m interested in this thing— 
he'll run his price up to a million.” . 

Barnett laughed and sprang to a seat 
on the work-bench letting his gorgeous- 
ly-shod feet swing. 

“Don’t worry about old Sam,” he 
said. “He hasn’t got a dollar and will be 
glad to grab anything you offer—so 
many of his patents’ failed to do him any ~ 
good. Why, he’s got a $400 note at our © 
bank now that he can’t meet—it’s due — 
to-day.” ‘fe 

“Ts that so?” exclaimed the promoter, 
opening his eyes. “That’s too bad.” ~ 

“Hush!” warned Barnett, as the door 
swung open. “Here he comes.” 

The bank clerk introduced his friend — 
from New York with a flourish and — 
Burnham managed to steer the voluble ~ 
youth clear of the real object of his visit 
to Radville, while he tactfully brought 
the conversation around to the gas ma- — 
chine standing before them. 

“You've got some kind of a gas-bur- 
ner patent, haven’t you, Mr. Graham?” — 
he asked, unconcernedly, 

“Yes, I got a patent on a burner that 
makes gas from crude oil,” admitted 
the old man. “I thought it would be © 
cheaper than using coal or anything — 
else. I could get up steam mighty quick — 
with that gas arrangement—I use it for 
lighting here in the store now.” 

“Well, I declare!’ observed the pro- 


moter, glancing at his watch. “Come, = 


we'll have to be going to dinner.” 
Barnett was fairly itching for the © 
financier to talk business. It would be — 
a choice morsel of gossip—how he had — 
floated old Sam’s invention. 
“Mr. Burnham,” he began, eagerly, 


“don’t you think you could offer 
Sam—” 


“I think I could go to dinner,” said 
the visitor, sternly and with a frown at 
the clerk, “I may drop in on my way to 
the train and look over things.” 

“Pll be glad to show you anything 
I’ve got here,” said the inventor, eagef- 





. “I haven’t pushed anything because 

well, I haven’t any money, you 

’ ow.” 

“Good-day, Mr. Graham,” said Burn- 
ham, pushing Barnett before him to the 
door. “I may look in again at that gas 
machine.” 

_ Old Sam Graham stood looking after 
‘them and musing on what might have 
‘been—on what might come to pass from 
‘this unexpected visit of a New York 
financier, on his unpaid note at “Blinky” 
‘Lockwood’s bank and the chances of 
‘getting it extended. Then, with a sigh, 
he turned again to his work-bench and 
‘pottered away until he was recalled by 
the entrance of a solemn-looking young 
man garbed in faultlessly fitting black 
clothes, wearing black gloves and carry- 
ing a book under his arm. : 

- It was, in fact, Mr. Nathaniel Dun- 
can, late of New York. 

“Ts there something you want?” asked 
Graham, when his caller had stood mo- 
tionless a few seconds in the center of 
the drug-store. 

“Would it be possible for me to speak 
to the proprietor?” asked -Duncan, with 
elaborate politeness. 

Graham continued working on his 
model. “Go right ahead,’ he said; 
“that’s me.” 

“T am looking for employment,” said 
Mr. Duncan, in measured tones, “and if 
at any time you should have an opening 
here that you can offer me, £ will en- 
deavor to give satisfaction. Good-day, 
sir,’ and he started for the door. 

“Hold on a minute,” called Sam, 
pushing his spectacles up on his brow. 
“Employment ? That’s funny. You’re the 
young man that everyone is talking 
about. I’m real glad to meet you. If 
you're really looking fora place, I'd 
like to give you one first rate.” 

Nat stepped back in surprise. 

_ “You'd like to—oh, you don’t.mean 
‘it! You’re the first man who’s felt that 
Way about it.” 

“The trouble is, my boy, that my busi- 
hess is so small I don’t need any help. 
ere isn’t much of anything to do 
‘ re.” 


__“That’s just the sort of a place I'd 
© like,” exclaimed Nat, impulsively. “I 
an, I’m willing to take anything, no 


matter how little there is to do,” he add- 
ed, with a courtly bow. “I wish you'd — 
try me.” 

“To tell you the truth, sir,” said old — 
Sam, simply, “I can’t afford it. When 
your pay was due I’m afraid I shouldn’t 
have any for you.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind that part,” said the — 
applicant, eagerly. “Mr. Graham, if 
you'll teach me the drug business, I'll 
work for you for nothing!” 

Graham looked at him quizzically. 

“Oh, that wouldn’t be right,” he said. 
“We don’t do any business here. I’m 
working on an invention that takes up 
most of my time and may turn out big 
some day. Meantime, I take in a dollar 
or so a day. I got my soda fountain 
fixed up last nk and I’m getting a lit- 
tle out of that, but I need some more 
syrups. I only got vanilla.” 

“Soda water !” exclaimed Duncan, en- 
thusiastically. “All the girls around here 
drink soda, don’t they?” — 

“Oh, yes, most of ’em,” said Sam. 

The well-dressed, modest appearing 
young man stepped up with decision. 

“Mr. Graham,” he said, “I do wish 
you’d let me come in here for a time. I 
don’t care anything about wages.” 

Old Sam looked at him dubiously and 
scratched his head. 

“My boy, it don’t seem quite right to 
have you work here for nothing,” he 
protested, “but if you really want to do 
it, I'll be glad to have you, and if times 
improve, I'll be glad to pay you.” 

Duncan seized his hand ecstatically. 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Graham,” he 
said, feelingly. “You don’t know what 
this means to me. When can I start ?” 

“Whenever you like, my boy,” said 
Graham, gently. 

Nat took off his hat, pulled off his 
gloves, and laid them together with his 
book on a corner of the work-bench. 

“All right,” he said, “I'll start right 
now. I’ll—I’ll sweep up. Where do you 
keep the broom?” ; 


CHAPTER III 
Betty Graham was the first of the 


young women of Radville whom Nat 
Duncan encountered personally. Fol- 
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lowing Kellogg’s rules religiously, he 
had held himself absolutely aloof from 
everyone except his landlady during the 
weeks when he posed as a student. But 
he had not been fifteen minutes in Sam 
Graham’s drug-store as soda clerk be- 
fore his orbit crossed that of the dis- 
contented Betty. He was-busy behind 
the fountain when she hurried into the 
drug-store and, not dreaming of the 
presence of a stranger, poured out her 
woes to her father in petulant tones. 

“Father, can you get me some 
money?” she demanded. “Enough 
money to buy a party dress?” 

“Why, why, Betty,” began the old 
man, “what’s the matter—” 

Nat, listening behind the fountain, 
had a wild idea of escaping to the cellar. 

But Betty’s angry volubility was too 
quick for him. 

“The matter is that I’ve got to have 
a new dress—a dress that will surprise 
folks,” she stormed. “Josie Lockwood 
- has invited me to her party and I just 
heard the girls laughing about it in the 
postoffice—laughing at me because I 
have nothing to wear! And they said 
Josie just invited me to see what excuse 
I’d make this time.” 

“Oh, Betty, Betty,” said the worried 
inventor, soothingly, “don’t you mind 
what they say.” 

“Yes, I do mind!” exclaimed Betty, 
dashing the angry tears from her eyes 
and stamping her foot. “I can’t help 
mindin’! I’m goin’ to that party, now, 
an’ I’m goin’ to have a dress to go in, 
too!” 
Nat softly moved a few steps farther 
from the distressing scene—there was 
no chance of escape—and Graham laid 
a consoling hand on her heaving shoul- 
ders and patted them tenderly. 

“There, there!” he murmured. “T’ll 
see—I'll try. I think everything will 
come out all right.” 

“Have you any money ?” she demand- 
ed. “Can you even pay Lockwood what 
you owe him?” 

‘Well, not to-day, Betty, but I 
hope—” he began, when she stopped 
him with another wild outburst. 

“Oh, what’s the use o’ talkin’ that 
way?” she cried, “I know you can’t do 
anything for me and so do you. I can’t 


‘ 


understand it—why I have to be mor 
shabby than any girl in town. I de 
mind cookin’ and doin’ the housewo 
an’ all the rest, but why is it you cay 
never give me anything at all? Why 

is that everyone looks down on us and 
laughs at us and sneers at us? Why is if 
that half the time we don’t-have enough 
to eat? Other men can take care of thei 
families and give their children thi 

to wear,” she went on, turning on the 
amazed old man fiercely. “You have 
only us two to look after and you can’ 
even do that. It isn’t right, and if I were 
you I’d be ashamed of myself!” i 

She stopped her tirade suddenly; ” 
something in the drawn, white face of 
the old man made her pause. Tears glis- ~ 
tened in his eyes, but the indomitable 
spirit of hope that had buoyed him up 
through all the years came to his rescue 
and he raised his bowed head almost 
briskly. 

“Why, Betty—I—I—things are going ~ 
to be better soon,” he stammered, “f 
you'll have a little more patience. Why, ~ 
only to-day there was a gentleman here 


vention of mine,” he went on, brighten- 
ing visibly. R 

Betty turned away from him wearily. — 

“Invention!” she said, bitterly. “Oh, 
father, everybody knows they’re no 
good! You’ve been wastin’ time on them 
ever since I can remember and you've © 
never sold one yet.” a 

Old Sam stopped and fingered his — 
trembling chin helplessly as the truth of © 
his daughter’s cruel statement was 
borne in upon him. But the habit of — 
cheerfulness would not be downed. 

“But this gentleman seemed quite in- 
terested,” he ventured, “he’s over at the — 
hotel now. I’ll run over and have a talk © 
with him.” ; 

As he turned to pick up his hat the 
old man suddenly became aware of the = 
presence of Duncan, who had seized © 
a broom and affected to be so busy that 
he had not observed the family jangle, 
Betty, too, gasped in astonishment at 
sight of the carefully groomed young 
man sweeping up the grimy floor of 
old store. 

“Oh, yes,” said her father, observi 
her blank look, “this gentleman is ge 
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be with us in the store. This is my 
ghter, Mr.—er—” 
Duncan,” said Nat promptly and 
his most profound bow to the open- 
mouthed girl, “Nathaniel Duncan. How 
do you do, Miss Graham ?” 
~ “Goin’ to be with us?” she gasped, 
still staring in a sort of horror. Graham, 
smiling absently, hurried out in search 
of the promoter, and Nat proceeded to 
exercise his most practised social. arts 
upon bewildered Betty. 

“Why, yes,” he said, “your father has 
been kind enough to take me in. I’m to 
be the soda-water clerk.” 

He smiled sweetly, and as she still 


stood. rooted to the spot, he bowed again ° 


very deeply. 

“I'm going to sweep, if you don’t 
mini,” he said, “You'll excuse me, wont 

ou?” 

And he gently began sweeping—in 
the most useless and unscientific manner 
imaginable. 

_ Betty finally recovered her speech. 

“You don’t really mean you’re goin’ 
to work here?” she asked, sharply. 

_ “That is my intention;’ said Nat, 
patising momentarily. 

“Where do you think your pay will 
come from?” she demanded, with the 
' same asperity. “Father can’t pay any- 
_ thing.” 
| “He'll pay me all I’m worth,” de- 
_clared Nat, with a subtle emphasis that 
was wholly lost upon the girl. 

She sniffed contemptuously and 
_ turned away. 

“Huh!” she said, “of course, he 
thinks he can—but he can’t. You don’t 
know him.” 

Nat looked quizzically at the sullen, 
contemptuous girl and decided upon a 
move wholly at variance witl: the rules 
Kellogg had laid down fcx his, but dic- 
fated by his own heart. He had been 

re concerned than he cared to admit 
Over the scene between Betty and her 
gentle old father, and he was moved by 
4 sudden impulse to try to make her 
See how unjust and cruel she was. 

_ “I'm afraid it’s you who don’t know 
him,” he said, dropping the exaggerated 
air of politeness which he had adopted 
the occasion and relapsing into his 
tal tone and manner. “I’m going to 


give you a little advice, Miss Graham. 
Don’t you talk to your father again the 
way you did just now.” 

She turned on him furiously—as ven- 
omous a little vixen as he had ever seen. — 

“What business is it of yours?”she 
demanded, arms akimbo and flushed 
face thrust forward belligerently. 

“Why, none,” he said, gently, “but — 
just the same, I wouldn’t if I were you.” 

“Well, you’re not me!” she panted, 
“understand that? When I want advice 
from you, I’ll ask for it, and until I do, 
you let me alone! I know why you talk 
that way! You go to church all the time 
and try to make out you’re too religious 
for anything, and you like to hear your- 
self give advice to poor, miserable sin- 
ners. You think it’s just too lovely of 
you—that’s why you said it, if you want 
to know! Folks wonder what you’re do- 
ing here—I’d tell them you’re here to 
show off your good clothes and your 
finger-nails and the way you part your 
hair and all the other things you do that 
nobody in New York would pay any at- 
tention to!” 

She stopped, flushed and panting, and 
Duncan, who had listened gravely, re- 
turned to his sweeping without a word. 

Betty watched him a few moments, 
and then a sense of her injustice began 
to make itself feebly felt in her rebel- 
lious little heart. She was surprised that 
she had found spirit enough to flay this 
handsome, well-dressed stranger, about 
whom the whole town was talking, even 
though he was sweeping her father’s 
store. 

“Tt’s easy enough to give advice when 
you’ve got plenty of money and fine 
clothes,” she ventured in a milder tone. 

“T know that,” said Nat, promptly, 
“but I spoke as I did because I’m strong 
for your father and I wanted to do you 
a good turn.” 

“I don’t want any of your ‘good 
turns,” she snapped. 

“All right,” said Duncan, genially, 
“then I apologize. Only, think over what 
I said some time.” 

The girl watched him moodily while 
he put away the broom and busied him- 
self trying to straighten up the pitiful 
little stock of sponges and brushes in 
the show window—efforts which would 
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have looked absurd had her mind not 
been so filled with other things. 

“T had a good reason for saying what 
‘I did,” she finally ventured, sulkily. 

“T know you did,” said Nat, with a 
smile, and she stared at him in genuine 
surprise. 

“You do?” she retorted. “How do you 
know anything about it?” 

He walked to where she stood defiant- 
ly facing him and looked in her pretty 
face—pretty despite the sullen anger 
‘that marred its youthful charm. 

“T know—because I’ve been up 
against it myself for five years,” he said, 
earnestly, “and I know how it feels to 
see other people getting along when 
you’re not getting along—to know they 
have things you don’t have. Why, I’ve 
kept out of the way for days and days 
rather than let my successful friends see 
how shabby I looked.._Many a time I’ve 
run across the street to avoid meeting 
some pal who I knew would invite me to 
dinner or luncheon or a drink—of soda, 
or something,” he-added, hastily, when 
she looked up quickly, “for fear he 
would find out I couldn’t treat in re- 
turn. Many a time I’ve gone hungry and 
slept in the park—tntil an old friend 
found me and took me home with him.” 

“And your old friend started you on 
the road to fortune?” asked Betty, for- 
getting her animosity in the face of this 
astounding revelation concerning the 
natty Mr. Duncan. 

“He said so,” replied Nat, dryly. 

“But it’s your father I want to talk 
about,” he went on. “Now, I'll bet he 
knows more than any man in this town, 
and besides that, he’s a fine, square, 
good-hearted old gentleman—anyone 
can see that—only he has one awful 
fault. He doesn’t Rnow how to make 
money, and that’s mighty tough on you. 
But when you roast him for it, you only 
make him feel as miserable as a yellow 
dog, and it doesn’t help matters a bit. 
He can’t change into a sharp business 
crook now—he’s too old a man. Before 
long he—he wont be with you at all, and 
when he’s gone you'll be sore on your- 
self, sure, if you keep on throwing it 
into him as you did just now.” 

Betty stood irresolutely looking at the 
floor, and Duncan turned again to the 
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sponges in the window and whistle¢ 
popular air in an effort to put her at 
ease, . a 

After a few seconds she took a step 
toward him with downcast eyes. 

“I—I wont do it again,” she said, 
——I see now how it sounds.” 

“Bully for you!” exclaimed Nat, gen: 
ially. “Now we'll be friends, wont we? 


CHAPTER IV 


Radville was not long deprived of the 
astounding news that old Sam Gra 
had an assistant—a soda-clerk—and the 
still more wonderful tidings that it was 
the mysterious stranger who had been © 
the subject of town talk for weeks be 
cause of his good clothes, his perfect 
manners, his regular appearance at 
church, and the persistency with which 
he flocked by himself and avoided his 
curious neighbors, Within an hour after 
Nat had undertaken his self-imposed 
tasks in the drug-store, Tracey Tanner, 
the livery man’s son, stamped noisily 
into Graham’s for a nickel’s worth of 
jamaica ginger, discovered the amazing 
situation and, forgetting wholly his er- 
rand, fled to his father’s barn with the 
news, emitting morsels of it on the way. 
The town idlers stared through the 
grimy windows in open-mouthed sur- 
prise at the spectacle of somebody 
working in the ramshackle store besides 
old Sam and Betty, and the shop had 
such an influx of trade as it had not 
known in weeks from the’ curious 
townspeople who came to stare at the 
new drug clerk while they stocked up © 
on porous plasters and rhubarb. 

Thus it was that Josie Lockwood, the 
daughter of “Blinky” Lockwood, the 
banker, descended upon the drug-store, 
radiant in a new summer gown and stp- 
ported by her giggling chum, — 
Willis. Nat was polishing the tiny soda- 
fountain which projected through the 
counter like the neck of a deject 
goose, and, glancing through the wit- 
dow, espied the girls crossing the road 
toward the Graham establishment. 

“Customers !” he shouted to Betty, f 
doubling his efforts on the tarnis 
fountain. 





Betty glanced up and moved toward 
the door of the little office behind the 


store, 

“That’s Josie Lockwood,” she said. 

*T don’t want to meet her. She’s the one 
invited me to her party because she 
knew I had no dress to go in.” 
|  “She’s an heiress, isn’t she?” demand- 
> ed Nat, excitedly. “Which is she?” 
_ “Why, yes,” said Betty, simply. “Her 
father owns the bank and everything 
else around here and she’s the only 
child. She’s the tall one.” 

“Then she’s the one!” shouted Nat, 
running to hold the door open for the 
_ visitors, while the mystified Betty disap- 
| peared into the office. 

' Miss Lockwood and her friend ex- 
changed grins of embarrassment when 
they found the good-looking clerk bow- 
_ ing before them just inside the door and 
washing his hands with invisible soap 
like the floorwalker in a dry-goods store. 
' But Duncan did not venture beyond 
" aningratiating smile of welcome. He felt 
_ that he was at last face to face with his 
' fate. The heiress, to win whose hand— 
_ and fortune—he had undertaken such a 
desperate course of sprouts, stood be- 
fore him. He knew that much depended 
upon first impressions, but as he had 
fot in the past paid particular attention 
to the etiquette obtaining between drug- 
'¢tlerks and their young woman cus- 
_tumers, he was obliged to draw upon a 
father vivid imagination. 
“May I have the honor of waiting 
upon you young ladies?” he inquired, 
including both in his bow, but keeping 
a particularly attentive eye on the heir- 


ss. 
__-Miss Lockwood looked at Miss Willis 
for a suggestion in this unexpected situ- 
_ation and simpered. Miss Willis tried to 
_ fise to the occasion. 

“Oh—how do you do?” she gasped, 
BS matters seemed to be upon a social 
father than a business footing. 

Duncan bowed gravely once more to 
ach of the customers. 

“Good-afternoon,” he said, sweetly. 

Miss Lockwood cast an. admiring 
glance from the polite clerk to her gig- 

ig friend Angie. Radville’s empori- 
‘ums - trade had never seen anything 
s. 


“We thought we’d—we'd have some — 
soda,” she ventured, with a bright smile 
for Nat. 

“Certainly,” said that enraptured 
young man, leading the way to the foun- 
tain with as much confidence as if draw- 
ing soda had been his daily vocation for 
years, “Will you have—er—soda or va- 
nilla?” 

After several false starts he managed 
to get a mixture of soda water and syr- 
up into the glasses while the girls 
watched him with mingled amazement 
and admiration. 

“We’ve seen you at church, Mr. Dun- 
can,” observed Josie, while he was hold- 
ing the glasses under the soda nozzle. 

“Do you have to go, too?” he asked, 
absent-mindedly, and when a surprised 
gasp from both of them warned him of 
his slip, he splashed a sudden stream of 
soda into the glass that flooded the 


‘ counter. 


“I mean, do you attend regularly?” 
he explained, with a winning smile for 
Miss Lockwood. 

She returned his smile and leaned to- 
ward him across the counter. 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “You make it a 
rule to go every Sunday, don’t you?” 

Nat set the glasses before them care- 
fully. 

“Tt’s one of the rules,” he said, “but 
I didn’t make it.” 

Josie lifted her glass and looked 
across the bubbles at him as he leaned 
forward deferentially with both hands 
on the counter. 

“Wont you join the choir, Mr. Dun- 
can?” she cooed. “I want you to aw- 
fully !” 

“Oh, do you?” queried Nat, looking 
into her eyes with his most soulful ex- 
pression. 

“All the girls do—don’t they, Angie?” 
smiled the heiress, forgetting her soda 
water. 

Pi twisted on her heel and gig- 
gled. 

“Oh, yes, honestly!” she gurgled. 
“They’re all just dying to meet you!” 

Nat tried to blush and modestly be- 
gan re-arranging the bottles and glasses 
while they sipped the sodas. 

Angie stopped suddenly with a gasp 
of surprise and Nat turned solicitously. 
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“T hope it’s not so very bad,” he said, 
feelingly. 

Josie caught the note of alarm in his 
‘voice and rallied to his defense as a 
soda mixer. 


“Mine is perfectly lovely,” she said, 


_ with a grateful smile, “only—it isn’t 
‘very sweet,” she added. __ 

“No, I make them dry, you know,” he 

said, absently. 
’ The charming Miss Lockwood lin- 
gered over her soda within the thrall of 
the fascinating Mr. Duncan until the 
last possible moment and then, at the 
timid suggestion of Miss Willis, moved 
toward the door. The obsequious clerk 
hastened ahead to open the door for 
them, establishing a precedent for Rad- 
ville. 

“Don’t forget what I said about the 
choir,” she suggested, archly, as she 
paused in the portal for a final smile. 

“T shall never forget it,” declared 
Nat, gallantly. 

-Miss Willis giggled. and passed out. 
There seemed to be nothing more to say 
and the heiress indulged in a happy lit- 
tle sigh. 

“Good-by,” she said, brightly. 

“Oh, not good-by, I hope!” protested 
Mr. Duncan, aggrieved. 

Miss Lockwood blushed furiously at 
the suggestion. It was the first overture 
of the charming young stranger. 

“Oh, I'll be back again,” she assured 
him, and fled laughing with her chum. 

Duncan indulged in a slow grin as he 
looked after them. 

“So that’s the‘ heiress!” he said. 
“Well, she looks good to me!” 


CHAPTER V 


“yea stock of his personal situation 


a little later in the day, Duncan was 
gratified to discover that he was getting 
on as well as could be expected and that 
the results prophesied by Harry Kellogg 
were following swift upon a faithful 
observance of the rules. He had estab- 
lished himself in the town as a sedate 
and sober student ; he had evidently suc- 
ceeded in attracting attention to the fact 
that he was a regular attendant at 
church; he had secured a humble posi- 


tion which would probably bring h 

to contact with most of the young wo 
en of the town and already, if he was to ” 
judge by surface appearances, the heir= 
ess of the richest man in town was at 


least favorably impressed by his appe 


ance, There was every reason, theres 
fore, for him to throw out-his chest z 
allow hope to flood his soul. 

But a glance around old Sam’s grimy 
drug-store, with its sagging shely 
loaded down with empty bottles, 
yawning patent medicine compartments © 
that had not been stocked up in years, 
and its dilapidated old soda fountain, 7 
convinced him that a vast amount of re 
furnishing, restocking, and repainting 
would be necessary if he expected to 
hold the trade that had already, to a 
gratifying degree, flocked in for a look 
at the new clerk. Girls were necessary © 
to the fullest development of his scheme, 
and he knew that girls could not be ex- 
pected to trail their skirts over Graham's 
splintered old floor to a soda fountain 
that offered vanilla as its sole flavor, 
when the brisk and well-kept drug-store 
of Sothern & Lee was almost across the 
street. Something had to be done, but in 
the face of Graham’s financial cataclysm 
it seemed like a hopeless proposition. 

He was pondering on the problem 
when its solution arrived in the person 
of one Jonas Sperry, traveling sales- 
man for a wholesale drug-house, who 
dropped in after his visit to Sothern & 
Lee. Sperry was visibly surprised to find 
old Sam had decided upon the luxury of 
a clerk and suspected for a moment that 
the dapper-looking city man was a mis- 
guided partner who had cast his lot with 
Graham. 

“T just dropped in for a chat with old 
Sam,” explained Sperry, while Nat ex- 
amined his card. “I used to sell to him 
years ago, and I never pass througi 
town without looking in and saying 
‘how-dy.’ ses . ‘ i 

“You used to sell to him?” repeated 
Nat. “Who sells to him now, Mr 
Sperry?” 

The drummer shrugged his shoulders 
and smiled pityingly. ; 

“Well, nobody does, as a matter 
fact,” he explained. “You see, Graha 
doesn’t buy much of anything any 
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so busy with those inventions of 
fis, he’s let the store run down and 
othern & Lee have got all the trade 
nowadays. I never expect to sell Sam— 

7 just drop in to chat about old days 

until train time.” 

_ Nat had been thinking rapidly. while 
_ Sperry explained the situation and he 
> thought he saw a way out. 
| “Mr. Sperry,” he said, “if this place 

was stocked up again and fixed up a lit- 
tle, don’t you think Mr. Graham could 
get some of his trade back?” 
“Undoubtedly,” declared the drum- 
"mer, enthusiastically. “He’d get all of it 
back if he’d tend to business—or have 
someone tend to it for him,” he added, 
with a little bow toward the new clerk. 
‘The only trouble here was that he kept 
running out of things and didn’t replace 
them, and people got tired of coming 
here to be disappointed. Finally they got 

"into the habit of going across the street. 
- But everyone likes Sam—there isn’t a 
' squarer or a more popular man in town. 
_ I’ve talked to my firm about giving him 
alittle credit to start him up again—” 

“Yes?” interrupted Nat, eagerly. 
“There was nothing doing,’ sighed 

Sperry. “You see, he owes ’em a bill 
tow that’s so old it’s got whiskers on 

"it, and they didn’t care to get in any 
| deeper.” 

. “Look here, Sperry,” Nat said, sud- 
-denly, “supposé you told your firm that 
“Graham has‘a young fellow here with 

him who wants to give the place a boom 

and who wants a little credit because 

Graham wouldn’t allow him to put up 

eo. What do you think they’d 

Say?” 

Sperry shook his head doubtfully. 

“I’m afraid they wouldn’t see it,” he 

said, smilingly. 

_, “How much is that bill you were talk- 

‘Ang about?” asked Duncan, diving into 
his pocket. 

“Something like fifty dollars,” said 
the salesman, reaching for a bill-book. 
~“T’ve been carrying it so long, I guess 
| I’ve still got it.” 

' Nat pulled out a roll as big as his 
arm. Fifty-dollar bills seemed fairly to 

Teap out of it, and Sperry looked at him 

vith a sudden increase of respect and 

interest, while he selected Graham’s ac- 


count from a sheaf of well-worn state- 
ments. * 

“Here it is,” he said. “Forty-seven- 
thirty. That’s quite a roll you’re carry- 
ing,” he added. 

“Oh, a mere trifle,” said Nat, lightly, 
as he held a fifty-dollar bill tantalizing- 
ly in front of the salesman. “I don’t take 
much cash around with me—haven’t for 
five years. Now, suppose I paid that 
bill,” he went on, “what do you suppose 
your house would say about .a little 
credit ?” 

-“T guess you could have anything you 
wanted in moderation, Mr.—er—” 

“Duncan,” said Nat, supplying the 
obvious difficulty. “Nathaniel Duncan.” 

“Is there—er—any business house 
you can refer them to?” inquired Sper- 
ry, cautiously. e 

While Duncan’s “role” was imposing 
it might not last until the first payment 
was due. 

“You know L. J. Bartlett & Co., of 
New York?” asked Nat. 

Sperry grinned. 

“The brokers?” he asked. “Well, do I 
know J. P. Morgan & Co.!” 

“Tell your people to inquire of Kel- 
logg, the junior partner,” said Nat, air- 
ily. “He knows me.” 

“Kellogg? That’s enough,” declared 
Sperry, rising briskly. “If he says you're 
all right you can have anything you 
want.” 

“All right,” said Nat, “there’s fifty. 
Just receipt the one with the whiskers 
on it, Then you’d better make out a list 
of everything you think we need here 
and ship the stuff as soon as you can— 
to-morrow, if possible. I’ll leave every- 
thing to you.” 

“Thank you,” exclaimed Sperry, bub- 
bling over with enthusiasm as he hand- 
ed Nat his change and the receipt. 
“We'll take good care of you and I wish 
you all the success in the world. Old 
Sam deserves it.” 

While he was shaking hands with his 
new customer and bidding him farewell, 
the door opened and: Graham ambled in, 
absent-minded and smiling after his in- 
terview with Promoter Burnham at the 
hotel. He greeted Sperry warmly and 
was trying to introduce Nat, when the 
drummer interrupted him with thestart- 
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‘ling announcement of the business deal 
that had just been concluded. 

Old Sam looked from one to the oth- 
ed in a daze. 

“Mr. Duncan has convinced me that 
-you need some fresh stock and a little 
time to pay for it in and everything will 
be all right,” said Sperry, “and we’ve 
fixed matters up.” 

“But—but I don’t understand,” 
gasped the bewildered old inventor. “I 
have no money—and—and that old bill 
I owe you folks!” 

“Mr Duncan has settled that,” ex- 
plained Sperry, clapping him on the 
shoulder, “and your .credit is all right, 
Sam. The goods will be along in a day 
or so.” And he hurried away to catch his 
train. 

Graham. stood fingering his chin and 
trying to straighten matters out in his 
whirling brain. Events were happening 
with such rapidity that day that he could 
scarcely keep track of them. 

“My boy, I can’t allow you to do 
this,” he began feebly, but Nat stopped 
him. 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” he protested. “TI 
just gave that drummer a talk and con- 
vinced him that all we needed was a lit- 
tle fresh stock in order to make business 
hum, and he agreed to furnish it and let 
us pay for it as we go along. It’s a busi- 
ness deal on both sides.” 

Graham looked at him in speechless 
admiration for a moment. 

“You’re a wonderful business man!” 
he declared, impressively. 

Nat turned away‘ to hide a smile and 
examined the shelving. 

“TI wish we could get some paint,” he 
said. “These shelves ought to be touched 
‘ up before the new stock goes on them.” 

“Oh, that’s easy,” exclaimed Graham, 
waking up as from a tfance, “I’ve got 
some over at the house—I'll get it. That 
gentleman from New York is coming 
over right after dinner about the gas- 
burner—I want to tell Betty about this 
good fortune, too! Poor little girl, she 
felt, pretty bad to-day because she didn’t 
have 2 dress for Josie Lockwood's 


Involuntarily Nat shoved his hand in- 
to his pocket, but quickly drew it out 
again. He felt that would be a little too 
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much, even for old Sam. But 
Graham could get away with his 
news, there was a diversion that ad¢ 
one more to the list of startling events 
which were rapidly making that the red 
letter day in Sam Graham’s life. 
door-was flung violently open and Sher- © 
iff Pete Willing, red-nosed and bellige 
ent, strode in. 

“Say, Sam,” he began, “I’m sort 
about this, but there aint no use wastin’ 
words. That note of yours up at 
bank went to protest yesterday and 
Lockwood’s sent me down here to sé 
the papers on you.” 

“Serve the papers?” repeated the old 
man, in a dazed tone. “Oh, there must 
be a mistake somewhere, Pete. I'll go 
over and see Mr. Lockwood—he'll ar- 
range it for me, I’m sure.” : 

He was fumbling for his battered old — 
hat when the sheriff stopped him witha — 
supercilious wave of his official hand. 

“Lockwood don’t want to see you ufi- © 
less you can settle,” he said, pompously. — 

“Mr. Lockwood said he—he didn’t 
want to see me?” inquired Graham, © 
tremblingly. 

“That’s just what he said,” an- 
nounced Willing, “and I got orders 
from him soon’s as I got judgment to 
close you up.” : 

Nat, looking on from behind the soda-— 
fountain, saw the pathetic figure of the - 
old man cringe as if he had received a~ 
blow. a 
“To—to turn me out of the store, 
you mean?” he faltered. a. 

Sheriff Willing was not of a dispost 
tion to discuss the matter. He had come 
for a specific purpose and he was noisy 
in declaring it. oe 

“Well now, Sam,” he shouted, “there 
aint no use whinin’ about it, law % 
law—” : 
Duncan decided it was time to inter 
fere. : 

Graham, with tremblin 


lips, 


‘standing in front of the bullying offict 


twirling his hat helplessly and ce 
doubtless of Betty, and her pitiful little” 
request for a new dress, and of W 
was to become of her now. 

Nat stepped between the two mem 
when the sheriff’s tone was most 
dent. 





“Here, never mind yelling your head 
” he said, “nobody’s deaf around 
” 


© Willing looked him over with amaze- 
/ ment and no little resentment. 

“What have you got to do with it?” 
he demanded, sharply. 

“T’'ll show you if you'll tell me the 
amount of that note,” retorted Nat. 
Willing stared another moment or 
two and lowered his voice considerably 
when he replied: 

“Well, with the interest and costs it 
figures up three hundred and ninety dol- 
lars and eighty-two cents.” 

Nat’s jaw dropped, but he recovered 

himself quickly. 
_ “Oh, is that all?” he said, lightly, and 
‘while Sam wandered wearily toward the 
© gas-burner machine and stared out of 
| the window and Sheriff Willing took a 
© look around the store to estimate what 
its contents might bring at sheriff’s sale, 
~ Nat hastily transferred his roll of bills 
' from his pocket to the cash drawer, to 
» which he had walked direct. Then with 
a flourish he took the money from the 
‘bills compartment and came forward 
counting it over before the bulging eyes 
of Sam and the sheriff. 
“One, two, three, four,” he counted, 
turning over a packet of twenty-dollar 
bills each time. “Four hundred dollars, 
Mr. Sheriff. Will you kindly give me 
that note and the change and then place 
yourself on the other side of that door ?” 

Sheriff Willing did not know exactly 

what to do in this stupefying situation, 

but his first impulse was to remove his 
hat and he did that promptly. He ap- 
tig to bow toward the roll of yellow- 
acks, 

“I—I aint got the note with me,” he 
Stammered, in docile tones. 

“Perhaps you’d better go back to the 

bank and get it,” suggested the finan- 
cier, 

_ Pete started 
‘thought struck him before he reached 
the doorway and he turned back. 

- “Can I have the money?” he asked. 

__ “Well, I don’t know you,” retorted 
Duncan, severely. “Are you a regular 
+ Sheriff >” 

Willing humbly and silently showed 

badge and Nat examined it careful- 


immediately, but a. 


ly, nodded gravely, and handed over the 
packet of money. The sheriff ran his 
fingers over the edges of the bills to as- 
sure himse:f they were not beer-keg — 
stamps, slammed his hat on again oan 

dashed: away to Lockwood with the 
amazing news while Graham, who had 
been ‘slowly awakening to a realization 
of what was going on, came forward to 
Nat with outstretched, trembling hands. — 

“T—I can’t allow you to do this, my 
boy,” he began, with tears in his voice. 
“You're a stranger to me—” 

“Don’t feel that way about it,” said 
Nat, cheerily. “It’s done now. We 
couldn’t have this place closed up just 
when our new goods are going to come 
in, you know.” 

“Well, then, I'll turn the store over 
to you,” the old man began again when 
Nat stopped him hurriedly. . 

“Oh, Lord, no! Don’t do that!” he 
exclaimed in alarm. 

Graham looked at him helplessly. 

“Then I can’t accept your kindness, 
my boy,” he said, “unless you think a 
partnership would be—” 

“That’s it!” Duncan cried, excitedly, 
“a partnership! That’s the very idea. 
All right, we’re partners. Now, don’t 
say any more about it,” he protested, as 
Graham attempted to talk. “You said 
you had some paint for these shelves. 
If you’ll get it, I'll try to fix ’em up.” 

“Yes, it’s at the house,” said the old 
man. “I'll get it.” 

He paused uncertainly near the door 
and turned to his new partner with a 
beatific smile. 

“If Fate—or—or something—hadn’t 
brought you here to-day,” he said, “I 
don’t know what would have happened 
to Betty and me. Perhaps, to a gentle- 
man of your wealth, $400 doesn’t mean 
much, but to me it’s meant everything. 
I only hope I can repay you—some day 
—God bless you, my boy. God bless 

ou.” 
: He passed out, wiping his eyes, and 
when he was gone Nat slowly drew 
from his pocket the remains of his for- 
mer plethoric roll. 

He looked at it sadly. 

“And Harry said I couldn’t get rid_ 
of that stake in a year! He doesn’t 
know how fast this little town is!” 





He had scarcely turned away from 

- the door when he spied the gaunt figure 

Of “Blinky” Lockwood, the banker, 

passing the window and glancing in in- 
iringly.: 

“Father-in-law!” he shouted to the 
stove and the soda-fountain. “I must be 
a business-man again!” . 

_ And he plunged once more into the 
pile of dusty sponges in the window 
~- which he had arranged and re-arranged 
_a half-dozen times since going into trade 
“a few hours before. The banker strode 
in and approached Nat with a genial 
smile. 

“Mr. Duncan?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Nat, face to face 


with the great man at last, “Mr, Lock- 


wood, I believe?” 

“Yes. I’m glad to meet you,” and he 
thrust out his hand, which Nat eagerly 
seized. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said in-his best 
Sunday-school manner. 

“Pete Willin’ was tellin’ me you’d 
just took up that note of Graham’s,” 
went on the banker. “Well, here’s some 
change that’s comin’ to you and if you'll 
have Sam step over to the bank, they'll 
give him the note. I’m glad you’re com- 
in’ in here with Sam,” he added, after a 

scrutiny of Nat, who stood before him 
with downcast eyes. 

“Oh, it’s only temporary,” said the 
young man. “I am devoting much of my 
time to my studies, but I feel that I 
should be earning something, too.” 

“That’s right,” declared Lockwood, 
sagely. “You always go to church, don’t 

ou?” 
- “Only on Sundays,” responded Dun- 
can from the depths of a box of 
sponges. 

The old fellow looked at him sharply. 

“That’s what I mean,” he said. “Do 
you drink ?” 

This was Nat’s chance to spread him- 
self a bit where it would do the most 


“Oh, no, sir,” he said, applying him- 
self to the polishing of a showcase with 
 wunflagging energy. “I don’t drink, 

' smoke, or swear, and on Sundays I go 
to church, picking out a church where 
_ the rich—oh, I beg pardon,” he stam- 
mered, realizing that he had gone a bit 


too far in his recital, but Lockwood 
missed the slip. 

“T’m mighty glad to hear it,” he 
“I’m at the head of the tempe 
movement here and I hope you'll join 
use—set an example to our fast young 
men. : 

“Oh, I'm sure I could set an example 
to them,” declared Nat, modestly cast 
ing down his eyes. : 

Lockwood looked around and spied* 
the fountain. 

“I believe I'll have a glass of soda,” 
he said, and Nat sprang to serve him. 

“Certainly, sir,” he said, obsequious- 
ly. “Just—er—plain soda?” 

He looked up inquiringly, and for the 
first time caught the flicker_of an eyelid 
which gave the banker his nickname of 
“Blinky.” 

“Oh, yes—just plain soda,” said his” 
prospective father-in-law and again he 
got an unmistakable wink. 

Nat paused irresolutely. 

“Oh—that’s it?” he asked, poising the 
glass in the air. 

“Yes, that’s it,” replied the banker, 
with another flicker of his nigh eyelid 
and: then he turned to look around the 
store. “S’pose you'll fix up here some,” 
he ventured. : 

“I’ve got you,” murmured Nat under 
his breath, as he reached for the whis- 
key bottle on the shelf behind him and 
slipped .a generous hooker of rye into 
the soda glass. He omitted the syrup, 
filled the glass with soda and set the 
highball before the leader of the tem- 
perance movement. 

_ “Yes, we expect to have the finest 
drug-store in the state,” he said. 

Lockwood took a sip of his drink, 
took another and smacked his lips. Then 
he drained the glass without stopping. 

“How can anyone want intoxicatin’ 
liquors,” he demanded, “when they cat 
get a bracin’ drink like this?” : 

“I pass,” said Nat,. blithely, and the 
banker prepared to leave. 

“Well, good luck to you, Mr. Dun 
can,” he said, genially, “and, by the way, ” 
you must come and see-us some time. — 

Nat could have leaped for joy. Things 
were certainly coming his way with a 


rush. 
“Oh, thank you, sir,” he said. “I had 





pleasure of seeing eae daughter in 
e a short time ago. She is a charming 
irl.” 
' The old man bestowed a gratified 
smile upon him. 

“I’m real glad you think so,” he said. 
*She’s taken a great shine to you—see- 
_ ing you at church. Come around and get 
acquainted. You’re the sort of a young 
“feller I’d like to have her know. Good- 
by,” and as he turned in the doorway 
“he gave Nat another wink and hobbled 
" away. 

- “Oh, that’s all right,” Duncan called 
after him. “I wont say anything about 
But the banker was out of hearing. 
When old Sam returned from the 
house with the paint and brushes, he 
had Promoter Burnham in his trail and 
_they walked at once to the model of the 
gas-burner on which Graham had ex- 
pended so many patient years of toil. 
Nat, hidden away behind the showcases, 
“heard Burnham’s voice as if the New 
Yorker were continuing a conversation 
"he had begun on the way from the ho- 
tel. 
“Yes, that’s my business, Mr. Gra- 
“ham,” he was saying. “Sometimes I 
have bought odd, no-account things that 
have made me a lot of money and more 
times they never amount to anything, 
put that burner you’ve got here sort of 
‘took my fancy. Such a curious idea—I 
“sort of took to it,” he went’on. “It’s 
patented, isn’t it?” he asked. 
“Yes, sir,” said Sam. “I took out a 
patent on it.” 
“Do you want to sell the patent?” 
asked Burnham, carelessly. 
' Nat ceased his attempts at work and 
listened intently..-The talk had a familiar 
air somehow, and he was trying to re- 
call something that had slipped from 
his memory. 

“Well, if you think it’s worth any- 
thing,” began Graham, walking slowly 
‘toward the gas-burner on his work- 


bench and the promoter followed, ° 


Watching him narrowly for the effect of 
his words. 

“Well, it might be some time and 

again, it: might. not,” he said. “I 

was thinking at dinner I’d like to own 

t burner and I made out a little bill 


of sale, and, says I to myself, ‘If Graham > 
will take five hundred dollars for — 
that thing,’ says I, ‘I'll give it to him, 
spot cash, right in his hand,’ says I.” — 
“Five hundred dollars!” repeated old 
Sam, reverently, and with an admiring 
look at the model which had consumed 
so much of his time and thought. 
Burnham was quick to press his ad 
vantage. : 
“Yes—five hundred—cash!” he said, 
drawing a bundle of bank notes from 
his inside pocket and holding them un- 
der the poor old fellow’s gaze. “I guess 
you don’t know it yet, but I heard at the 
bank that they wasn’t going to extend 
the time on that note of yours and I 
thought this five hundred would come 


in handy and I wanted to help you out.” 


He slapped his palm with the packet 
of money and smiled at Graham, just 
as the cat probably smiles at the canary 
when lunch is announced. . 

“Well, that was very kind of you, 
sir,” said Graham. “Everybody’s being 
good to me to-day—or else I’m dream- 
ing.” 

“Then it’s a bargain?” asked Burn- 
ham, eagerly, thrusting the money and 
the bill of sale toward the druggist. — 

“Well, I hope you don’t lose anything 
by it, Mr. Burnham,” he began, when 
the pronouncing of the promoter’s name 
brought back to Nat’s memory another 
708 in the chain he had been struggling — 

or. 

He came out from behind the show- 
case in a hurry. 

“Hold on a minute, Mr. Graham!” he 
said. “Is this patent of yours for getting 
gas from crude oil ?” 

“Yes, it is,” said Sam. “It’s this bur- 
ner here—” 

“Well, I wouldn’t sell it just yet if I 
were you,” continued Nat. 

Burnham turned on him in a rage. 

“What are you butting into this for?’ 
he demanded. 

“Because I’m a business man,” reé- 
torted Nat. “If you don’t believe it, ask 
him.’ 

“He has a perfect right to, Mr Burn- — 
ham,” said Graham, mildly, “he is my 
partner.” : 

The promoter glared at Nat and took 
a hasty turn up and down the store, 





sik eee 
smacking his hands together behind his 
back 


“You haven’t got any objections to 
his getting this money, have you?” he 
_ demanded. 

“Oh, no,” said Nat, sweetly, “but I 
want to look into it a little first. I have 
an idea you wouldn’t offer five hundred 
dollars for this burner unless you ex- 
(Se to make something out of it, and 
I think it ought to be worth as much to 
Mr. Graham as it is to you.” 

Burnham shoved his roll of money 
back. into his pocket and turned away 
impatiently. 

“Ah, you don’t kncw what you're 
talking about!” he snapped. 

“That's right,” said Duncan, cheer- 
fully. “I know I don’t, but I happen to 
kniow that you’re promoting a scheme 
for making gas from crude oil, and you 
wont get this burner until I have con- 
sulted my friend, Henry Kellogg, about 
x.” 

At the mention of Kellogg’s name, 
Burnham started with surprise and 
looked at Nat with new curiosity. 

“You mean Kellogg of L..J. Partlett 
& Co.?” he demanded. 

'“That’s the man,” said Nat, blandly, 
“the new junior partner. He’s a par- 
ticular friend of mine.” 

“Oh, well, if you’re representing Kel- 
logg, I’ve got nothing more to say,” he 
said, angrily, “only I can’t see why the 
devil he sent you here!” 

“T’m ashamed to tell you,” said Dun- 
can. “You'd better ask him,” and he 
walked back toward the counter and re- 
sumed his work. 

Burnham glared at him a few mo- 
ments in helpless rage and then turned 
to Graham. 

“T'll see you again, Mr. Graham,” he 
snapped. “But you’d better take my tip 
and don’t do any business with that fel- 
low until you find out who he is.” 

With which parting shot he flung 
himself out of the store, leaving poor 
old Sam more amazed than ever. The 
‘five hundred dollars that had almost 
been in his fingers seemed to be gone 
forever and he still had his gas-burner. 

Nat went close and put a hand on his 
‘shoulder. 

“All that may have sounded queer to 


you,” he said, “but I’m not here to 
you out of your invention.” a 

The old man turned and took both of — 
his hands warmly. 

“There’s nothing on earth, my 
that could make me think you are,” 
said. “But that five hundred dollars 
would have paid you for taking up 
note—and I could have bought Betty a 
dress for the party. But I’m sure you 
have done what is the best,” he added, 
turning away-to greet Betty who came 
hurrying in. 

“Father, Mr. Lockwood wants to see 
you over at the bank,” slfe said. 

“Oh, yes, he’s got that note for you,” 
explained Nat. “He was in here a few 
minutes and spoke about it.” 

“Oh, that note,” murmured the old 

druggist, getting his hat from the corner — 
of the gas-burner. “I'll go right over’ 
there. I never had so many things hap- 
= to me in one day before in all my — 
ife.” 
When he was gone Nat watched Bet- 
ty for a few minutes as she toiled on the 
floor with scrubbing brush and pail, try- 
ing to clean in front of the counter, 

Then he dived. into his pocket, 
brought up the remnants of the roll and — 
counted it. 

“Betty,” he said, “could you get a 
party dress for thirty-two dollars and 
fifty-three cents?” 

The girl dropped her scrubbing brush 
with a splash. 

“Good heavens! I should say so!” she 
gasped. 

“Well, will you take this money and 
get one, as a favor to me?” he asked, - 
holding it toward her. 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of it!” she ex- 
claimed. “No, no!” 

“Please!” he urged. “I want you to gO — 
to that party.” 

“Thank you just the same,” said Bet- 
ty, with a frank smile of friendship ‘ 
lighting her pretty face, “but I dont 
care to go now.” : 

“What? Why you insisted upon it 4 
little while ago,” he said. me 

“Yes, I know,” said Betty, rubb 
her scrubbing brush with the soap an¢ — 
looking thoughtfully across the store. — 
“But since then I’ve been thinking over 
what you said to me and I know I'd be 





‘of place there. I belong here with 
ather, working in the store. And I 
ess folks is better off,” added Betty, 
ttacking the woodwork with vigor, “if 

y stay where they belong.” 

Nat watched her a moment in silence, 
slowly returned the money to his pocket 
and pulled out his note-book and pencil. 

“That’s good enough to go in the 
rules,’ he murmured as he wrote it 
down. 


CHAPTER VI 


’ Had it been your good fortune ‘to 
visit the charming if somewhat sleepy 
little town of Radville some ten months 
later, without having happened around 
in the interval, the chances are that your 
| attention would have been first arrested 
by the brilliant and shimmering new 
drug-store of Graham & Duncan, on the 
site of the moldering old one, electric- 
lighted, tesselated, marbleized—stocked 
to the minute and shining to the !ast de- 
gree. Most of that—probably all of that 
—was Nat Duncan’s work in the busy 
months that followed his joining his for- 
tunes with old Sam Graham, and like- 
wise the rebuilding and thé refurnishing 
of Sam and Betty’s tumble-down home 
into a comfortable and happy abode was 
_ Nat Duncan’s work, as any resident of 
Radville, male or female, would have 
been only too glad to tell you. 

Nor did the activities of this remark- 
able young man stop there. Betty Gra- 
kam he had sent away to school for six 
months—or he had prevailed upon Sam 
to allow the firm to send her, which 
amounted to the same thing—and she 
was expected to dazzle the natives al- 
most any day as a full-blown rose of 
girlhood instead of the unpromising bud 
they had been accustomed to see around 
the old store. Tracey Tanner was clerk 
to the drug firm and the town seemed 
to revolve around the glistening soda- 
fountain, which was the chief decora- 
tive charm of the drug-store. 

And as for Nat himself, he was fol- 
_ lowing the rules of conduct laid down 
for him by Harry Kellogg, with a reli- 

Ous persistency that seemed tobe slow- 

but surely bringing things to a focus 
with a mathematical certainty and along 


the lines of Kellogg’s prophecy. But Nat — 
was beginning to dread the outcome. — 

Josie Lockwood was all well enough 
at the start but—well, marrying a girl 
for her money alone was a pretty low- 
down trick for a man of Nat Duncan’s 
caliber to attempt, and it was his re- 
alization of that fact that brought a 
frown to his brow every time he thought 
of her. True, Josie was still ardently 
wooed by the effusive Mr. Barnett, her 
father’s clerk, but from the day Nat 
first drew soda-water for her and Angie — 
Willis, he did not try to conceal from 
himself the fact that Josie was probably 
his any time he cared to mention the 
matter. Recently, however, Josie was 
getting on his nerves a little bit, and he 
wasn’t sure how it was all going to end. 

It was the evening that Betty had 
come home from boarding-school for 
the first time, and had amazed her father 
and Tracey by the fruition of her 
beauty, set off by a simple but perfectly 
tailored gown such as no one in Rad- 
ville had ever seen on Betty Graham. 

Nat had not seen her—he was at 
prayer meeting when she arrived at the 
drug-store, and when he got there she 
was gone home to supper with her ador- 
ing father, Josie Lockwood had called 
Nat up.on the telephone and taken him 
to task for not waiting to escort -her 
home from church, and Nat had wearily 
explained that he thought she preferred 
Roland Barnett’s company, which he 
did not think at all, and Josie had 
promptly inquired if he had hurried 
home to meet Betty. He was gloomily 
pondering on the whole proposition 
when a lusty shout of his name from the 
door startled him. 

He turned to meet a.no less unexpect- 
ed personage than Harry Kellogg. 

“Old Dr. Duncan!” he shouted. “T 
wouldn’t have believed it! By Jove, it’s 
all true.” 

Nat welcomed him heartily and mer- 
rily, and after Kellogg explained that 
he had come down on business with old 
“Blinky” Lockwood, the conversation 
turned to the progress of the Fortune 
Hunter, and Duncan immediately be- 
came grave again. ‘ 

“I’ve obeyed every rule,” he said. 
“Not a drink, not a smoke, not a sweart, 





and as for the. church—why, I own it! 

This thing is so easy it seems a shame 
to do it.” 

' “And the girl?’ pursued Kellogg. 

“You made a play for old Lockwood’s 

_ daughter ?” 

“Certainly not!” exclaimed Nat. 
- “You're forgetting your own instruc- 

tions. I allowed her to make a play for 
me. Remember, she was to propose to 
me, Harry.” 
= hanble Fen. grating 4 mistake,” said 
_ Kellogg. “And how far have you got: 
Engaged yet?” 
~ “No, I’ve got two months yet,” said 
Nat. “But it’s worse than that. It’s got 
to a place where I have to dodge her 
now.” 

“Splendid!” cried Harry. “But don’t 
carry the dodging too far.” 

Duncan paused and considered for a 
_ moment. 

“Harry, do.you -really want me to 
carry out the rest of the agreement?” 
he asked. 

“T most certainly do!” declared Kel- 

. “Why not?” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said Nat. “When 
you proposed the scheme I was down 
and out and willing to take a chance at 

ing, no matter how contemptible. 
Now it’s different.” 

His friend looked at him quizzically, 
' trying to get at the real reason for his 

- change of front. 

“Good heavens!” he said. “You don’t 
mean you’d be willing to live here?” 

“T don’t know,” mused Nat. “I’m be- 
ginning to like it.” . 

“Then I’ve arrived just in time to set 
you straight,” declared Kellogg, sitting 
up very suddenly. “Here’s the heiress 
you came to get, ready and anxious, 
everything coming your way and you’re 

half-inclined to back out.” 
-. Duncan walked across the store and 
perched on the corner of the desk for 
a confidential talk. 

“See here, Harry,” he said, “when I 
first landed here I had about as gay and 
sociable a time as a bell-buoy in the 


ocean. I nearly died for something to 


do and someone to talk to. Then I got 
_ in with this old prince, Graham, and for 
’ the first time in my life I was glad to 
work to take my mind off the dullness. 


There was next to nothing in this store 
and Graham and his daughter hadn’t a 
penny. It was so peculiar finding some- 
one who was worse off than I was, that 
I used up all the coin you advanced me — 
straightening them out.” : 

“Yes, you wrote me about that,” ins — 
terjected Kellogg, smiling. 

“Then I got dead interested trying to 
make the store amount to something,” 
continued Nat. “And I never in my life 
was so happy as when it began to show 
a profit. I realized things were easier 
for the old man, and I found by scrimp- 
ing a little we could send the girl away — 
to school. She was well worth it, you 
know, and—” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Kellogg, raising his 
eyebrows and giving his friend a wise 
look. “So that’s the idea !” 

“No, no, no!” protested Duncan. “Not * 
what you mean, Harry, not at all. Only 
she—well, she’s a nice little girl and she 
needed a chance in life, that’s all. Since ° 
I’ve been working here I’ve stuck to all 
the terms of our agreement—singled 
out this Lockwood girl and worked all 
the degrees. I didn’t say much—no love- 
making, but just let her catch me look- 
ing sadly at her once in a while.” 

“That’s the way,” interrupted Harry, 
—- ; “you’ve got the idea, 

at.” 

“Yes, that’s the way,” repeated Dun- 
can, bitterly, “but the longer I keep it 
up, the meaner I feel. I’m getting along 
on my own account now,-and I want you 
to agree to let me out. These rubes, as 
you call them, struck me as being noth- 
ing but a lot of jay freaks at first, but 
when you get to know them they are 
just as human as city people. I like ’em 
now and, on the level, I’m getting kind 
of stuck on church. And as for work, - 
why, I eat it up!” 

Kellogg rose with a heavy sigh, which 
was belied by the smile that flickered 
around the corners of- his mouth and — 
walked so close to Nat that he could 
look into his eyes. He felt that he must — 
use his utmost powers of persuasion if * 
his whole scheme was not to collapse, 
leaving Duncan where he had been @ 
year before with only a hard experi 
ence for his pains. é 

“Nat, my poor crazy friend, listen to 





- THE FORTUNE 


.’ he said, earnestly, “This working 
and helping Graham is all very noble 
d fine and,I’m glad you’ve done it. 
This drug-store is a monument to your 
uusiness ability, but come down to earth 
ow. This place is paying a little profit 
“—very good; that’s all it ever will do. 
It’s all new to you and you're having 
the time of your life finding out you’re 
‘ood for something. But from now on 
it will get stale and before long you'll 
hate it, and next you'll hate the town 
and then you'll be right where you were 
before. Now, I’m going to hold you to 
your bargain for your own sake. If 
“you're stuck on the town and the store, 
you can keep right on just as well after 
you’re married, but if you’re not— 
you've got a fortune to do what you like 
with. Oh, Nat, don’t let this chance slip 
now, on your life!” 

“But think of the injustice to the 
girl!” protested Nat. “From the way 
I've been living she thinks I’m closely 
telated to the saints.” 

Kellogg considered a moment before 
answering this argument, but he smiled 
craftily as he said: 

“Well, if you think you’re taking a 
mean advantage on that account, when 
she proposes to you, tell her all about 
yourself—just the sort of chap you’ve 
been. And if she wants to back out then, 
I'll have nothing to say. But believe me, 
Nat, if you tell her, it will cinch mat- 
ters.” 

Duncan dropped into the chair that 
Kellogg had vacated and held his head 
in his hands. 

“Well, a bargain’s a bargain,” he 
said, gloomily. “I gave you my word of 
honor and I'll go through with this 
thing, but I tell you now, I don’t like 
" 


“Oh, I suppose that’s the way you 
feel now,” said Harry, soothingly, “but 
sometime you'll come to me and say: 
‘Harry, if you had let me back out of 
that agreement, I’d never have forgiven 
you.’ ”? 

“All right,” sighed Nat, getting up 
wearily. “I suppose you know best. 

“You can bet I do!” said Kellogg, en- 
thusiastically. “And now, I’ve got to get 
around and see your prospective father- 


in-law.’ 


He was moving toward the door 
when Nat recalled that he had not asked 
him something of grave importance to 
old Sam and Betty. 

“Oh, say, Harry,” he said, “how is 
that patent gas-burner getting on?” 
“Our lawyers are still working on it,” 
said Kellogg. “The Modern Gas Com- 
pany seems like a big thing. They’ve got 

a burner that does the trick all right, — 
but if we find it’s an infringement on 
Graham’s patent we'll put a crimp in ~ 
them. How much of it do you own?” 

“It’s all Graham’s,” said Nat, shortly. 

“All Graham’s?” repeated the other 
in surprise. “And you write me as if it 
were everything in the world to you. 
You’re still far from a business man, 
Nat.” 

Josie Lockwood entered as he was 
about to pass out of the store and Nat 
introduced him. * 

“Oh, Mr. Kellogg,” she said, “my 
father is waiting for you.” 

“T’'ll soon fix that,” laughed Harry. 
“As I’m not wanted here and am await- 
ed there, I’ll be off.” 

“Hurry back!” called Nat. 

Josie turned to him poutingly and re- 
newed the argument she had begun over 
the telephone about his escorting her 
home from church. 

“It’s awfully hard for me, Nat,” she 
protested, “to have folks think I’m pur- 
suing you and you’re avoiding me.” 

“Oh, Josie!’ he scolded, shaking his 
finger at her. 

“T don’t believe you care anything 
about me!” she said, suddenly and with 
an arch look. 

Nat felt in his bones that the crucial 
moment was at hand but he was power- 
less to stop its advance. ; 

“Oh, Josie; please—” he protested. 
But she gave him another maidenly 
modest locke and continued: 

“You never told me so.” 

“Don’t you see that I shouldn’t?” he 
declared, going close to her. “You are 
an only daughter—you are rich—an 


-heiress. I am a poor man. Would you 
want it said that I was only after your 


money ?” 

“No one would dare say such a 
thing,” she protested, indignantly, and 
moving a bit closer to him. ; 
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“Oh, yes, they. would,” he insisted. 
“And for all you know, they might be 
fight. How could you tell that—” 
“Oh, don’t say such horrid things!” 
- cooed the heiress. “I could tell, Nat. A 
woman always can. I know that you'd 
_ be incapable of such a thing. Papa 
knows it, too,” she added. <“No one has 
ever got ahead of papa, and he says you 
are a fine, steady, Christian man and he 
would rather see me your wife than any 
one he knows.” 
It popped out before Josie was quite 

_ ready for it and Nat was taken almost 
unawares, but he stuck to the pro- 
gram laid down by Kellogg. 

_ “Josie, the time has come when you 
must know the truth,” he said, solemn- 
ly. “I am not what you think me; I am 
not what your father or any one in town 
thinks me. I’m not a Christian; I didn’t 
-know anything about a church until I 
came here; I smoke and I drink and I 
swear and I gamble—and I’ve cut them 
all out just to trick you into caring for 
‘ %”? 


“T don’t believe it!” she interrupted. 

But he buried his face in his hands 
and pretended to.mask his emotion. 

“Oh, Josie, it’s too true, too true,” 
he moaned. 

In an instant she had her arms around 
his neck and drew his head down to 

- hers. 

“Nevertheless,” she said, “I will be 
your wife!” 

“Josie!” he yelled, looking up in 
alarm. 

“Nat, my darling!* whispered the 
heiress and she kissed him. 


CHAPTER VII 


Roland Barnett came rushing into the 
drug-store five minutes after Josie had 
fled home with her wonderful news, and 
while Nat was still trying to compre- 
hend that the die was cast and that he 
had promised to make the heiress a good 
husband—although that wasn’t specified 

in the rules. 
~ “Say, I want you to let Josie Lock- 

wood alone,” yelled the irate bank clerk. 
“You got her to come back here to- 
hight aiter I took her home from meet- 


in’. From now on I want you to 
alone and you'll do it, too, if you k 
“a ns for gesieseag 

. t do you mean that line o} 
talk ?” peste Nat. r " “ 

“T’ll tell you what I mean,” shouted 
Roland. “I was a-goin’ with Josie Lock- 
wood for more’n a year before you 
came here and you thought on account 
of her money you’d sneak in and cut me 
out.” 

“Was it on account of her money you 
were after her?” asked Nat, blandly, 

“No, and it aint no business of yours 
if it were,” retorted his rival. “But this 
here’s what I’m gettin’ at. A cashier 
skipped out of the New York National 
Bank about ten months ago and they 
aint got no track. of him yet.” 4 

“Indeed?” said Duncan, with appar- 
ent interest. + 

“T’ve had my suspicions all along,” 
went on Barnett, belligerently, “but the 
other day I got a description of him and 
the description just fits—want to see 
it?” 

He held out a folded paper and Nat 
glowered at him. 

“So you think I’m that bank fellow, 
eh?” he said. 

“You keep away from Josie Lock- 
wood or you'll find out what I think,” 
warned Mr. Barnett. “Why, if I was to ~ 
show this to Mr. Lockwood—” 

“That will do for this evening,” said 
Duncan, sternly. “Get out!” 

“You'd better agree—”’ Barnett be- 
gan. 

But before he had outlined his con 
tract the drug-clerk seized him by the 
collar and propelled him through the ~ 
open door. 

The telephone rang—it was Josie 
wanting to tell him ‘how her papa 
received the news of their engagement, 
how delighted he was to hear it—and 
while Nat sat on the desk and lied 
cheerfully into the telephone, a charm- 
ing vision in pink and white appeared 
in the doorway—a vision so unexpect 
and so startling that his voice trailed 
away into silence and he hung up the 
receiver in the midst of a sentence. 

It was Betty—the butterfly emerged 
from the chrysalis that he had sent 
away to school six months before; Bet- 





ity, so eager to see him again that she 
ld not wait until he closed the store 

r the night and had come to see her at 
father’s house. He gasped and 
‘stared awkwardly, just as her father 

' had done, when he first saw the change 
in her—but somehow she had expected 
Nat to know her at a glance. And when 
the first surprised greetings were over, 
they sat down to chat. 

_ “It’s a change for the better, isn’t it, 
Nat?” she asked a little wistfully. 
“T should think it was!” he exclaimed 
with enthusiasm, “It is certainly marve- 
jous ,* 

’ She blushed under his frank gaze of 
admiration, and her voice shook a bit 
as she said: 

“Does it make you a little bit proud, 
Nat, to—to know that you did it all?” 

' “Rot!” he said, promptly. “You did 

- it yourself!” 

_ They were sitting very close together, 

on the long bench near the soda-foun- 

'tain and, almost unconsciously, she 

reached for one of his hands and held it 

_ while she answered him—a little speech 

_ that welled up from her heart. 

' “Oh, no,” she said, very earnestly, 
“I didn’t do it. Why, Nat, you began it 
the first day I saw you in the old store 

by the things you said to me. Then I 

_ watched you as you made life a heaven 
for father and me and I thought, if I 

/ were a man I’d try to be as near like you 
as I could. The time you told.me you 
were going to send me to school I said 


to myself: ‘I’ll follow his example just: 


as near as I possibly can—lI’ll work 
_ ever so hard and I'll try to treat people 
as he treats them;’ and—oh, Nat, it’s 
worked so wonderfully! It’s made all 
the girls at school like me and now, and 
_what’s ten thousand times best of all, 
you notice an improvement the moment 
see me and I never was so happy 
m my life. Nat,” she concluded, raptur- 
ously, “you are the very best man in 
the whole world !” 
Duncan turned away with a sharp 
' Stab in the region of his heart. 
“Don’t!” he moaned. “For heaven’s 
sake, don’t!” 
“I know you don’t like me to telt you 
this,” she went on earnestly, “but I’m 
“S0ing to just the same. Why, father and 


I both cried to-night when he showed — 
me how you had fixed up the house. 
Nat, you must let me tell you the truth — 
about yourself—it’s so splendid to live 
the life you do. You are all unconscious 
of it and-I want you to realize it. It 
makes everybody love you.” __ 

He was never more miserable in his 


-life. He felt he could not endure the 


frank gaze of this innocent girl as she 
heaped encomiums upon his hypocritical 
head and he looked at the floor. 

“Betty, does it make you feel—er— 
that way toward me?” he asked, after a 
pause. 

“Why, of course,” she began, “every- 
one who—” 

Then she realized what she was really 
saying and paused in embarrassment. 

Nat did not notice her confusion; he 
was too busy with his own thoughts, 

“That’s why I came here, Betty,” he 
said. 

She was still looking away from him 
—she did not understand what he was 
saying, but she hoped fervently. 

“Yes?” she whispered, questioningly. 

“Yes—I came here with the idea of 
getting married. You never guessed 


_ that, did you?” he said, almost broken- 
] 


y. 

“No,” she murmured, raising her 
head and looking on past him. She did 
not trust herself to meet his eyes. 

“Well, it’s the truth,” he said, “and— 
and—lI can’t tell you now—not now— 
Betty—” 

Still she misunderstood and she rose, 
smiling happily. 

“T think I’d better go—go home,” she 
half-whispered, moving toward the 
door. 

He looked at her. One glance at her 
face told him she could not possibly 
have understood. 

“Oh, wait; Betty—I must tell you,” 
he faltered, “I must.” 

She stood motionless, her eyes bright 
and fixed on space far beyond the limits 
of the room, waiting for the declaration 
she felt was trembling on his lips. 

“To-night,” he said, miserably, “to- 
night I—I became engaged to Josie 
Lockwood.” 

He blurted out the confession at the 
end, and she met the blow without the 





- quiver of an eyelash. For a long min- 

ute she stood speechless, while her girl- 
_ ish dreams vanished into thin air. When 
she spoke it was with the same sweet, 
even tone that had thrilled him before 
his labored admission. 

“Oh, Nat, ¢ ar, I’m so glad for you,” 
she said. “I wish you all the happiness 
in the world. Good-night.” . 

And she moved swiftly away and 
slipped through the doorway before he 
realized that it was over. 


CHAPTER VII 


Kellogg, going direct from Lock- 
wood’s home, where he had heard Jo- 
sie’s announcement of her engagement, 
to the old Graham place which Nat had 
renovated for Sam and Betty, found 
the druggist sitting undér the trees in 
the half-light from the parlor windows 
and introduced himself without parley. 

Graham sprang up with delight to 
welcome him. : 

“Well, well!” he exclaimed, shaking 
Harry's hand fervently: “So you're 
Nat’s friend from New York—Mr. Kel- 
logg—that he talks about so much! I’m 
real glad to see you. Nat must have been 
overjoyed whe you dropped in on him. 

“Oh, Betty!” he called into the house, 
“here’s someone you'll be glad to see— 
come out a minute.” 

Betty came to the door and stood a 
moment framed in the opening, the light 
shining on her pretty, girlish face -as 
she peered into the darkness smilingly. 

“Who is it?” she asked, when she 
saw the tall stranger on the lawn with 
her father. 

* “Tt’s Mr. Kellogg—Nat’s friend, you 
know,”. said Graham, and Betty tripped 
down the steps to greet him. 

“Oh, Mr. Kellogg!” she exclaimed, 
holding out her little hand. “How do 
you do? We’ve heard so much about you 
-—we almost feel as if we knew you.” 

. “So you're the little girl?’ smiled 
Harry, holding her hand an instant and 
looking at her quizzically. 

_ She smiled and nodded shyly. 

“How delighted Nat must have been 
to see you?” she said. 

Harry grinned at the memory of 


ie! 
* 


Duncan’s reception of him and what: 
lowed it. 

“Well, he was and he wasn’t,” } 
said. “And I think I’ve just found out” 
why he wasn’t. For certain reasons 
ought to be the happiest man in to 
to-night and then again—” 

Betty looked up quickly as he pau 
to watch her admiringly. 

She tried desperately to keep her 
voice steady, but there was a little qua 
er in it when she said: 

“Oh, then you’ve heard that—-that 
Nat 1s engaged to be married?” 

“Yes, I’ve heard,” said Kellogg, 
soberly. 

A silence fell on the trio for an in 
stant, and Graham glanced uneasily at 
his daughter, whose glance was fixed 
on the grass, Be 

“It was quite a surprise to us,” he 
said. “He—he must -have decided very 
suddenly. It will seem queer without 
him at the store.” 

“You wont care to lose Nat, then?” 
queried Harry, looking closely at the 
father and daughter, who were strug- 
gling so hard to appear almost uncon- 
cerned about the tragedy that had come 
into their lives so suddenly. 

Betty broke the silence this time. 

“Nat is very dear to father and me, 
Mr. Kellogg,” she said, “and we'll be — 
glad of anything that will make him 
happy.” 

The quick eye of old Sam caught the 
glitter of a tear on her eyelash, and he 
slipped a comforting arm around her 
and turned her toward the house. 

“You'd better see if Miss Carpentet 
has the spare room ready, dear,” he sug- 
gested, and Betty tripped up the stairs 
and turned a laughing glance at Kel- 
logg over her shoulder, a 

“How careless of me!” she said. 
“You must be starved! I’ll get you and 
Nat some lunch—he ought to be here 
soon.” ’ a 

“Please don’t trouble—” Kellogg be- 

an. ; 
: But she was gone into the house be- 
fore he finished and Graham turned to 
him apologetically. 

“I thought I wouldn’t talk about the = 
—the engagement before her & 
awhile,” he said. “You see, Nat’s bee 
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ch to us that it’s a sort of a shock 
at first—” 

I understand,” Harry said. “I’m-sor- 

it was brought up—I wont mention it 

in. But I haven’t told you my real 

‘business here, Mr. Graham. I have quite 
an important business matter to talk to 
you about.” 

He sat on the lower step and the old 
‘man slowly seated himself beside him. 
' “Business?” he said, with a little 
| laugh. “Oh, then you'd better wait until 

‘at comes.” 
_ “Nat?” laughed Kellogg. “Why?” 
- “Oh, I guess you know why,” said 
‘Sam. “Nat’s often told me of your won- 
derful success in Wall Street and I’ve 
always felt what a gp help he must 
have been to you. It must have been 
yery hard for you to get on without him 
to advise you.” 
_ Kellogg leaned back against the hand- 
tail and laughed while Graham looked 
‘at him in mild surprise. 
_ “Well, I’ve managed to get along 
somehow,” he said, wiping his eyes, “but 
Nat tells me this matter is entirely your 
affair. Here’s a telegram I received since 
» I left Nat to-night from our attor- 

nheys—” 

He fished a yellow slip out of his 

et and held it up to the beam of 

foie that poured from the open door- 
Way and read: 

Modern Gas Company offer fifty 
thousand dollars and ten thousand 
Shares of stock for Graham patent. 
Advise us. 

Graham looked off across the lawn as 
if he had not heard. 

“I consider that a very fair offer,” 
Stiggested the financier. 
_ “Fifty thousand dollars,” murmured 
the old man, musingly. “He’s a wonder- 
ful boy—wonderful !” 

Kellogg waited patiently for some 
comment, but Graham was still lost in 

s 


At length Harry spoke again. 

“Well, what de. on think about ac- 

| tepting this proposition?” he asked. 

| “Accepting it?’ repeated Sam, me- 
ically. “Oh, that’s just as he says.” 

__ Just as he skys!” retorted Kellogg. 
ut he told me he owned no part of 
patent—that it was all your's!” 


“Of course he did,” declared Graham, 
triumphantly, “That’s just like him. But 
he owns it all.” 

The man from New York stared at 
the gentle old chemist a few moments 
trying to straighten the matter out in 
his own mind and then gave it up. 

“What arrangement did you have?” 
he asked. 

“We didn’t have any,” said Sam. 

Kellogg lost a bit of his patience. 

“Then why in Heaven’s name do you 


gay it’s all Nat’s?” he demanded. 


Graham turned slowly and placed a 
hand on his arm. 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” he said, slowly. 
“Suppose you were an old man, Mr, 
Kellogg, who'd failed at everything you 
had undertaken. Suppose that you had 
a little motherless girl that you loved, 
but because of your inability she went 
about so shabby and forlorn that all the 
young folks laughed at her and wouldn’t 
have anything to do with her—” 

He paused a moment and Kellogg 
looked gravely out across the dark lawn 
to where the lights of a neighbor’s house 
were gleaming, and he conjured up in 
his mind a picture of what it was that 
Nat had stumbled upon less than a year 
before. 

“Suppose you’d come. to the end,” 
went on the old man, “and were about 
to be turned out of.your store, when 
along came a young fellow who gave 
you every cent he had in the world to 
start you over again, and then in addi- 
tion, he had worked with all his might, 
day after day, until he’d made every- 
thing comfortable and easy for you; 
suppose he’d changed your shabby little 
girl into a beautiful young woman—and - 
then that a patent that you’d have sold 
for $500 only for him suddenly brought 
you in a whole lot of money—who 
would you think it belonged to?” 

Kellogg reached out and gave the old 
man’s hand a comforting squeeze, and 
then he rose quickly and turned away. 

“I didn’t realize how much he meant 
to you,” he said, quietly. 

“Here’s Nat now,” said Graham, in © 
an infinitely more cheerful tone, as he 
heard the familiar step on the walk. 
“Tl go in and see how Betty’s getting 
on and leave you two together.” 
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Kellogg went forward a few steps to 
meet Nat, and his first glance at Dun- 
can’s face told him that the Fortune 
Hunter had been wrestling with him- 
self and had arrived at a decision. 

#Oh, here you are,” said Nat, in a 
tone of relief. “I’ve been hunting all 
over for you. Harry, I’m not going 
through with this thing. That’s flat!” 

“No?” queried Kellogg, but with lit- 
tle surprise in his tone. 

“No!” declared Nat, thrusting his 
hand into his pocket, “Here’s a check 
for four hundred dollars—all the money 
I’ve got now—and a note for the bal- 

“Oh, I don’t want these,” protested 
Kellogg, trying to shove the papers back 
on Duncan. 

“But you'll take ’em just the same!” 
declared Nat, defiantly. “I’d rather pay 
that back than find the North Pole! 
Now, that’s settled, I’m going to see 
Lockwood and his daughter and tell 
them the whole thing.” 

“You've got a.pleasant little job 
ahead of you,” suggested Harry. 

“T don’t care about that,” said Nat, 
wearily. “It’s Josie I’m thinking of. 


Why, it’s awful, Harry, to trick a girl- 


into caring for you and then to—to—” 

He hesitated for a phrase and Kellogg 
supplied it. 

“Break her heart?” he suggested. 
“Don’t flatter yourself, Nat. It isn’t that 
she loves you—it’s because you’re the 
best chance she’s seen. The system 
would have worked just as well if any- 
one else had tried it. The trouble is that 
people know you’re engaged and they'll 
say you've thrown her over and that’s 
going to make her feel pretty cheap for 
awhile, but she’ll get over it. Only you'll 
lose a fortune—don’t forget that.” 

“No, I wont lose it,” retorted Nat. 
“T never had it and I don’t want it. 
There are better things than money to 
make a man happy.” 

“You got that out of a book,” grinned 
the other, maliciously. 

“No, I didn’t. I found it out,” Dun- 
can said, hotly. “I had everything I 
wanted when I was in college—youth, 
health, all the money I wanted and 
plenty of friends and I thought I was 


a pretty lucky and a pretty happy kid, 


but I know now how you can beat 
sort of happiness to death. Ha 

reat way to be happy is to wan 
have your work amount to somethi 
and to have some one who believes j 
you to work for! I’ve found that 
this year!” 

Kellogg turned to him suddenly wit 
a frank smile and his hand outstretched 

“And you’re right, Nat,” he s 
heartily. “I’m glad you backed out. | 
was a low-down scheme, and I propose 
it because I’m a schemer and I knew i 
would work—but it’s made a man 
you, Nat, and I’m mighty glad.” 

Nat clasped the extended hand ¢ 
looked at his friend curiously. 

“What’s changed you all of a sud- 
den?” he demanded. 

“Well, I’ve talked with Graham,” ad- 
mitted Kellogg, “and—lI’ve seen his 
daughter.” 

They were starting into the house 
arm in arm when-a clatter at the gate, 
the rush of hurried footsteps, and the 
sound of voices made them turn in sur-~ 
prise to face “Blinky” Lockwood, Josié, 
and young Barnett. All three were im 
tensely excited and the fair Josie 
evidently been weeping. 

“Here, young man!” called the bank= 
er, pointing a long forefinger at Nat, “I 
want to have a word with you right 
here and now.” 

Duncan stopped while Kellogg went 
up the steps into the shadow of the 
porch. 

“Well, sir,” said Nat, “what is it?” 

“There aint no use of my beatin 
around the bush,” said Lockwood. “I 
know you’ve behaved yourself in this 
town, but nobody knows who you are 
or where you come from, and now Ro 
land’s made a charge again’ you 
you’ve got to answer it.” ; 

“I accused him of it to-night,” inter 
jected Barnett, hastily, “and he didn 
deny it. And I can prove it!” 

“Prove what?” demanded Nat, if 
dignantly, as he took a step forward. — 

Roland prudently retired be 
Lockwood and the sniveling Josie. 

“That you’re a bank thief with 
ward out for you,” he squeak 
“You’re James Hilton, that ran aw 
from the New York National Bank! 





pward the young fellow with a mut- 
ered epithet, but the old banker inter- 
posed his skinny arm between them. 
“Hold on, now!” he exclaimed. “You 
got my daughter to say she’d marry you 
to-night and I want to know more about 
this bank business before it goes any 
further.” ‘. 
Duncan stopped short in his indignant 
dvance on Barnett as a sudden gleam 
of hope flashed through his brain. He 
turned his back on the trio and dropped 


his head. 
“Do you deny it?” demanded Lock- 


_ “I refuse to answer,” said Nat, huski- 
ly, and in apparent trepidation. 
Barnett capered with delight. 
' “Aha! What did I tell you?” he 
‘chuckled, while Josie faced Nat indig- 
‘nantly. “What does this mean?” 
’ “Don’t ask me,” moaned Nat. 
“Ts it true?” she persisted. 
Nat dropped his head again and whis- 
“pered: “You heard what he said.” 
- Josie stamped her foot in fury. 
“Oh, I despise you!” she snapped, 
and turned to her new champion. 
“Roland, I can never thank you 
enough. Wont you take me away from 
“this place ?” 
_ Barnett came from behind the banker 
with a grin of delight, 
“T'd be mighty glad to see you home 
if you'll let me,” he said. 
, Josie took his proffered arm. 
“Oh, Roland, how foolish I’ve been!” 


» she exclaimed. “I believe I’ve liked you 


best all along.” 

Josie paused. It occurred to her that 
‘the proceedings had not been of an of- 
ficial character and she was anxious to 
correct the omission. 

_ “I suppose there is no need to say 
‘the engagement is broken, Mr. Dun- 
tan!” she said, with bitter sarcasm. 

They passed out and Lockwood fol- 
owed. “I'll attend to your case in the 
Morning!” he shouted. “T’ll make you 
Wish you had never come to this town.” 


Kellogg came down from behind the 

1 pillars as soon as Lockwood had 
red. 

y George, old man, that was a bit 


of luck!” the exclaimed. “And you car- 
ried it off like an actor.” 

“A bit of luck!” repeated Nat. “It’s 
more luck than I thought there. was in 
the whole world. But I'll have to catch 
that old curmudgeon before he! gets 
gers added. 

“Hold on, where are you going?” 
asked Kellogg. Oe 

“I’m going to have it out with Lock- 
wood,” replied Nat. “Do you think I 
want him and that cub Barnett to spread 
that story all over town?” 

“Say, leave him to me,” suggested 
Kellogg. “I know what to tell him. He'll 
believe me, too.” 

“Thanks, Harry,” Nat called after 
him. “It would be better if you'd do it. 
Come right back, though.” 

Just then Betty came out to announce 
that supper was ready. She hesitated in 
embarrassment when she saw Nat alone. 
“Betty, I want to tell you something,” 
he called to her softly. “Wont you come 
here a minute ?” 

She was beside him before he had 
ceased speaking, her eyes wide with 
wonder, 

“Do you happen to remember that I 
told you a while ago I was engaged to 
Josie Lockwood ?” he asked and he took 
both her hands in his. 

Betty gave them to him unresisting. 

“What do you mean, Nat?” : 

“Nothing much, only it’s broken off.” 

“Broken off? Oh, Nat! Why?” 

“Because I love you,” he whispered, 
drawing her to him. 

She looked up at him with perfect 
trust. “Oh, Nat, I don’t understand,” 
she said, but she laid her head agairist 
his shoulder with a happy little sigh. 

“Of course you don’t understand,” he 
said, fervently. “You couldn’t under- 
stand. It was all a plan, a scheme—my 
coming here. But it’s different now. I 
love you, Betty, and I want to-be a 
man, Wont you forgive me and be my 
wife?” 

She gently disengaged her hands 
from where he clasped them and let 
them slip about his neck until her fin- 
gers clasped behind, and her eyes shin- 
ing with happiness, looked into his, — 

“TI have loved you from the first day 
I ever saw you!” she whispered. 


na 
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HERE is an article that reads like a fragment of the Arabian Nights. The author, ona 
the foremost American journalists, knows the subject of the article well and his 
Cleary is authoritative. Who says there is no romance to-day! 


I- ONE of the famous eating places 
of the world, which is also one of the 

largest, the Café Royal of London, 
fronting on historic Regent Quadrant 
‘with equal space on Glasshouse and Air 
Streets, is a ground-floor apartment 


some forty feet square that is of itself 
in restaurantdom. Here may be found, 
night after night at dinner, the same as 
semblage of men, which is yet never the 
same, for its individual elements spend 
most of their time in far countries. 
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‘A THEATRICAL SOLDIER OF FORTUNE 


icular patrons of this corner of the 
yal are men whose business keeps 

em moving, and perhaps half of them 
are Americans, though all Christendom 
is represented at one time and another. 
One will find here, on an average even- 
ing, perhaps two or three mining ex- 
s on the way to Australia or South 
frica ; commercial travelers on a grand 


e, who sell machinery in China or’ 


arms and ammunition in the Balkans; 
“engineers who build bridges and _rail- 
roads in previously untracked wilder- 
messes; newspaper correspondents go- 
ang and coming from all parts of the 
“Svorld; buyers for the great American 
Mepartment-stores en route to France 
and Germany; theatrical agents who 
hunt new attractions throughout Eu- 
‘ope; professional globe trotters with 
"favorite restaurants in nearly every cap- 
ital of civilization. It is no unusual thing 
Wor the diners in this room to get to- 
‘gether over post-prandial whiskies and 
soda for the narration of experiences 
“and adventures that last until the res- 
‘taurant closes by rigid municipal edict 
“at 12:30 in the morning. 
The table of honor in this part of the 
Café Royal is still known to many of its 
_frequenters, in affectionate memory of 
apopular American in London, as “Joe 
‘Aaronson’s table,” although Aaronson 
(who was an older brother of Rudolf 
Aaronson, the New York impressario) 
has been dead a decade. The genial 
oseph presided at this table for an un- 
broken twenty years, he being almost 
the only regular patron of the room who 
did not spend most of his time away 
from London, and hence was always 
resent to greet returning travelers. 
ere are a score of Aaronson’s itiner- 
ant contemporaries left, however, who 
“always notify Judah, the manager of the 
restaurant, by telegraph or cable on 
what day they are to arrive after an ab- 
sence from London, in order. that a 
ool may be reserved at the central 
table. ; 


When Cleary Comes to Town 


AND the cosmopolite whose recur- 
ting advent in the Café Royal, at inter- 
Vals varying from a few weeks to a few 
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years, creates the greatest sensation is 
Edwin Cleary, originally of Covington, 
Ky., who, beginning his strenuous ca- 
reer as an actor of promise some thirty 
years ago, and becoming. successively 
manager and showman, then explorer, 
and afterward constructing engineer, 
continually changing or reversing the se- 
quence of his several vocations, ‘thas 
made and lost fortunes, grappled with 
disease, faced death and dodged mis- 
fortune, and made a jest of them all, in 
every part of the world, though he is 
still the youngest kind of a young man 
at fifty. To hear Cleary relate his ex-—- 
periences to an after-dinner audience 
in the Royal—or anywhere else for that 
matter—is something to be remembered. 
He possesses the gift of narrative, a de- 
tail of which is never to make his own 
part in an adventure too prominent, and 
he is on his feet half the time, acting 
out the more vivid incidents of his story. 


His humor is unfailing, and. what — 


with his command of apposite metaphor 
and his facility in sentimental delinea- 
tion, his auditors are sometimes roaring 
with laughter and then listening to him 
almost in tears, 

Cleary last looked in on his friends in 
the big restaurant in London last De- 
cember, after a three-years’ absence 
from civilization, During this period he 
had built a link of the Cape-to-Cairo 
Railroad; had put in a year getting the 
Paradox gold mine in Macequece, in 
Portuguese East Africa, owned by the 
English firm with which he is connect- 
ed, into running order; spent another 
year as manager of a sugar and rubber 
plantation in Central Africa; and then 
had reached Capetown on his way to 
England, only to receive instructions 
from London to go to Damaraland in 
German Southwest Africa to try and 
sell a second-hand railroad his firm 
owned at Beira. This had involved a 
trip of 600 miles through shifting sand _ 
dunes along the coast, the path marked 
only by the dead bodies of beasts of 
burden that had died by the wayside, 
with an expedition that included two 
white men, twenty negro porters, eleven 
camels and one mule. Of this expedition 
Cleary himself, his two white compan- 
ions, ten of the negroes and the mule 





returned alive, all of the camels and 
half of the porters having perished on 
the way. 

On his way from South Africa to 
London Cleary stopped in Paris, where 
some friends took him out to the avia- 
tion field in the Bois to see the flying 

men. 

“That’s just the business for me,” 
said Cleary, when the first man went 
up into the air. “I’m going to exhibit 
some of those fellows in the United 
States. I’ve been out of civilization so 
long that I’m going to stay in it for a 
while.” 


Loses Money on Aviation 


THE next day Cleary had made a 
contract with Paulhan, premier aviator 
of the world, whereby he was to pay 
him $20,000 per month to fly in Ameri- 
ca, and within a week from his arrival 
in Paris he was on his way with the 
Frenchman to this country. Cleary lost 
$80,000 on Paulhan, but that does not 
deter him from investing a couple of 
hundred thousand more in aviation. 

“T’ve always lost money in the show 
business and made it in everything else,” 
he says, “but I’ve got to’get back into 
the show business once in ‘a while in 
order to be sure that I’m alive.” 

Cleary’s adventures by field and flood 
afford enough incident for a library. 
Among others of his experiences he has 
ventured without white companions into 
wildernesses from which no other white 
man has ever returned alive; he has 
built railroads where men died about 
him at the rate of scores per day; he 
has lived for months in the cannibal belt 
. of the African gold cost; he has lain un- 
conscious from deadly fevers hundreds 
of miles from medical assistance ; he has 
been wrecked on the coast of South 
America and has jumped overboard 
after a man in the Red Sea; he has pro 
duced light opera within sound of battle 
during a South American revolution; 
_ he has hunted all kinds of big game; he 
had been bitten by venomous snakes, 
scorpions, and centipedes, and all man- 
ner of crawling things—and he has con- 
ducted commercial negotiations involv- 
ing millions of dollars. 


Be 


Just a Little History 


“MY father originally intended 
for the priesthood,” he told some 
friends in New York the other da 
“and I was sent to Mount St. Mar 
Seminary in Kentucky, where, after 
few weeks’ study, my ecclesiastical fath- 
er, Archbishop Purcell, informed me 
that I did not appear to have any calling 
for a clerical career—possibly becau 
I preferred Scott’s romances to “The 
Lives of the Saints.” Then I studied la 
for a time in Covington, in the office of 
my respected progenitor, who was a 
partner of John G. Carlisle, once Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. My non-ec- 
clesiastical father decided that I had no 
calling for that vocation—perhaps be- 
cause I read more of Robert Louis 
Stevenson than Blackstone. "4 

“Being now 19 years of age, however, 
I saw an opportunity to convince John 
McCullough, who was playing in Louis- 
ville, that I was a greater actor than he, 
and therefore I obtained an engagement 
to play the part of Hnomaius with him 
in ‘The Gladiator.’ Mine was a jack- 
knife engagement ; it opened and closed. 
Being the newest member of the com- 
pany, I was fitted out as a Roman sol 
dier from what remained of the theatre 
wardrobe after the others had been 
clad. I wore darned tights that were too 
small, a helmet that was too big, @ 
frayed tunic, and sandals that did not 
match. However, the other actors told 
me that I looked a hero to the life andT 
believed them. I was proud of myself, 
until just before the play began, when” 
McCullough himself caught sight of me. 

“ ‘What part do you play?’ he asked. 

“T told him. : 

“ ‘Good Lord,’ he said, ‘you look like ” 
the jack of spades on a tea-chest.’ 9” 

“There was a degree of earnestness if” 
McCullough’s tone that somewhat dis- 
pelled my self-confidence, but I never 
theless determined to show him, when” 
the time came, that I was an actor born, 

“As Ainomaius I had only one” 
speech, my part being to announce t0 
McCullough, the ‘gladiator,’ that dis 
aster had occurred in Rome and that his 
family had been killed. I missed my 
cue, and was shoved on the stage from 





s wings with a fervent curse by the 

“Stage-manager. 
“Out. under the lights with McCul- 
gh in full warrior panoply glaring at 
I completely lost my voice, and could 
> only stare at him and gasp, conscious all 
© the time of the fact that my father and 
mother and most of the friends of the 
family were present in the theatre to 
Witness my débit. My shiverings were 
unloosening the strings of my tights, 
while the tragedian savagely whispered: 
‘Go on, gu on!’ and finally, under the 
impression that I had been stricken per- 
“manently dumb, ejaculated in a tone 
that was heard throughout the auditori- 
um: ‘Go off !’ 

“T went off—to the accompaniment of 
ashout of laughter, sought my dressing- 
room, got into my street-clothes, and 
haven’t stopped running yet. McCul- 
Tough saved the situation for himself, 

~ however. 

_ “‘Ha,’ he said. ‘I know too well the 
message he would bring,’ and went on 
with his own lines.” 


As Actor and Manager 


' HAVING failed as an actor in Lou- 
 isville, Cleary found himself a month 
later at the famous old Bowery Theatre 
in New York, and for two years he was 
'amember of the stock company of that 
theatre, playing tragedy, comedy, farce, 
_ and pantomime, and finally rising to the 
' position of stage-manager at a salary 
Of $7.50 per week. A demand for an 
'Merease to $10 per week, however, 
Drought about his dismissal from the 
Bowery Theatre, and he immediately 
fterward became stage-manager for 
_Modjeska, then for Adelaide Neilson, 
and respectively for Booth, Salvini, and 
Ristori, with all of whom he played 
small parts. He produced originally in 
America “King Lear” and “Macbeth” 
or Salvini, and “Measure for Measure” 
or Neilson. He was identified with the 
later fortunes of the Union Square 


Th 1884, Cleary’s voice having given 
it temporarily, he proceeded to make 
itour of Europe on one of the tail bi- 


cycles of the period. His trip covered 
15,000 miles and was a bicycle record 
for the time—one that has, indeed, been 
exceeded only by Stevens on his tour 
around the world. Returning to America 
in 1885, Cleary went back to England . 
the following year with “The Still 
Alarm,” in which he played the leading 
part in London and the provinces, after- 
ward producing “The Spy,” “Held by 
the Enemy,” “The Shadows of a Great 
City,” and several original plays as co- 
manager and stage-director of the Prin- 
cess Theatre in London. In his own 
four-act drama, “Mirage,” he played 
throughout the English provinces for a 
year. 

By the time the year 1889 came 
around, Cleary had decided that there 
was not enough money in the theatrical 
business for him, and he went to Uru- 
guay with Benjamin D. Manton, the 
United States Consul at Colonia, with a 
view to doing some railroad business 
with Patrick Casey, who was then 
known as “the Jay Gould of South 
America,” and whom Cleary had met in 
London. As there were troublous times 
just then in Uruguay, Cleary went on to 
Buenos Ayres with less than $600 in his 
possession. He arrived on the morning 
that the new theatre.was sold at auction 
under foreclosure of a mortgage; made 
the highest bid for it, and paid $500 
down as a deposit. Before the next pay- 
ment became due he had convinced cer- 
tain Argentine capitalists that what the 
country needed was Gilbert and Sul- 
livan-opera, and the money had been 
subscribed to pay for the theatre and 
for him to go to England and engage a 
company. 


His South American Experiences 


IN LONDON Cleary made arrange- 
ment with D’Oyley Carte for the pro- 
duction in South America of the Savoy 
(at which theatre all the collaborative 
work of Gilbert and Sullivan was orig- 
inally produced) operettas; and, with 
an entire English company, of which 
Leonora Braham, a celebrated comedi- 
enne, was the star, he sailed for Buenes 
Ayres. The opera troupe reached the 


Argentine Republic just in time for the 





revolution of July, 1890; but, on the 
capitulation and resignation of Celman 
and the succession of Pellegrini to the 
presidential chair in August, Cleary was 
able personally to persuade him that the 
best way to restore tranquility and con- 
fidence in the country was to give the 
people opera. 

The season in Buenos Ayres was suc- 
cessful; and, on its conclusion, Cleary 
started with his company on a tour of 
South America, he having organized a 
syndicate that controlled the theatres in 
the principal cities. At their first stop, 
Rio Janeiro, they ran into the cholera 
epidemic: the opera house was in use 
as a mortuary, and the people were dy- 
ing at the rate of more than a hundred 
per day. The opera troupe was in quar- 
antine, at its manager’s expense, for a 
month, Then Cleary chartered a special 
steamer, and, stopping to play at Santos 
and Montevideo, took his company 
through the Straits of Magellan to Val- 
paraiso. 

“They must have heard that we were 
coming,” says Cleary, “because another 
revolution broke out. However, we 
dodged the battles and gave ‘Pinafore,’ 
“The Pirates of Penzance,’ ‘Patience,’ 
“The Mikado,’ and the rest, all along 


the Pacific coast during the Balmaceda - 


war. Starting home, with the company 
intact and a few dollars ahead, on the 
John Elder, she ran on to the rocks 
eighty-five miles below Valparaiso; and 
the steamship was a total wreck within 
twelve hours.” ze 


A Swiss Family Robinson Act 


THE incidents of the wreck of the 
Elder would provide material for a 
book. The ship struck at four o’clock in 
the morning, and nine life-boat loads of 
passengers escaped with nothing but the 
_ clothes they had on, the scenery and 
costumes of the opera company of 
course being lost with everything else. 
A landing was made after many hours 
in the open boats near Point Carranza 
on the coast of Chili, the only bit of 
beach within miles. Every one of the 
boats was overturned in the heavy surf 
- in making a landing, but not a life was 
_ Test. Fred May of New York, whose 
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principal previous claim to distinetic 
lay in the fact that he had once fought a 
duel with James Gordon Bennett, and 
who had left his country for his coun- 
try’s good after attempting to shoot 
policeman a couple of years before, was © 
a passenger on the wrecked steamer and 
saved many lives in the surf. (Cleary’s © 
testimony afterward, by the way, as to 
May’s gallantry on this occasion helped 
to rehabilitate the latter’s character and © 
thus to enable him to return to his na- 
tive land.) 


An Eight-Hundred Mile Hike 


POINT CARRANZA was fifty miles 
from the nearest town, La Constitucion, 
and the only way of reaching it was by 
walking over precipitous and almost im- 
passable cliffs. The passengers of the 
Elder remained several days on the\ 
beach before they were sufficiently re- 
cuperated after the ordeal of the wreck 
to undertake the journey. They lived on 
fish and fruits, the boats being made 
into shelters for the women. Cleary pur- 
chased skins and the rough cloth of the 
country from natives they found a few 
miles inland, and fitted out his company 
for the journey to La Constitucion, 
which point they reached two weeks 
after the wreck had occurred. The 
agents of the Elder had sent a small 
steamer to La Constitucion to take her 
passengers around to Buenos Ayres, but 
Cleary, with May and David Garrick 
Longworth, one of his company, and 
his greyhound, Roy, walked nearly 
eight hundred miles over the mountains 
and across the country to that city. 

Cleary got back to London in the 
spring of 1892, and, learning that there — 
was an industrial exposition about to be 
opened in Kimberley, in Cape Colony, — 
he contracted to do the amusement end — 
of it. This enterprise was a financial - 
failure, and he started back for England — 
by way of the Suez Canal. With Cleary ~ 
on the ship was Kennedy, a mesmerist,  ~ 
who had created a big sensation in Lom- 
don and had been part of the amuse ~ 
ment enterprise in Kimberley, where he — 
had not been a success. Kennedy had 
“touched” Cleary for small and large 
amounts on the return trip so often 
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he latter had finally refused to respond. 
atters then reached a point, while 
they were in the Red Sea, where the 
mestnerist told the other that if he did 
not give him money he (the said mes- 
merist ) would jump overboard. Cleary 


+ nedy jumped, but was not then damned, 
for Cleary went over the ship’s side 
after him and rescued him. 

Arrived at Alexandria on this trip, 
Cleary decided to interrupt his journey 
to England long enough to pay a visit to 
Cairo. He was accompanied by Long- 
worth, who has been mentioned before, 
and should have played a more promi- 
_hent part in this narrative, although -he 
is a story in himself. David Garrick 
" Longworth was a Chicago boy who went 
to London with Cleary in “The Still 
Alarm” company; played with the 
Cleary companies in the English prov- 
' ifces and at the Princess Theatre; was 
a member of the Cleary Opera Company 
“in South America, and chief of staff of 
_ the amusement enterprise in Kimberley. 
' Longworth remained in Cairo to estab- 
‘lish The Sphinx, the first newspaper 
‘printed in English in Egypt, which is 
still in existence. Since that time Long- 
- worth has published newspapers at vari- 
' Ous points along the Cape-to-Cairo Rail- 
'foad, and he is at present the highly 
Salaried representative in England of 
certain English railroads in Northeast 
Africa. 

Nor should Cleary’s greyhound, Roy, 
be forgotten, for he is the only dog that 
"has ever stood on the head of the 

Sphinx. In order that the animal might 
be able to claim this distinction, his mas- 
ter hired Arabs and ladders, and Roy 
was hauled to the top of the ancient 
image with ropes, where he was photo- 
'gtaphed. Roy had also come to England 
with “The Still Alarm” company, and 
Was familiar to theatregoers in that 
country and this as the dog that ran 
with the fire-engine. He had been his 
-faster’s constant associate for several 
years. On Cleary’s first visit to the Ar- 
age Republic, Roy was stolen from 

im, and he was compelled to return 
fo England without him. When the 
ta company went to South America, 
ry offered a reward that effected the 


dog’s return, and he was in the wreck 
of the Elder, being washed ashore ap- 
parently dead. He recovered, however, 
as has been intimated. He afterward 
traveled with Cleary until canine age 
came upon him, and he now rests under 
a headstone setting forth his merits in 
the dog’s cemetery in Paris. 


Turns to Railroading 


THE failure of the Cleary Opera 
Company in South America and of the 
Cleary Amusement Company in South 
Africa brought about the determination 
on the part of their projector to give up 
the show business, and—to use his own 
words—“go into the advancement of 
civilization in Africa by means of steel 
rails.” No one who ever knew Cleary 
twenty-four hours ever. doubted his ca- 
pacity to do anything he might attempt, 
and his energy in going about it, and 
hence he had no difficulty in allying 
himself with Pawling Company—a 
leading English firm of railway con- 
tractors—many of whose projects he 
has since assisted to develop, and in 
which he holds large interests. 

“TI have never been able to keep out 
of the show business, however,” says 
Cleary. “I made a fortune every few 
years in legitimate railroad building, and 
then the old fever would possess me to 
such an extent that I positively could 
not help coming back to London and 
going broke on some amusement pro- 
duction, Railroad building in Africa was 
exciting and full of adventure, but it 
was not half as exciting and adven- 
turous to me as running a big show.” 

Cleary’s first experience in railroad 
construction was in Beira, in Portuguese 
East Africa, on which line 18,000 
negro laborers were employed at one 
time, a professional white hunter with 
twelve negro assistants being stationed 
every thirty-five miles along the route to 
provide food for the workers. 

“On the preliminary surveys on the 
Beira line,” Cleary told the writer, “we 
frequently saw at dawn more wild ani- 
mals within reach of the eye than the 
mind could count. Before the buffalo — 
in that region were killed off by the rin- 
derpest, our party has estimated that . 
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 §,000 of these animals were within sight . 


on a morning’s march between Beira 
and the Pongwee River; we often saw 
therds of zebra as large, not to mention 
Sixteen different kinds of antelope, 
Tanging in size from the sable antelope 
down to the beautiful little oribe ga- 
zelle, while by the light of the moon it 
was not an uncommon sight to see big 
herds of hippopotami at play in the 
rivers. 

Other important railroad work ac- 
complished by Cleary is the construction 
of the line from the eastern gate of 
Rhodesia to the Indian Ocean, and the 
last link of the line from Capetown to 
Lake Tanganyika, while he has had 
considerable to do with the building of 
the road his firm has just completed in 
Greece, from Pirzus through the his- 
toric pass of Thermopyle. In 1905 he 
went to Panama on behalf of his firm 
to figure on a bid for the construction 
of a section of the big canal, but while 
he was on the way the U. S. Govern- 
ment decided to do the job itself, and 
he went on to Oraville, in Mexico, 
where he spent several months study- 
ing the great dredging operations there 
with a view to a possible use of the sys- 
tem in Africa. 


Some of the Difficulties 


“RAILROAD building in Africa is 
gloomy work at best,” says Cleary. “On 
the line from the Indian Ocean to 
Rhodesia we lost 220 out of 780 white 
foremen; the negroes that came from 
the high land down into the swampy 
country died like flies, insomuch that it 
has been said that there were more 
dead laborers along the road. than there 
were ties under the rails. Forging ahead 
through jungles and swamps, we found 
the missionary before us taming the 
megro and making him eligible as a 
laborer. That railroad has now reached 
the eastern border of the Congo Free 
State, and the name of Pawling & Com- 
pany of London is stamped on every 
mile of it, as it is on just under three 
thousand miles of continuous railway 
from Capetown to Lake Tanganyika, 
that forms the lower reach of the great 
‘Cape-to-Cairo road that is being built 


from the north by the British Go 
ment.” 

While.Cleary was in Los Angeles 
winter with Paulhan, he met thete 9 
friend whom he had last seen 
thousand miles away in the wild 
as thus related in the Examiner of that 
city of January 16: ’ 

“Two men—former companions in 
darkest Africa, where each was then 
engaged in bringing civilization to the 
barbarous natives, clasped hands yester- 
day in joyful reunion in the lobby of the 
Hotel Alexandria. They were Bishop 
Joseph C. Hartzell, of the Methodist 
Church, who has a diocese in Africa, 
and Edwin Cleary, manager of Louis 
Paulhan, the French aviator. The meet. 
ing, a strange trick of chance, was ef- 
tirely unexpected on the part of either. 
Bishop Hartzell entered the hotel early 
yesterday afternoon, and before he had — 
walked half the length of the marble 
lobby he saw Mr. Cleary. Almost at the © 
same instant his companion in Africa 
recognized him. The handshake that 
followed was a grip that only men who 
have braved numberless hardships and 
dangers in each other’s company can 
give. 

“The Bishop and Mr. Cleary, who 
was then building a railroad for Cecil 
Rhodes, first met at a small industrial — 
mission, established by the former in 
Umtali, Rhodesia. ‘It was Mr. Cleary,’ 
said Bishop Hartzell, who built the first 
hundred miles of railroad from the sea — 
into the interior,’ and a pleasant hout 
was passed while they recalled the days 
of their friendship in the pathless jun- 
gles of darkest Africa, one bringi 
Christianity and the other the railroad. 


Cleary as an Actor 


CLEARY’S greatest and most daring 
exploit, however, was in 1901 and 1902, 
when he obtained a concession of fout 
hundred square miles in the province 0 
Wassau, in East Africa, and it came 
about indirectly through one of his 
amusement enterprises. In 1889 he had 
produced the great spectacle, “Savage 
South Africa,” at Earls Court in Lon- 
don, in connection with the Colonial 


* 4 


Exhibition, a part of the show having 
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is characteristic of Cleary. He present- 


na camp, or village, of East African 
“negroes, whom he had brought with him 
from the coast. The following year, 

hich was that of the Paris Exposition, 
¢ presented the spectacle in that city. 

Now, Cleary, who was brought up 
among the negroes of Kentucky, is the 

ind of a man to whom the colored 

rother “takes” instinctively. He can 
tell a darky story a little better than any 
lack-face comedian I ever heard try, 
‘and it is unsafe to permit him to use 
the southern dialect in the presence of a 
‘colored gentleman, lest that person’s 
chinnations injure him permanently. 
had been known to mining men for 
Talf a century that there was great 
‘mineral wealth in Wassau, because 
“specimens of the richest kind of gold 
ore had found their way to the coast at 
the hands of the natives, and many ef- 
orts had been made to ascertain where 
the ore came from. However, no white 
‘Man venturing into the interior had ever 
“returned alive. 

Some of the negroes in that South 
African village came from Wassau, 
‘and Cleary, who speaks some twenty 

frican dialects, had learned theirs. It 
occurred to him to go back to Wassau 
With these negroes—who loved’ and re- 
Spected him more than they did their 

teator, and explore the country. It 
was at the risk of his life, from disease, 
Savage animals, and more savage na- 
tives, but he was accustomed to taking 
risks. He could not, however, induce 
any white man to accompany him, 
wherefore he went alone, save for his 
Colored friends from the show, into the 
interior of Wassau, and was gone many 
months. He took with him several 
sumptuous purple robes and sundry gilt 
crowns, and he crowned half a dozen 
African kings with great ceremony. 
When he came back from, Wassau he 
had valid concessions from the owners 
of the soil for the 400 square miles men- 
Mioned, and his interest in the company 
‘that has been formed to develop the 
‘Mines means enormous wealth. 


Eludes the Police at Paris 


AN INCIDENT connected with the 
wage South African spectacle in Paris 


ed his performance on the exhibition 
grounds at Porte Maillot; and, when he 
came to close his season, a dispute arose 
about the payment of the rental of the 
place. It ended in the owner securing a 
warrant for Cleary’s arrest, a proceed- 
ing too easy for a Frenchman as against 
a foreigner-in France. A captive balloon 
had been one of the features of the 
show and, while the police were on their 
way to Porte Maillot to take him into 
custody, and the exits from the grounds 
were being watched to prevent his de- 
parture, Cleary paid off all hands, put 
his bicycle into the balloon, and got in 
himself. Then the rope was cut, and the 
balloon landed him twenty miles from 
Havre, to which port he rode on his bi- 
cycle and took boat for Southampton, 
finding that he was able to make more 
satisfactory terms with his former land- 
lord from England than in France. 


Sandstorms That Meant Business 


HIS most recent African trip in the 
German Southwest territory, along the 
Atlantic coast, gave Cleary an expe- 


rience of desert travel. The trip from , 


Luderitzbucht to Wallfisch Bay, in 
Damaraland, some 600 miles, was en- 
tirely through sand. 

“Sandstorms blew for nineteen hours 
out of the twenty-four,” he says. “We 
had to wear an apparatus very much 
like a diver’s helmet to keep it out of 
our eyes, ears, and throats. Great sand 
dunes, some of them certainly five hun- 
dred feet high, were continually travel- 
ing toward the sea, sometimes moving 
as much as two feet in a night. It is 
safe to travel only when the tide is out, 
because when it comes in, the water 
undermines these sand mountains, and 
they topple over, falling into the sea by 
the hundreds of tons at a time. To be 
caught too near the edge of the water 
with the tide coming in is certain death. 

“Of the eleven camels I-took on the 
journey seven carried water, for the 
only water along the route is the salt 
Atlantic. A camel will go without water 
for seven or eight days, but toward the 
expiration of that time it is suffering 


wes 


intensely; and when the time for my 
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camels to get their water drew near, it 
Was a positive ordeal for me to take 
my own liquid ration. Take everything 
there is that is pathetic and concéntrate 
it, and you have the expression of a 
thirsty camel. I was so ashamed to take 
my own daily drink—which was only 
five ounces, while each camel would 
need five gallons—that I always walked 
off a quarter of a mile to do it. How- 
ever, the camels knew just what I had 
been up to when I came back, and their 
looks told me how mean they knew I 
was. 

“It was a dismal seven-weeks’ trip 
to Damaraland and back. The route was 
infested by jackals, attracted by the 
bodies of the camels that were contin- 
ually dropping in their tracks, and their 
continual howling at night was not cal- 
culated to raise one’s spirits. One day 
the mule I was riding walked into the 
hollow carcass of a camel that the sand 
had drifted over, inside of which two 
or three jackals were feeding. It was a 
question of whether the mule, the jack- 
als, or myself were the worse scared. 
However that may have been, the mule 
threw me; the jackals scattered; and, 
- when I got to my feet, one of them had 
turned and was grinning at me not ten 
feet away. I drew my pistol and shot 
him; and as he was what is known as a 
silver jackal and his skin was valuable, 
I determined to take it with me. So I 
took the animal by the leg to throw 
him over my saddle. The jackal was not 
quite dead, and with its last expiring 
strength it turned and bit me clear 
through the hand. That added consider- 
ably to the humor of the situation, for 
I was two hundred miles from a civil- 
ized town and without anything to treat 
the wound with. However, though it 
troubled me considerably for a few 


* 


days, it eventually healed up all righ 

It is to Cleary that America was ii 
debted for the opportunity to 
“L’Enfant Prodigue,” with Mile. Pilar 
Morin, in 1894. “That privilege,” Cleary 
says, “cost me at the rate of a thousand 
dollars. a week for thirty weeks. I had 
only one profitable week; that was at 
the Boston Museum, and when I had 
purchased a top hat and a cigar the 
profits were dissipated. ae 


Air Monopoly Too Much for Him 


“MY SECOND attempt as an im 
presario in my native country was am- 
other French enterprise—Louis Paul 
han, the French aviator. I paid him for 
several flights, and he paid for the last 
one himself. It holds the record for — 
speed and distance. It was made on the — 
steamship, President Grant, when he 
flew back to France. I came here splen- 
didly equipped, with the greatest pilot 
and the best machines, to show the peo- 
ple what the people of Great Britain 
and the rest of Europe are seeing daily. 
Paulhan and myself were curbed, en- — 
tangled, harassed at every step. I found 
the atmosphere we claim for the free 
eagle so absolutely tied up by monopoly 
that we may yet have to pay toll for the 
privilege of unfurling the flag. Since 
Pauihan was driven from this country 
by the air trust,he has done and is doing 
the work I wanted my countrymen to 
see. However, the federal court has 
willed otherwise.” 

Cleary has not yet given up the idea 
of a big aviation meet, under his control, 
in this country. Failing to carry that 
project through, however, he intends to 
return to railroad building—this time im 
Manchuria, where his firm holds large 
contracts. 
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By “IRIS BELMONT” 


No. IIIL.— FROM GRAND OPERA TO STOCK 


es is the third in a series of article-stories in which an actress, who shall be known 
“Iris Belmont,” recounts her experiences from her débfit to the night she madea “ hit” 


vad Broadway. 


‘ r. STAGELAND they still speak of 
“The Sultan of the Sun,” in which I 
made my first stage appearance, with 
‘tears in their eyes, for that costly pro- 
duction scored one of the most dismal 
Hailures of the year. I was only a-mem- 
Ker of the chorus, but the criticisms in 
‘the Sunday newspapers seemed especial- 
paimed at me, for it was in the ‘Sul- 


tan’ that I had made my stage débit, 
and I had been so proud of the show, 
and so sute of its success all during 
those long, weary weeks of rehearsing. 
“Why did it fail, Audrey?” I asked 
the little red-haired girl who dressed 
with me, for the hundredth time. 
“Mercy me, how do I know ?” she re- 
turned, somewhat peevishly. “Wie I 
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thought all along it was good for a year 
on Broadway. I don’t know why it 
failed—nobody does. The question now 
is—where to get another engagement.” 

Of course, I, with just one week’s ex- 
perience, didn’t know, and I could only 
shake my head. 

“It’s awful,” I said, solemnly. 

“Tt’s worse than that,” cried Audrey, 
looking thoughtfully out of the window. 
“Tt will be pretty hard work getting a 
new job at this time of the year. Have 
you got money enough to take you to 
New York?” 

I hadn’t, and again I gave her a dis- 
mal shake of my head. 

“Neither have IJ,” she returned cheer- 
fully, “and I doubt if they pay the com- 
pany’s way back to New York, so that 
means get work here. Let me see— 
What's doing in this town, anyway?” 

“Not much,” I told her. “There’s a 
stock company uptown and repertoire 

cag opera next door. Which shall it 

“Grand opera,” she said, coolly. “T’ll 
do all the singing and talking—you keep 
still and look pretty.” 

Before we went out for the field of 
grand opera, Audrey asked Mr. Win- 
chell, my first stage-manager, about the 
“Sultan.” He was very nice and con- 
siderate, but he said he was afraid that 
little would be done with the show just 
then, anyway. It would probably be put 
into storage for the summer and re- 
written and tried again with a new com- 
pany in the fall, he told us. The pro- 
ducers had intended it for a summer run 
on Broadway, but its complete failure 
had so disappointed them that they were 
going to send the production to the 
storehouse. 

“T’m sorry, for everybody’s sake, that 
it did not please,” he added. “And no- 
* body is more surprised at its failure 
than myself. It only goes to prove that 
you never can tell in the theatrical game. 
And—we are going to close Saturday.” 

“Just what P ccrected.” said Audrey. 
“They'll close the show Saturday and 
we'll get eighteen bones for seven 
weeks’ rehearsing and one week’s play- 
ing. It’s a darned shame!” 

‘I took Audrey home to dinner with 
me that day and everybody liked her 
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very much, even Aunt Jane, 
thawed enough to remark that “ 
course, some actresses were almost | 
dies.” I rather think, however, that it 
was Audrey Lazarte’s homely face that 
won Aunt Jane—-she had never liked 
handsome Josephine Somers. 

“Our show closes Saturday,” | 
chanced to remark, with well assumed 
indifference during the meal. 

“Rose! But why?” chorused every- 
body at the table. 

Then I had to explain, and Audrey 
explained, and at last we made them un- 
derstand that the poor “Sultan” was 
really a very worthy gentleman, only he 
had been under the weather and had 
failed to impress the critics and public, 
with his true value. : 

“They’re going to send him to a san- 

“atorium for the hot months and bring” 
him out for a new trial in September,” 
said Audrey. 

“I thought the play very pretty,” 
mother said, in her gentle way. Phe 
costumes and the scenery and the girls 
were all very nice, indeed. I’m sorry it 
failed.” . 

“So are we,” nodded Audrey, and she 
laughed gaily, a laugh in which every- 
body joined. ‘ . 

Father thought now that the “Sultan” 
had come to such an inglorious finish I 
would be ready to leave the stage and 
return home, and he was secretly glad, 
because he had never been in sympathy 
with my stage ambitions. But when I 
told him about the grand opera scheme 
he hesitated a moment and then said: 

“Very well, Rose.” 

Audrey and I went to see the man- 
ager of the grand opera company — 
Thursday morning, after the notice to 
the effect that the “Sultan” would dis- 
band Saturday night had been posted om 
the call-board. 

The company was really a stock com- 
pany and they were singing the older 
and lighter operas at popular prices. It 
was not a great success—prima donnas, 
scenery, costumes and chorus were fe 
mediocre. I stared open-eyed at the tef- — 
ribly forlorn looking drops and set- 
pieces; after the lavish settings used m 
the “Sultan” these seemed ready for the 
refuse pile. 
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t's awful,” I whispered to Audrey. 
know the costumes are full of 

rms.” . 

“No doubt they were used in the orig- 
inal run of ‘Pinafore’ before Lederer 
discovered Broadway,” said Audrey; 
“but what are you going to do? Bless 
‘me, they’re rehearsing “Trovatore’-—I 
‘do hate these moth-eaten things! All the 
‘same, it means twelve per if we make it.” 
_ “Twelve!” I gasped. “Do you mean, 
‘Audrey, we'll only get twelve dollars a 
‘ ?? 


“Not a penny more,” she said, cheer- 


| But we got eighteen with the ‘Sul- 
tan?” I cried. 

“The ‘Sultan’ was a bona-fide gentle- 
man—‘Trovatore’s a has-been,” she nod- 
ded, smiling. 

“But ‘Trovatore’ is grand opera—” I 
began when she cut me short. 

' “Sure! §Monkey-and-a-hand-organ 
‘show—that’s why we do it for twelve. 
What did you think they paid ?—a thou- 
‘sand a night. You’re not Geraldine Far- 
tar, Bel.’ 
' “Still,” I argued, “twelve dollars isn’t 
much, I’ve always thought they paid 
better salaries in grand opera. A girl 
‘couldn’t live away from home on that— 
twelve dollars a week.” 

Audrey grew suddenly serious. 

“Oh, yes she could,” she said. “I’ve 
lived on twelve dollars a week. Of 
course, in a first-class company they 
generally pay the girls eighteen and 
twenty—sometimes twenty-two-fifty, in 
a few instances twenty-five. You get a 
little less than this during a long run in 
New York City—why, I couldn’t tell 

, as it costs as much or more to live 
~ in New York as it does on the road. But 
this. company, Bel, this Imperial Grand 
Opera Company pays its prima donna 
very little more than Lee Shubert would 
pay a prize show-girl for a big musical 
Comedy. But let’s get to it—frankly I’m 
glad to get twelve per just now.” 

We went up on the stage where the 
Company was rehearsing.. They were 
a a different looking lot of people 

the prosperous appearance of the 
tembers of our show; Audrey said they 
© looked hungry, all, that is, but Leonora 
_ and she Soot tare given Marie Dressler 


cards and spades and beaten her by fifty 
pounds. Audrey whispered her name to 
me and I started with surprise. I had 
often heard my mother speak of her— - 
she had been the Fritzi-Scheff of thirty 
years ago. : 

The manager was not especially inter- 
ested in Audrey when she spoke to him 
about an engagement. He said the com- 
pany was pretty full but after looking 
at me for several minutes he told Aud- 
rey that she could sing for him. 

Audrey went down to the piano and I 
played the accompaniment for her while 
she sang Leonora’s aria in the third act. 
Alas for the poor, tired prima donna 
who had sung those very notes but half 
an hour before! Audrey’s fresh young 
voice must have cut her to the quick. 
Enough that we were both engaged— 
and I had not sung a note! 

Surely every penny of those twelve 
dollars was earned a hundred times over 
in the Imperial Opera Company. They 
were singing “Martha” that week, re-. 
hearsing “Troyatore” for the next, with 
“Fra Diavolo” staring them in the face 
for the third week. There were little 
changes in scenery or costumes for the 
different operas, but here the music was 
the thing and Flotow, Verdi and Auber 
were soon filling my brain in place of 
Bandana Rag, Dakota Widow, and In 
Missouri. I think if I had remained with 
the Imperial Opera Company longer 
than I did, I should have been a fit sub- 
ject for Matteawan. As it was I was 
worn to a shadow after just one week— 
there were days at a stretch when I 
didn’t leave the theatre froff ten in the 
morning until after midnight—rehears- 
al, matinee, night performance, and 
again a short rehearsal. 

Audrey didn’t seem to mind it, Most 
of the members of the chorus, too, knew 
the operas and only needed a little 
brushing up on the more difficult num- 
bers. But I do know that we rehearsed - 
the Prayer in the last acteof “Fra Di- 
avolo” for an entire Sunday morning, 
and then made a mess of it Monday 
night. The Tuesday papers called it the 
star vaudeville feature of the perform- 
ance. : 

“I can’t stand this much longer,” I 
said to Audrey, one morning during a 
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* five-minutes’ breathing period. “It’s a 
' regular dog’s life—I’m sick of it!” 

. She glanced at me quickly, with the 
faintest smile in her eyes. 

“Going back to the department- 
store?” she asked. 

“Oh, not that—never !” I returned. “I 
mean this grand opera business. The 
‘Sultan’ was lovely but this—! They 
work you to death and the people are— 
are—not just nice.” 

“Not nice?” she puzzled. 

“Rough, uncouth, none too cleanly,” 
I said, for I was young in the profes- 
Sion and my experience was limited in- 
deed. “The tenor’s linen is a disgrace 
and the prima donna goes home every 
night without removing her make-up.” 

Audrey nodded her head in her ex- 
perienced way. 

“The tenor’s salary has been cut and 
the prima donna rarely gets more than 
six hours’ rest in the twenty-four. After 
she leaves the theatre at night she goes 

- home and rehearses; she gets up early 
and rehearses again before she comes 
to the regular theatre rehearsal, too. So 
you see such a little thing as cold-cream 
and rouge on the face cut little ice with 
‘Bohemian Girl’ and Balfe-on the brain, 
Bel, my dear.” 

“It’s a dog’s life!” I repeated, un- 
graciously. “I’m simply dead tired— 
‘Bohemian Girl,’ indeed, with the ther- 
mometer at ninety in the shade!” 

“That’s so,” said Audrey, thoughtful- 
ly. “Bel, I think the best thing for you 
to do is to leave the company at the end 
of the week. Tell Hinman this morn- 
ing that you’re going. It’s best—if you 
feel that way.” 

“T do,” I held stoutly. 

“Then go,” she advised, 

So Saturday night I left the Imperial 
Grand Opera Company after three of 
the most strenuous weeks I had ever 
known. During that brief time I had 
learned, rehearsed and sung the chorus 
parts in “Martha,” “Fra Diavolo” and 
“Bohemian Girl.” The last opera was to 
be followed by “Chimes of Normandy” 

then “Nanon,” and the former I 
knew in a half-hearted way, and the lat- 
ter I had just started on the day before 
T left the company. 

“Now,” said father, “you’ll of course 


stay at home. They've worn you 
shadow—you know I never did 
you to go on the stage, Rose.” 

“I know,” I said, slowly. i 

But the glow of the. footlights had 
entered my. veins and I couldn’t keep 
away from the theatre. Every eve 
I became restless and dissatisfied, 
if I went to bed, I’d lie awake lo 
after midnight, all a-quiver with ex 
ment. Surely a person, be they man 
woman, once stung by the theatrical 
has a long time in recovering from 
effects of the wound; in fact some 
the patients never recover sufficiently to” 
do anything else. a 

I sought out Audrey Lazarre again, 
and one Saturday, between the matinee 
and the evening performance, we sat if 
one corner of the chorus’ dressing-room 
and talked it all over. Audrey had ac 
cepted the Imperial Opera Company as” 
she accepted her homely face and every- 
thing else in life with a laugh and 
shrug. : 
“It isn’t'so bad after all,” she said. 
“They nearly work you to death, it’s 
true, but then they hand you out twelve 
per each week, and a girl must eat. Lord 
knows what I’d have done if there 
wasn’t any Iniperial G. O. C. You've 
got a home to go to—it’s different—but 
me—! Oh, it could be worse, lots.” 

She had saved a little each week, too, 
out of the twelve dollars, and was going” 
to New York in July and look out for 
something with a “real show,” she told 
me. I felt a littie envious of her. All at 
once it seemed to me as if I had cried 
quits too soon. Be it as it may, however, 
even now, many years after, I can never 
think of the Imperial Grand Opera 


+ 


Company and the work, work, work, 


morning, noon and night that went with 


it, hand and glove, without a word of 7 


thanksgiving that I am well out of it. 
“If I were you, Bel, I’d rest up a bit, 


Audrey went on, “Then when I go to” 


New York later on you.can go with mé 


—as fresh as a daisy.” i 


“But I haven’t the money to go to 
New York, Audrey,” I said. a 

“Wont your father give it to you?” 
she asked. 

“Yes; I guess he would, if I as 
him—but I sha’n’t,” I told her. “Y 
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w he didn’t like my going on the 

lage and—I wont ask him for money 
now that I’m there against his wishes, 
that’s sure.” 
- “That sounds good—in melodrama,” 
‘nodded Audrey, but she wasn’t laugh- 
“ing. On the other hand she was thinking 
“out some problem and I knew by the 
“expression on her face that I was to be 
benefited by the answer received. 

“Bel,” she said at last, “why not try 
stock ?” 
- “Stock?” I hazarded. 

“Yes. Go see the manager of the com- 

y at the uptown stock-house, and ask 

him to give you a small part. There 
must be plenty of small parts—maids 
- and such—in the plays they are putting 
on. Tell him you’ve had a little experi- 
ence and take anything he offers you. 
If you can only make five or ten dollars 
a week and save it all, you can get to- 

her enough money to go to New. 
York in July.” 

“Yes, I guess I can,” I said, doubt- 


y. 

“You don’t have to pay any board at 
home?” 

“No. But I dress myself.” 

“Then stop dressing and save in- 
Stead,” cried Audrey. “Go up this very 
_ day and see those blooming people at 
‘the stock-house.” 

I don’t know what I would have done 
without Audrey during those early days 
in stageland. Certainly I always fol- 
lowed her advice and always succeeded. 

I went up the next morning, Sunday 
it was, to the theatre where the stock 
company was playing and saw the man- 
ager. A full-dress rehearsal was in 
progress and I waited in a stage-box 
until it was over. Then I went up and 
spoke to him. He was extremely polite 
and courteous, but he didn’t think he 
could possibly use me, he said. Every 
part was filled and even the “extra peo- 
ple” had been engaged. 

I caught at the words “extra people,” 
and ran after him, with determination 
filling my whole soul and body. 

“Tl do that ‘extra work,’ until some- 
thing turns up,” I said. “Let me go on 
_ to-morrow and maybe in a week or two 
there will be a small part—” 

“My dear young lady,” he said, stop- 
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ping short, “I feel sure that there will 
be no small parts I can give you—even 
if you wait months! The company is 
full and we are not putting on plays 
with lengthy casts.” 

“But may I go on to-morrow night— 
as an extra?” I asked. 

“I’m sorry, but I’m afraid not,” he 
said. “In the first place I’ve engaged ten 
young women already, in the second 
place I can get all the young women f . 
want who will gladly work for nothing 
—and furnish their own costumes, too, 
beautiful and expensive clothes; lastly, 
you don’t know the play—” 

“Oh, but I do!” I cried. I sat there in 
the box and watched the extra people 
rehearse and I feel sure I could do 
everything letter-perfect.” 

He smiled at my eagerness. “The sal- 
ary will be fifty cents a performance 
and we play nine times a week.” 

“That makes four dollars and a half 
for the week,” I said. 

“Yes,” he nodded. 

“Thank you,” I returned, “I'll take 
the work. Four-fifty will help some, 
anyway.” 

“You're the most determined young 
woman I think I’ve ever met,” he said, 
with the ghost of a smile. “Honestly, I 
don’t see how I can use you.” 

“One of the girls you have engaged 
may not show up,” I told him. 

“Oh-h—! Then you want to under- 
study the extras, is that it?” he laughed. 

“T want work,” I gave him stoutly. 

Here the leading-lady called to him 
and he turned to go. Looking back over 
his shoulder, he threw at me: 

“All right, come.” 

I had no time to thank him. Another 
moment he and the leading lady’s hus- 
band were. discussing the light effects 
with the electrician. The leading-lady 
wanted a soft, yellow moonlight in the 
first act, while her husband, who was 
also the heavy man of the company, was 
in favor of a whiter or a blue moon- 
light. Of course it ended by them—hus- — 
band and manager—giving in to the 
leading lady’s tears. The next night she 
was supremely happy even with a saf- 
fron complexion—she had had her way 
in the matter of the lights! 

They were playing Barrie’s popular 





“Little Minister” and the extra people’s 
work was not difficult. I had watched 
‘the dress rehearsal carefully and I al- 
‘most knew the play by heart, having 
seen it: several times before. I would 
only be required to appear twice during 
_ the performance—in the first and in the 

dast acts. In the first act I was one of 
the weaver’s wives, and in the last act, 
in the manse garden, several of the girls 
came on as parishioners. I had made up 
my mind to be one of these girls and set 
about to act accordingly. As for the 
princely salary of four dollars and fifty 
cents a week, well, it was better than 
nothing, and this Audrey seconded when 
I telephoned her about my experience. 

“T didn’t know you had it in you, 
Bel,” she cried, admiringly. “That’s 
right. Don’t take ‘no’—take anything 
they'll give you but that. Four-fifty will 
help—sure !” 

This stock company, the members of 
which I met during the week, was one 
of the best organizations of its kind in 
the country at the time. Many of its peo- 
ple have since climbed to a high place 
on fame’s ladder. As for the moral tone, 
it was very near perfect, and I can safe- 
ly say that the ladies and gentlemen of 
the company, guarded it carefully. It 
was the pleasantest kind of a relief after 
the Imperial, and I welcomed it with 
heart and hand and talked about it so 
much and so long that Audrey couldn’t 
resist a few sharp speeches. 

. “Good gracious, Bel,” she said, “a 
person couldn’t afford anything else but 
a moral tone on four-fifty per.” 

But she was frankly glad I had suc- 
ceeded in getting with the company, and 
she encouraged me again and again by 
assuring me that a small part was bound 
to turn up, and that extra work wasn’t 
bad, after all. 

Monday night I went straight to the 


manager and reported. It was a little 


past seven o'clock. “I’m on hand,” I 
_ said, with a little nod. 

*So I see,” he smiled. 

“How about the dressing-room and 
costumes ?” I asked. “You know nothing 
was said—” 

He frowned and directly I knew he 
Was annoyed. A stage-manager of a 
stock company with weekly change of 
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bill has his hands pretty full with 
bothering his head with extra peop 
an hour before the curtain is to } 
raised. 

_I started away, without waiting fo 
his answer, determined to find the dress- 
ing-room and costumes myself, when he 
called me sharply back. 

“Miss—Miss!” 

“Belmont,” I told him, “Iris Bel 
mont.” 

He smiled—at the name. 

“I was named for the opera,” I ex 
plained and this time he laughed out 
right. 

“You'll find the dressing-room down — 
under the stage—third to the right, 
marked 20, I think,” he said. “Ask for 
Miss Cook and tell her I sent you—that _ 
you're the girl I spoke to her about this” 
morning.” . - 

This was better than I had dared hope - 
for. Stage-managers don’t generally” 
mention extra people, even to the wank 
robe-woman. With a light heart I hur-— 
ried away to find Miss Cook, a charm 
ing, gray-haired old lady who, I after 
wards learned, had once been Mary An- 
derson’s dresser. She had put seven of 
the extra girls in one big dressing-room — 
together, and here she led me after first — 
giving me my costumes for the play 
During my entire stage career I have 
only been an extra girl for one short 
week. However, I have heard many sto- 
ries told on.these people who earn a- 
pitiful sum of money by “going on” in 
some large production, and these stories 
were not always to their credit. : 

But the seven girls I dressed with 
were like the company and the manage- 
ment, quiet, well-bred, well-behaved and — 
unmistakably gentlefolk. They treated” 
mie cordially, helping me cheerfully with — 
my costumes and I learned that they had — 
been extra people with the company” 
ever since the first of the season. 4 

“Mr. Lewis has our names,” said the 
tall, pretty brunette, “and whenever he 
needs us he either telephones us or sends 
us a note. My people are awfully op: 
posed to my going on the stage, but they 
don’t mind my playing here one bit.” 

“Nor mine,” echoed the little blonde, 
whose father was a bank employee. "4 
keeps me out of mischief, mother says. 
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“Tt keeps me im gloves,” smiled an- 
r girl. 
_ They were all of them well connected 
“socially, and most of them “went on” 
just for the fun of the thing without 
any pay. This was hard on some girls 
who really needed what money they 
“might earn in that way, I know, but as 
‘Mr. Lewis explained it, there must be 
‘no false note in the company even down 
to the supernumeraries and these girls 


ie 


knew just what he wanted and did it—. 


quietly. That, I afterwards learned, was 
the “open-sesame” to the company—to 
do things quietly and in a refined way. 
No highly-colored. or sensational plays 
were ever offered the patrons of the the- 
 atre. The players themselves. were like 
the plays, irreproachable. 

We played “The Little Minister” two 
Successive weeks and drew capacity 
houses. Only the second week something 
happened—I was given the part of Jean 
to play. Jean, you remember, is the 
manse servant, a character bit, and only 
a small and unimportant part, but I 
was as proud as any queen when I tele- 
phoned Audrey the glad news and heard 
her voice call back an astonished “Gee!” 

Mr. .Lewis said I played Jean very 
well indeed, but none of the newspapers 
mentioned my name, and the following 
week the actress who had been playing 
Jean before, came back to report for re- 
hearsal of “The Butterflies.” 

“The Butterflies” was to close the 
season, for, while business had been 
very good, the weather was terribly hot 
and the strain was beginning to tell up- 
on the company. Every week somebody 
or other was ill and: so a two-months’ 
vacation had been decided on, with a re- 
_ Opening in September. 

' “Only three weeks’ work,” I said to 
_ ‘Audrey. She had managed to run over 
to the Thursday matinee, and had come 
_ around to the —— I now oc- 
cupied alone. “I wont have much money 
to go to New York with, I’m afraid.” 
“Oh, we'll manage somehow,” she 
said, cheerfully. “I'll close with my show 
hext Saturday, and we'll go Sunday 
morning on the ten o'clock express. 
Sounds good, I can tell you—little old 
New York!” 
In “The Butterflies,” in which John 
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Drew and Maude Adams played so 
many years ago, and in which Olive 
May walked off with all the honors, I 
was given another maid to play—a 
maid, alas, with one entrance and two 
words—“yes, miss.” 

I was given eight dollars to play it, 
the same salary I had received when I 
played Jean in “The Little Minister,” 
and I wore my own clothes, a plain — 
street suit—dark blue mine was and Mr. 
Lewis said that I looked “neat,” which 
tickled my vanity and raised all kinds 
of hope in my heart. . 

There was a great time Saturday 
night. when the company said “au re- 
voir” for a two-months’ vacation. The 
theatre was packed to the doors and 
flowers were sent across the footlights 
in car-loads. There were six curtain 
calls after the second act, the only act I 
was in, and when the curtain was about 
to be raised for the last time, Mr. Lewis 
called my name. 

“Miss Belmont !” 

I looked around quickly. I had been 
standing in the wings watching with in- 
terest the merry little comedy. 

“I want you to take this call with the 
rest of the company,” he said, and gave 
me a little push which sent me on the 
stage, “There! Ready!” ~ 

The curtain was raised and I stood on 
the stage with a real leading-lady taking 
a curtain-call! My heart was in my 
mouth. I bowed my head in thanks as 
the curtain came slowly down. Of 
course the applause was not for me,.but 
it was good—it was glorious! 

A moment later I was handed my sal- 
ary-envelope and I signed my name for 
the last time in the company’s books. 

Mother had invited Audrey home to 
dinner the following Sunday, and she 
came up early, before I was out of bed, 
in fact. Running up to my room, she 
stopped dramatically in the doorway and 
threw at me a big surprise. 

“T am going to Boston, Bel!” she 
cried. 

I sat up. 

“Boston! What for? Aren’t you go- 
ing to New York with me?” I asked, 
breathlessly. 

She sat down on the edge of the bed 
and explained the situation. Mr. Win- 
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 chell, of the “Sultan” fame, was put- 
ting on a new show in Boston for a long 
run, and he had written to Audrey offer- 
ing her a small character part. She was 
nearly wild ‘at the mere idea. 

“A part, Bel,” she repeated. 

“Thank goodness, I can leave that 
Imperial thing now; a real show once 
more,” she said. 

I sat there huddled up in bed, and re- 
mained silent and thoughtful for several 
minutes. 

“Then I guess I'll have to go to New 
York alone,” I said, presently. “I’ve 
never been. to New York, but that 
doesn’t make any difference. I can make 
out all right.” 

“Why of course, you can,” cried Aud- 
rey. “And then that Josephine Somers 
you know, is at the Casino fh ‘Miss 
Lady Bird’—she can show you the lay 
of the land. What shall you do—musical 
shows or the drama?” 

I shook my head. “I don’t know, Aud- 
tey.” I confessed frankly. “Whichever 
I can get, I suppose,” 

But for once Audrey was too ab- 
sorbed in herself to give much time to 
me. She built all kinds of hopes on the 
small character part Mr. Winchell had 


offered ther. Of course, in a charz 
part her face and figure wouldn’t 

so much, and Mr. Winchell knew 
voice—perhaps he would let her sin 

by herself! Audrey had few weaknesses 
but she was hopelessly in love with her 
voice. : 

The same day I told father about 
decision to go to New York alone, He 
said nothing against it, but he bit his lip” 
and I knew I was going against his 
wishes. But the lure of the footlights 
was in my blood and—I went. : 

Mother and Lucy went to the station 
with me. I had telephoned Harry that 
I was going, but he had had nothing to 
say either for or against it. 

“Good-by mother; good-by, Lucy 
I'll write you as soon as I get in New 
York,” I said, kissing them. 

“Good-by,” returned Lucy, tossing 


_her head. ri 


But mother covered her face with her 
hands. : 

“Oh, Rose!” she cried; just that— 
“Oh, Rose!” 

Then my train was called and I hur” 
ried away, not trusting myself to look 
back. ; 

“Little Old New York!” 
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MISS MARY MANNERING, the author 


of the followi ., has long been regarded as 


among the foremost actresses on the American stage. This season she has achieved 
Great success in “ A Man’s World” by Rachel Crothers. 


HY is it that stage marriages 
are so rarely happy?” I think 
that, if that question has been 
asked me once, it has been asked me 
‘More than a thousand times, and I 
have always answered evasively, be- 


cause I thought the subject too preg- 
nant an one to be touched upon and 
dismissed with a word. But now that 
it has come up again—and in this way 
—I am going to say just what I think, 
and I believe that I am right. 
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The average person reading in the 
daily papers of a divorce being grant- 
»-ed two members of the theatrical pro- 

fession, or of a scandal in which a 
married woman of the stage has be- 
come involved, or one in which a mar- 
ried male star is being sued for some 
offense, says tersely, with that little 
“up-curling of the lip we know so well: 

“Oh, it’s terrible, of course. But 
what can you expect? They’re on the 
Stage.” 

For, with the average person, the 
subject is settled, when the dictum is 
uttered: “They’re on the stage.” 

Of course, they’re on the stage, but 
what should that have to do with 
marital unhappiness and infidelity? 
Why should their being on the stage 
account for scandal attaching itself 
to their names? Why, in other words, 
should married people of the stage be 
less happy than married people in 
other walks of life. If they are, I'll 
tell you what I think is the reason. 

So often the married members of 
the theatrical profession separate—do 
not belong to the same companies. 
‘They travel apart, and they grow 
apart, and the result of the separation 
is what the average person reads 
about. 

} 


_ It is the popular idea of the layman 

that when stage folk wed they do it 
more as a matter of diversion than 
anything else; that they marry mean- 
ing to be faithful, but not feeling that 
this is obligatory. 

It’s not the truth. I think that 
usually men and women of the stage 
marry with the same ideas in mind 
that people in other walks of life have. 
They marry because they love. They 
marry because they have the thought 
that a home would be a wonderful 
thing, and that it will be the ultimate 
result of their marriage. They marry 
because they believe that marriage 

“will make them bigger and broader 
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and better. And so they take the 
name, but you see—they do not 
together. I am speaking, you und 
stand, of the unhappily married, __ 
Usually they start out in the same 
company. Many times, however, 
do not, but go at once on their 
arate ways, meaning always to make 
arrangements where they can be 
gether. Sometimes they do, but. more 
often they do not. 


od 


The home wedge is the one that 
most often acts as a separator. § 
people have married with the idea in ~ 
view of founding, in time, a home— 
the kind of a home they have ideale 
ized in their dreams. They want it to 
be a spacious home—a beautiful one, 


They want it thus, and they want it 
so. And one thing they realize—that 
to have such a home and maintain it 
as it should be maintained will take 
money—more than they have and 
more than they will have for many 
years, unless both work hard and get 
all they can. 

“Don’t you think, dear,” suggests © 
the wife, looking up from the plans 
and pictures over which they have ~ 
been poring, “that, in order to hurry 
matters up a little, I had better take 
that part offered me in the other com- 
pany? Of course, I know we agreed 
not to separate, but if it seems the 
best thing to do—” 

“Oh, no, we mustn’t separate,” the 
husband answers, vaguely. 

Then he thinks it over. They talk i 
over some more and come to the com- 
clusion finally that, after all, it will 
not be so bad to separate for a time, 
so long as they are separating for @ — 
good cause. 

So the wife goes with the other 
company, and the husband stays with 
his company—and then the trouble 
begins. 
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Some people say that if a man and 
woman are of the right kind of ma- 
al, a separation of this kind should 
hurt them in the least. I don’t 
with them, and I think that I 
ve sufficient proof to show them 
t I am right. People will grow 
, even under those circum- 
ances, and because they cannot help 

They will crave sympathy and un- 

rstanding, and when the craving be- 
comes unendurable—there will be 

mebody else near with a word of 
theer—and this is the beginning. And 
end is not far off. 

The home wedge, as I have said, is 
the principal one. Ambition, however, 
is very efficacious. 

It is rarely that two principal parts 
in the same company can be given to 

man and his wife. Either there is 

y one leading réle to which all 
Others are simply subordinated or else, 
when one is to be starred, the other 


not fitted for the leading part. If. 


‘oth are firm in their resolve not to 
be Separated, one or the other must 
an inferior part and be content 
be, as it were, a candle hidden un- 
derneath a bushel. 
_ And this, you know, isn’t always 
‘agreeable. Especially is it not if the 
one who must sacrifice is of well- 
known ability and realizes that, in an- 
Other production, he or she might be 
making the success of his or her life. 
Ambition, you know, is a hard factor 
t0 argue with. 
&h 


“But surely love is the greatest 

» thing in the world,” you say. 
_ I think so. But there are those who 
do not. They would sacrifice love to 
@mbition—not meaning to, perhaps— 
» father than sacrifice ambition to love. 
Well, then, you ask, would it not 
better for theatrical people to do 
vay entirely with marriage? If am- 
Hon means so much, why not let 
bition and work alone influence the 


life and gain happiness in that way? 

This argument may ‘sound plau- 
sible, but it does not strike me as be- 
ing so. Perhaps, if unhappy. stage 
marriages were the only ones I know 
about, I might be tempted to look at 
the matter in that light. But I have, 
I am glad to say, come across many 
married couples who, despite the 
curse (?) of the stage, have been 
ideaily happy. . 


> 


There are, for instance, Forbes 
Robertson and Gertrude Elliott. They 
never, unless necessity absolutely de- 
mands it, allow their work to separate 
them. They have several beautiful 
children, and their home life is per- 
fect when they are all together. When 
it is necessary for Mr. Robertson to 
leave England, the children are left 
in the care of trusted attendants, and 
Mrs. Robertson goes with him. The- 
children are always tenderly thought 
of and cared for, but they are never 
allowed to come between the husband 
and wife—and this is as should be. 

Ezra Kendall and his wife always 


_ played together. 


Robert Rogers and his wife, Louise 
McIntosh, have been married for 
twelve years. During that time they 
have never accepted an engagement 
apart, and they are so happy that. 
their happiness fairly forces itself upon 
one’s notice. They recently issued in- 
vitations to a twelfth year anniver-: 
sary party, and they are announcing, 
so loudly that all may hear, that dur- 
ing the twelve years they have not 
once been separated. 

Over in England, Oscar Asche and 
Lily Brayton furnish another example 
of united sympathies and happiness. 
It has been said of him: 

“Asche is not a chattering man. ‘He © 
that hath knowledge, spareth his 
words,’ and it is not easy to draw him. 
Like most strong men, he is gentle. 





gag 
Like most men of capacity, he is sim- 
ple in his tastes. His idea of happiness 
is living in a cottage in the country 
with his clever wife, Miss Brayton.” 

George Arliss and his wife are al- 
ways together. An interviewer re- 
cently said to him: 

“Last night, on the stage, I heard 
you say: ‘A monocle is like a wife. 
The sight is clearer without them!’ ” 

“That is not so. It is the only un- 
true line in the piece,” retorted Mr. 
Arliss. 

Throughout the chat he looked at 
the interlocutor through the monocle. 

“And,” the interviewer, said, “from 
the next room came now and*then 
the faint swish of a silk petticoat that 
betokened Mrs. Arliss’ near presence. 
Eyeglass and wife were both the pos- 
sessions of the man who played ‘The 
Devil,’ and it was clear that he was 
supremely satisfied. with both.” 

These are only a few examples. 
“There are many others. But almost 
invariably the happy couples among 
members of the theatrical profession 
are those who stick together. 


+ 


And just here I want to say a few 
words about the stage as a vocation 
for women, for I think that it has 
something to do with the other sub- 


People ask me many times what I 
_ think of it as a vocation for women 
and always, I believe, I have replied: 

“It depends on the woman. If she 
has burning within her the little spark 
of genius which they say must exist, 
if there is to be lasting success; if she 
has high ideals—is ambitious for 
great things and is willing to work for 
them, to suffer for them, and to deny 
herself in order that she may obtain 
them, then I think she should go on 
the stage, for it needs her support and 
her teaching. Otherwise she should 
not.” 
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But now I do not know that I¢ 
give the same answer even as 


mentioned. Looking back over 

years since I made my first appear- 
ance, I can say that they have held, 
with all their sorrow and h 

breaks, many good things. The stage 
has been a tender and understanding 
mistress, and I am sure that it has 
been well for me that I took it up as 
a vocation. ‘ 

} 


And, speaking of vocations, I think 
the stage a good one for women—the 
right kind of women. Temptations? 
Of course, there are temptations! But 
where in life, will you tell me, are 
temptations not to be found? To be 
frank, it seems to me that life would 
be pretty tame without temptation, 
for without it, why have the strength 
or the power to withstand it? The — 
phrase in the Lord’s Prayer—“Deliver — 
me from temptation” has never ap- 
pealed to me. I should say, rather— — 
“Give me strength to withstand it © 
when it comes.” Never—“Deliver me — 
from it!” 

Wine, the brilliant lights of the — 
cafés, and stage-door Johnnies, are, I — 
suppose, considered as the common — 
temptations of the stage. At least they — 
are the ones you hear about from 
those whose viewpoint of things the- — 
atrical is about as broad as a chorus — 
girl’s pompadour and as long as the 
feather in her hat. 

But let me tell you, that the trinity 
have no lure for the woman who 
ly makes the stage her vocation. Be- — 
lieve me, she has no time for them. — 


} 


The stage is no place for silly girls. 
There is no room on it for them, ané 
they soon find this out. The pretty 
girl with a head full of silly romances 
who applies for a position, think 
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she is about to start out in a life 
will mean nothing but fun with 
Jittle work thrown in now and then, 
y succeed in getting an engage- 
nt, but she will never succeed in 
lling it. Good looks may count for 
‘something, but they do not count for 
much when you come right down to 
And, unless bolstered up by real 
© ambition and strength of character 
d talent, they are worth nothing, 
ess perhaps to the show girl who 
no ambition ever to be anything 
er. 

To become a member of the legit- 
te drama, means work—hard work 
d lots of it. It means self-denial. It 
S a conservation of strength, of 
door exercise, and of careful diet- 
ig. It means a strong hand on the 
motions when off the stage in order 
‘that there may be no waste of nerve 
force. It means constant thought and 

‘Study of human nature. 


+ 


My work is a sacred thing to me, 
‘and I think it is to most actresses who 
have taken up the profession serious- 
ly. I feel that I have been called to it 
just as surely as has any minister been 
called to preach the Gospel, and my 


ambition is to do bigger things every’ 
year of my life. Next season I expect 
to appear as “Rosalind” and “Juliet.” 
I am not certain yet with whom I 
shall play, but I am studying the 
parts now. . 

I have always longed to play 
Shakespearean parts, and now that it 
has been decided that I shall, I am 
happier than I can tell! And I never 
would have been allowed to play 
Shakespeare—never could have done 
so, had I not taken the stage as a vo- 
cation in the most earnest sense of the 
word. 
To sum it all up, my dear woman, 
whoever you may be, be sure that you 
belong on the stage before you go on, 
If you’re sure that’s your place, take 
it, and once there, be big and brave 
and sweet and tfue. Don’t make ac- 
quaintances easily, and when you do, 
do not know them too well. 

Never discuss your plans or ambi- 
tions unless with those you know well 
and are sure you can place confidence 
in them. Many a young actress has 
met her downfall and found herself 
positionless on account of too freely 
dispersed confidences. 

When you meet the right man—be 
sure he’s the right man—then, marry 
him—and stick to him! 








By JOHNSON BRISCOE 


THIS ARTICLE is concerned entirely with the individual work during the past season 


of those players to whose ha; 
nection with the article by 


y lot fell the “‘ personal hits” of the year. Read 
t. Pollock in the present issue of THE GR 


in con- 
EEN BOOK 
entire 


ALBUM, the playgoer will obtain an authoritative and inclusive record of the 


theatrical season of 1909-1910, 


HE theatrical season of 1909-10 is 
dead! Nothing could be any more 
definitely finished or more thor- 

oughly completed than the end of a the- 
atrical year, and now that the silly sea- 
son is at its height and the warm, sultry 
midsummer days are upon us, let us in- 
dulge in the pleasant pastime of a glance 
backward, of a bit of retrospection of 
this past year before it is filed away in 
the dramatic archives and we become 
deeply engrossed in the promises of the 
year to come; promises, by the way, 
which sound so rich, so roseate in their 
mere possibilities and which so often 
prove more than the proverbial snare 
and a delusion. Yet hope springs eternal 
in the stage devotee’s breast and we op- 


timistically, even bravely, face each new 
season. But there’s digression, for it 
is of our dramatic yesterday, not to 
morrow, that space will be given here. 
In many ways, now that we can look” 
back with a calm, unruffled mind, this” 
past season was not a particularly mo- 
mentous one in the matter of . 
drama’s betterment -and development, © 
aside from the fine achievements of The” 
New Theatre; the ranks of our dram- 
atists were not enriched by any new 
blood; the foreign importations were 
less in number and value than withit 
the past ten years; the salacious plays 
were rather flagrantly to the fore, and 
there was no particular excitement ab 
tendant upon any new stars. a 
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However, it must be said in all truth 
that the individual actor had his in- 
ings in a more generous way than usu- 

and, if for nothing else, the season 


was a remarkable one for the many per-_ 


sonal successes scored by the actor-folk. 


Ethel Barrymore’s Achievement 


STRANGELY enough, the most pro- 
nced individual triumph came from 
father an unexpected quarter, a star 
whose position has been secure for the 
t nine years and whose talent and 
bility there has never been any ques- 
; yet should she never score again 
remote and unlikely contingency— 
trough all time to come we shall re- 
fall with feelings of genuine apprecia- 
jon the performance of Ethel Barry- 

re as Zoe Blundell in Pinero’s “Mid- 

annel.” All of the fifteen years that 
this actress has been in the public eye 
her talent, plus her uncommonly rare 
“personal charms, have been freely ad- 
‘mitted, but those who know and appre- 
‘diate the real thing in the actor’s equip- 
ment have long cried out against the 

ifing material, the bad parts, with 
which she has had to struggle. 

Upon two previous occasions’ Miss 
‘Barrymore has done brilliant work in 
Sympathetic surroundings, as Nora in 
“A Doll’s House” and as Mrs. Jones 
“in Galsworthy’s “The Silver Box,” yet 

ur theatregoers—at least the small part 
of it as represented by New York City 
would have none of her in either 
“piece, probably for the simple reason 

t the former was an Ibsen bugbear, 

hile in the latter she played a poverty- 
stricken scrub-woman. It is a fine com- 
| mentary upon the intelligence and ar- 
“Ustic appreciation of our theatre lovers 
that they demand beautiful clothes, 

id effete surroundings, for their pop- 
War players. By the way, it might not 
‘be a bad idea to suggest a revival of 

e Silver Box,” now that Miss Bar- 
‘tymore has truly come into her own and 
Salsworthy, thanks to his “Strife,” has 

on a large following this year. It is 
Ow five years since it was produced 
nd I recall, as though it were yester- 

, the wonderful tenderness and tre- 

adous appealing quality of Miss Bar- 
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‘rymore’s acting. Yet —and oh, the ab-— 


surdity of it all—it lasted less than a 
month, thanks probably to a scrub-pail 
and brush! 

At this moment, however, Miss Bar- 
rymore is conceded first honors. among 
this season’s crop of successful players, 
and her future as an emotional actress — 
would seem to be second to none. 
Though far from a pleasant play in any 
sense of the word, ‘Mid-Channel” had 
tremendous qualities to it and it proved 
a heaven-sent blessing to its chief play- 
er. Tersely, Miss Barrymore has been 
an admirable actress for years, she only 
needed the proper play to prove it. 


Elsie Ferguson—a New Star 


A DECIDEDLY young and attrac- 
tive new star arose upon the stage hori- 
zon in the person of Elsie Ferguson, an 
actress whose progression during the 
past three years-has been nothing short 
of wonderful. In the title réle in Chan- 
ning Pollock’s “Such a Little Queen,” 
she was merely the leading woman until 
after the first night when, thanks to the 
enthusiastic press reviews, her name 
was put up in electric letters in front of 
the Hackett Theatre—an absolutely 
unfailing sign of stardom and its at- 
tendant glories. Miss Ferguson is one 
of the most interesting figures in the 
stage world to-day, for she has so much 
in her favor and, given the material 
with which to work, she is bound to go 
steadily ahead. Her blond loveliness, 
with ‘an insistent youthful charm, is her 
chief asset at present and with these as 
a groundwork, added to considerable 
practical experience, she should go far 
and do much within the next few years. 
Only a few months ago she added fur- 
ther to’ her reputation by her perform- 
ance of Esther Eccles in “Caste,” at the 
Empire Theatre, New York, in which 
she held her own with such experienced © 
players as Marie Tempest, G. P. Hunt- 
ley, Edwin Arden and Graham Browne. 


H. B. Warner’s Company 


IT IS a pleasant duty to be able to 
chronicle the success that has attended 


H. B. Warner’s first season at the head = 
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'. of his own company. After a rather du- 


bious beginning in Royle’s “These Are 
-My People,” he achieved one of the big 
popular hits of the season in “Alias 
Jimmy Valentine,” a vehicle which will 
probably last him for several years to 
come and in which he does most effec- 
tive work. 

Sharing in the success with Mr. War- 
mer was his leading woman, Laurette 
Taylor, an actress who has made amaz- 
ing strides within the past eighteen 
months. Absolutely an unknown quan; 
tity, so far as Broadway was concerned, 
within that time she has played four 
leading parts, in “The Great John Gan- 
ton,” “The Ringmaster,” Mrs. Dakon,” 
and “Alias Jimmy Valentine,” in which 
her Rose Doyle was a delightful bit of 
subtle comedy acting. Nothing ‘more 
charming or more delicately expressive 
was seen on a Broadway stage all sea- 
son. In. the spring Miss Taylor was 
“featured” on tour in “The Girl in 
Waiting,” so now she may definitely be 
said to have “arrived” with a vengeance. 

Upon her withdrawal from Mr. War- 
mer’s support she was succeeded by 
Elsie Leslie, whose name, despite her 
professional inactivity im recent years, 
has still a romantic glamour about it 
that even the wide stretch of time since 
her Fauntleroy days cannot remove. 
Now that Miss Leslie has resumed her 
career, it is to be hoped that she will 
continue to act permanently, for she has 
a personal charm and beauty distinctly 
her own and a histrionic talent prob- 
ably worth better material than the aver- 
age comedy heroine. Aside from a 
few brief weeks in “The Man on the 
Case,” in the fall of 1907, and the same 
in “The Taming of the Shrew,” in the 
spring of 1904, Miss Leslie has not act- 
ed professionally since the season of 
1901-02, when she was Glory Quayle 
in “The Christian.” 


Miss Donnelly’s Achievement 


JUST exactly a year ago there was 
much interesting speculation as to the 
outcome of Dorothy Donnelly’s venture 
in the title rdle in “Madame X.” It was 
the one big dramatic plum of the sea- 
_ son, in the realm of emotional parts, and 
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it was a foregone conclusion that # 

would be the making of the actress for- 

tunate enough to be cast for the part, 

And thus it proved in Miss Donnelly’s 

case. Her performance, which, by the 

by, owing to the popularity of the play, 

was confined exclusively to two cities, 

New York and -Chicago, was one of 

real, poignant dramatic strength, her 

portrait of the miserable, besotted, 
drug-crazed woman of the last act being 

ofa ee _— as few actresses could 

equal. Though long a ular player, 

by this performance Miss Donnelly Aad 
come to be numbered among the chosen 

few of the stage world, those whose fu- 
ture careers lie practically in their own 

hands, and if she does not become too 

completely identified with the rdéle, oth- 

erwise playing it not more than another 

year, she should find herself permanent- 

ly upon the top wave of popular stellar 

success. In a word, it looks as if Miss 

Donnelly will prove the Clara Morris 

of her generation, and though probably 
a strenuous order, what actress could 

ask more? From “€andida” to 
“Madame X” is a far cry, yet they are 

two shining jewels in Dorothy Don- 

nelly’s professional crown, 


Tully Marshall and George Nash 


THE big sensational season's hit, 
among the players of the masculine sex, 
must be accorded to Tully Marshall, 
whose acting in “The City” gave him an 
individual distinction such as few actors 
ever enjoy. Long conceded to be tal 
ented above the ordinary, he eagerly 
seized upon the strenuous and bizarre 
opportunities offered him in Mr. Fitch’s 
last play, and the result was that he be- 
came famous over night, many peo 
claiming it to be the most notable piece 
of acting since Mansfield’s Baron Chev- 
rial in “A Parisian Romance.” Howevet — 
that may be, it was a distinctly worth 
while creation, though almost horrible 
in the necessity of its fine detail, and™ 
this, following so closely upon the heels” 
of his Joe Brooks in “Paid in Full, 
gives Mr. Marshall a professional dis- 
tinction that might well be envied. 

George Nash is another actor whom 
the stage gods have more than favored 
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past twelve months. For many years 
conceded to be exceptionally good in 
heavy roles, he blossomed forth in the 
roic lead—a hero of rather a rich and 
‘mellow kind—in Augustus Thomas’ 
‘yastly interesting-play, “The Harvest 
Moon,” in which the public, strangely 
‘enough, displayed comparatively little 
interest. Of Mr. Nash’s own perform- 
ance, only words of praise can be writ- 
ten, for the part was a difficult and rath- 
er trying one, yet he invested it with ex- 
‘ceptional feeling and delicacy and avoid- 
‘ed pitfalls in which most actors would 
have come a-cropper. It will be vastly 
interesting to watch the future move- 
ments of this actor. 


Mary Mannering’s Work 


AFTER the fusillade of plays with 
which Mary Mannering bombarded us 
Sjust a year ago, it must give her a feel- 
ing of intense satisfaction that she had 

e of the season’s biggest successes in 
“A Man’s World,” Rachel Crothers’ es- 
sentially feminine equal-sex-law play. 

- But the piece aside from its argumenta- 
tive value, which was -considerable, of- 
fered its chief player many fine oppor- 
tunities and a far more vital point, Miss 
_ Mannering was wholly equal to them. 
Indeed, during her entire career she has 
fever done better work, or even as 
good, and it leads one to anticipate only 
the best from her in future. Long a pop- 
ular actress, Miss Mannering has, some- 
"what abruptly, become a factor of real 
worth in our stage world and she will 
doubtless show a steady artistic growth. 


¢ 


“The Fortune Hunter” 


_ THE Barrymore clan enjoyed added 
_ luster and glory through John’s per- 
formance of Nathaniel Duncan in the 
tremendously popular “The Fortune 
Hunter.” A young actor, who rather 
idly and almost purposelessly ambled 
through each theatrical season, he sud- 
denly buckled down to the serious busi- 
Ness of acting a high comedy part with 
all the finesse and appreciation you 
could ask, and the result was as able 
a bit of acting, in its own field, as the 


~ season disclosed. 
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A special Chicago company of “The 
Fortune Hunter” was headed by 
Thomas ‘W. Ross, than whom our stage 
has few better actors, and it is a pleas- 
ure to chronicle his escape from the 
thraldom of “Checkers,” -which he has 
now probably put behind him forever. 

Apropos.of “The Fortune Hunter,” 
it is a fact worth recording that the réle 
of the druggist, Sam Graham, has 
brought renown to both the actors in 
the respective New. York and Chicago 
companies, Forrest Robinson and Frank 
Bacon. The former has been conspicu- 
ously identified with stage affairs for 
many, many years, but his portrayal of 
the genial, kindly old druggist is as fine 
a thing as he has ever done and inci- 
dentally, it marked his first introduction 
into old-men roles. "Tis a rapid age in ~ 
which we live, and it seems but yester- 
day that this same Forrest Robinson 
was one of our best known leading men. 

During a recent visit to Chicago, I 
had many people ask me, “Who is 
Frank Bacon?” and it séemed a surpris- 
ing thing that an actor with over twen- 
ty-five years’ experience should be so 
little known. However, this is merely a 
local condition, with specific reference 
to the east, for there is no actor better 
known than Bacon on the Pacific Coast. 
For over twenty and more years he has 
confined his talents. exclusively to that 
portion of the map, chiefly to the stock 
companies of San Francisco, and 
though he has had frequent overtures 
to venture upon eastern soil, he has al- 
ways remained steadfast to the Goiden 
Gate. But now that “The Fortune 
Hunter” has brought him as far east as 
Chicago, mayhap New Yorkers will yet 
become conversant with the finished, 
ripe art of Frank Bacon. 


Nance O’Neil to the Front 


IT IS immensely gratifying to be 
able to record Nance O’Neil’s triumph 
in the rdéle of Odette in “The Lily,”-un- 
der David Belasco’s direction. For many 
years this actress has threatened “to do 
something,” but it was not until she had 
thrown over the bombastic old-fash- 
ioned McKee Rankin methods that she 
was received with any serious consider- 


¥ 
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ation by metropolitan theatregoers. 
There has been much argument, pro 
and con, as to the artistic value of her 
work in “The Lily,” but of her success 
there can be no question. Now if Miss 
O’Neil will be but sensible enough to 
remain steadfast to the Belasco colors, 
hers should be a distinguishedly suc- 
cessful career and her brilliant early 
promise of some dozen years ago 
should see its fulfillment. 


Two in “The Dollar Mark” 


IT SEEMS almost a century ago 
rather than twelve months that an ab- 
surd, unnecessary play, with the perfect- 
ly legitimate title of “The Dollar Mark,” 
of which George Broadhurst was the 
author, -had a New York hearing, 
though a very brief one, at Wallack’s 
Theatre, yet in this same piece was to 
be seen two admirable pieces of acting, 
those that left their imprint long after 
all thought of the play had disappeared. 
Reference is made to the work of Selene 
Johnson and Cuyler Hastings. An ac- 
tress who has done much good, bad and 
indifferent acting in her time, Miss 
Johnson proved a complete surprise by 
the delicacy and artistic finish with 
which she invested the rdle of the un- 
happy wife. It was really a consummate 
bit in its way, quiet and unobtrusive, but 

_ forceful and well-defined, and deserves 
this bit of recognition even at this late 
day. Perhaps it was the lucky trick of 
being well cast, for certainly Miss John- 
son has never done anything better. As 
for Mr. Hastings, he has long been one 
of our best and least appreciated actors 
—why, he even has a loyal following in 
Australia !—and in “The Dollar Mark” 
he merely upheld his usual standard 
though, like Miss Johnson, he was es- 

«pecially well-suited to his part. Upon 
the strength of their work in this play 
alone both of these players should find 
am easy berth this season. But will they, 
I wonder? 

In the strange, topsy-turvy way of 
Stageland, Grace Filkins, she of the 
perennial youth and genuime ability, hap- 
pens to get a good opportunity, a suit- 
able réle, every now and then, and she 
was particularly fortunate in having no 
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less than two good opportunities this 
past season, in “An American Widow’ 
and “The Turning Point.” With what 
has now almost become Miss Filkins’ 
usual luck, both plays promptly fell into 
the discard, but at least their i 
feminine player has the satisfaction pe 
knowing that it was certainly through 
no fault of hers.and that her pro 
sional position to-day is more secure 
than ever. But when is Miss Filkins go- 
ing to be identified with a reai success? © 
William Courtenay, whose progres- 
sion towards a stellar goal is more pro- 
nounced each séason, proved once again, — 
this time in “Arséne Lupin,” that his 
ability, and not necessarily his person- 
ality, is the firm foundation upon which ~ 
he is building, and when the day of his 
real opportunity shall have arrived, it 
will be seen that his structure stands 
firm and secure. It is now eight years, — 
incredible as it may seem, since Mr, 
Courtenay played Laurence Trenwith © 
in “Iris,” since when he has shown a 
steady artistic growth. He has given us ~ 
the right to expect things of him to-~ 
morrow and it is not likely we shall be © 
disappointed. 


Other Individual Successes 


MANY indeed were the individual — 
successes scored by players here and 
there, not a few of whom left a definite 
imprint and at least most of them are 
pretty sure to be heard from in future ~ 
stage doings. In fact it was an unusual © 
season for the new and young actor and 
this infusion of new blood, with its con- — 
sequent growth, is an excellent sign of 


In one of the first productions of the 
season, “The Bridge,” at the Majestic 
Theatre, any amount of good acting was 
displayed in the secondary parts and for 
this reason, as well as a certain v: 
the play itself possessed, it deserved 
better fate than a brief month’s ex 
istence. In the part of a you 
mian immigrant, John Arthur displayed 
an uncommonly fine sense of charactef~ 
ization, definite and well-lined, and © 
when you recall that it was this actor 
who brought into bold relief the réle 
the Jap valet in “Paid in Full” well, 
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bear keeping an eye upon.The part 
posite him in “The Bridge,” that of 
wife, was played by June Congreave, 
‘and as a bit of pantomimic work, for 
she hadn’t a line to say, it was abso- 
© lutely convincing im its sympathetic, 
moving power and breadth of expres- 
‘sion. And this, mind you, from an ac- 
‘tress fresh from a dramatic school play- 
ing her first engagement! So let’s cheer 
‘up, the art of acting isn’t in its dol- 
drums by any means! 

Shelley Hull was a third member of 
the cast of this play whose work stood 
out with a clarity still remembered. In 
a fatuous, commonplace sort of a juve- 
nile rdle, the regulation thing, he dis- 
played a freshness of personality and 
an excellent appreciation of just what 
not to do that makes us anticipate his 
future work with more than average in- 
terest. He has lately been acting in Chi- 
cago the role of Henry Kellogg in “The 
Fortune Hunter.” 


An Interesting Four 


TO COMPLETE a quartet of the 
feally amazing amount of promising ~ 
blood that “The Bridge” dis- 
closed, Merle Maddern is a girl destined 
for the high places, providing she keeps 


ther head and doesn’t waste her forces. 
As a slangy society girl, a most. excel- 
lent bit, she plainly proved what can be 
_ done with a small part when interpreted 
by brains and intelligence. Miss Mad- 
dern has a strikingly individual person- 
ality, one that “gets over” the footlights 
before she speaks a word and with such 
an endowment she will probably make 
fapid progression. This past spring she 
gave further evidence of her histrionic 
- by her performance of Dina 

in “Pillars of Society,” im the sup- 


» port of Mrs. Fiske, who, by the by, is a 


cousin of hers, so she probably comes 
| by her gifts naturally. Just write the 
. mame of Merle Maddern in your mental 

Mote-book and wait, let us say, five 


years. 

Still another cousin of Mrs. Fiske’s, 
who was almost a revelation to us this 
Past season, was Emily Stevens, an ac- 
tress who has done many satisfactory 

ngs in rather an inconspicuous way, 
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and yet here, all of a sudden, without 
any warning, she blossomed out as an 
exceptionally finished emotional actress 
and long after “Septimus” has passed 
into the ken of good dramatic intentions 
we shall remember Miss Stevens’ work 
in the role of Emmy. Whether she can 
turn the trick a second time, for one is 
always suspicious of a sudden and un- 
expected success, time alone will dis- 
close. But for her Emmy we shall al- 
ways be grateful. 


Some Talented Youngsters 


THE very first production of the 
New York season, “Billy,” at Daly’s 
Theatre, brought forward a young ac- 
tress, Jane Marbury, who, while far 
from being a newcomer, had never be- 
fore had quite so good an opportunity, 
and it was a fine thing to see her ex- 
cellent comedy work in the rdle of*Alice 
Hargreave. Hitherto associated with 


roles of rather a lachrymose or sac- 


charine sort; it was a pleasant*thing to 
discover that she has unusual ability as 
a comedienne. 

The cast giving “The Builder of 
Bridges” was rich in a pair of young 
players who are sure to achieve a t 
deal ere many seasons have disclosed 
themselves, the two being Gladys Han- 
son and Eugene O’Brien. As the devoted 
Faringay sister and brother they struck 
a fime pace and maintained it through- 
out, both réles being of an unusually 
difficult caliber and: it must be said to 
their credit that they made: no effort to 
obtrude themselves or to force their 
somewhat showy parts beyond the pale 
of possibility. Without the shadow of a 
doubt Miss Hanson and Mr. O’Brien 
are sure to travel pleasant paths. 

Another talented pair of youngsters 
were to be found in “A Man’s World,” 
Helen Ormsbee and. Arthur Berthelet. 
Miss Ormsbee has been knocking at the 
door of opportunity for the past seven 
years without amy appreciable result, 
and for that reason it was a great pleas- 
ure to see her rise to the occasion when 
her first real chance arrived. Next to 
Mary Mamnering herself, the honors af 
the piece were hers, and this im a part 
which required the most subtle, delicate 
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handling in order not to make it appear 
ridiculous‘ this she accomplished and 
much more, so that Miss Ormsbee may 
flatter herself upon a real achievement. 
As for Mr. Berthelet, I hate so ruth- 
‘lessly to turn back the pages of time 
and contemplate his early days of prom- 
ise in the support of Richard Mansfield. 
He has wasted so much of his career 
barnstorming around the country with 
Kate Claxton in “The Two Orphans” 
that he can scarcely be counted in the 
“promising” class any more. But there 
was a brightness and spontaneity to his 
work as the dramatist in “A Man’s 
World” that leads one to believe he will 
yet achieve some of the things looked 
for from him in the “Henry V” and 
“Beaucaire” days. He seems to have a 
great deal of talent; what he probably 
needs is proper direction. 


Men Who Made Good 


MORE than this mere passing tribute 
should go to William Elliott for his ex- 
ceptionally fine work as the son in 
“Madame X,” and much the same is 
true of Charles Waldron, who has never 
done anything so good as the hero in 
“The Fourth Estate.” A youthful Eng- 
lish actor with a most pronounced per- 
sonality, Basil Hallam is his name, won 
no little recognition for his able comedy 
work in “The Flag Lieutenant” and 
“Mrs. Dot,” and it was an absolute joy 
to have two such sterling actors as Anne 
Sutherland and James Bradbury. back 
on Broadway again, playing opposite 
parts amid such congenial surroundings 
as represented in “Is Matrimony a Fail- 

ure?” 


Other Important Réles 


IN ANOTHER of the Belasco pro- 
ductions, “Just a Wife,” two of the 
players, Amelia Gardner and Ernest 
Glendinning, are pleasantly recalled, 
while Julian Dean and Charles Cart- 
wright added considerably to the suc- 
cess of “The Lily.” 

Although she has been on the stage 
less than two months and “on the road” 
at that, still most favorable reports are 
made of Edna Baker, who appeared 
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with Arnold Daly in “The Penalty, 
apparently it will soon be a forgotten 
fact that she has just emerged from the 
amateur ranks. Nor should we overlook 
the two new contributions from the con- 
tinental stage, Hedwig Reicher and 
Marietta Olly, neither of whom was 
fortunate enough to strike the public 
fancy in the selection of a play. 


The New Theatre 


OF COURSE any reference to the” 
season of 1909-10 would be far from 
complete without some detailed account 
of the doings at The New Theatre, 
Space will not permit here of more than” 
a mere cursory resumé of some of the 
individual acting, all of which was de- 
cidedly worth while and in many. ine” 
stances it reached a level that could not 
possibly be attained elsewhere, for this 
organization has achieved already a dis- 
tinct place of its own in the value of its 
ensemble acting. 

In the very nature of things, during” 
its first year The New Theatre did not © 
discover any great number of new play- 
ers, though there were several notable 
exceptions to this rule. For instance, — 
there’s Lee Baker, one of the-most pop- 
ular and valued members of the com-— 


-pany. Yet who the dickens ever heard ~ 


of Lee Baker twelve months ago? His — 
career, which covers a period of some — 
years, has been confined almost ex- 
clusively to stock companies through-~ 
out the country, and beyond this limited 
field his name had no significance. But — 
now this is all changed and he is one 
of the conspicuously successful mem- 
bers of The New Theatre company, 
thanks largely to his exceptional ability 
to make much out of little, always @ 
pretty good test of an actor’s real worth, 
His chief success was in the rdle of 
Senator Long in “The Nigger,” a beat 
tiful and ee performance a: 

deserving of the press encomiums it fe 
ceived. But, at that, this was a real act 
ing part and his success can be readily 
understood. However, it is this actors — 
faculty of making a definite, living 
characterization of such “pu i 
parts” as Antonio in “Twelfth Nigh 

Antigonus in “The Winter’s Tale,” é 
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Moses in “The School for Scandal,” that 
prove his value in an organization of 
this sort. In performances of these plays 
that have gone before, did you ever re- 
tain any remembrance of these parts? 
' No, I'll wager not! Well, that’s part of 
_ the secret of Lee Baker’s success and 

makes him an excellent representative, 
from the acting standpoint, of what this 
company stands for. 

Another notable instance of a “dis- 
covery” in this organization was Jacob 
Wendell, Jr., who stepped directly from 
the amateur ranks, a thing that seems 
impossible to credit, in view of his 
histrionic skill displayed as the Clown in 
“Twelfth Night” and Rowley in “The 
School for Scandal.” 


Successful Importations 


FROM across the Atlantic the com- 
pany imported Louis Calvert, A. E. An- 
son, Cecil Yapp—though he’s an Ameri- 
can—and Leah Bateman-Hunter, all 
of whom were highly successful in their 
respective rdles, most notably Mr. Cal- 
vert and Mr. Anson in “Strife,” Mr. 
Yapp in “The School for Scandal,” and 
- Bateman-Hunter in “The Winter’s 

ale.” 

Of the actors who joined the com- 
pany with thoroughly established repu- 
tations and merely added thereto, there 
were a goodly number. Conspicuous 
among these was Jessie Busley, she of 
the happy laugh and twinkling feet and 
who has been all too long absent from 
the New York stage. It was rather a 
notable fact that she was prominently 
cast in each of the three Shakespearean. 
productions and throughout her long 
career this happened to be her first in- 
timate acquaintance with the Bard of 
Avon. She brought a beautiful note of 
loyalty and tenderness to Charmian in 
“Antony and Cleopatra,” the neces- 
Sary rollicking spirits to Maria in 

_ “Twelfth Night,” and the coarser, low- 
‘comedy methods to Mopsa in “The 
Winter’s Tale ;” all in all it was a not- 
able year’s work for Miss Busley and 
reappearance upon a New York 
_ Stage was one of the season’s real pleas- 
ures. We have too few players of her 
ability ever to lose sight of her. 
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A comparative New York newcomer 
was Thais Lawton, who deserves more 
than average praise for two of her per- 
formances: Madge Thomas in “Strife,” 
which she played with considerable fire 
and passion, and for the poetic beauty 
and sympathetic understanding of her 
Elizabeth Thompsett in “Don.” Miss 
Lawton will progress, mark my words. 


Miss Matthison’s Art 


EDITH WYNNE MATTHISON 
joined the company late in the season, 
yet she registered the two biggest suc- 
cesses scored by any of the actresses at | 
The New Theatre, the title rdle in “Sis- 
ter Beatrice” and Hermione in “The 
Winter’s Tale.” Adjectives fail me, and 
a more expressive pen than mine, and 
one less prejudiced, can only do justice 
to the beauties of these two portrayals. 

Among the masculine contingent the 
name of Albert Bruning stands out con- 
spicuously for the wide scope of his 
work, ranging from the fanatical Rob- 
erts in “Strife” to the roguish Antoly- 
cus in “The Winter’s Tale,” and more 
widely dissimilar parts one could scarce- 


ly find. 


Ben Johnson’s Versatility 


YET the surprising note for versa- 
tility among the actors in this company 
must be accorded to Ben Johnson, who 
has displayed rare acting qualities dur- 
ing this past season. Owing to his great 
success in the rdle of Jimsey in “Paid in 
Full,” many of our theatregoers had 
been led to believe that he was essen- 
tially a one-part actor and any role re- 
quiring a special characterization was 
beyond him. Well, any actor who can 
play Thomas in “Strife,” Noyes in “The 
Nigger,” the Priest in “Sister Beatrice” 
and Camillo in “The Winter’s Tale” 
and make each of them a living, vital 
character, wholly different from the oth- 
ers, deserves credit for being as versa- 
tile an actor as any before the public 
to-day, and such Ben Johnson is. Why, 
long before his “Paid in Full” days ~ 
New York had set the stamp of approv- _ 
al upon him for his Rev. Anthony An-. 
derson in “The Devil’s Disciple,” with 
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Richard Mansfield, since when he has 
largely devoted himself to stock work. 
But now that he has proved his caliber 
afresh in The New Theatre, it is not 
likely that we shall lose sight of him 


again. 
Others Who Made Good 


A FEW of the other players in this 
company whose work has been of the 
kind that is rapidly making the organi- 

_ zation unique in stage affairs, have been 
Rose Coghlan for her Paulina in “The 
Winter’s Tale;” Olive Wyndham, who 
will go down into history for being a 
human Maria in “The School for Scan- 
‘dal ;” Beveriy Sitgreaves and Mrs. Del- 
lenbaugh for their capital work in 
“Don;” Ferdinand Gottschalk, a cap- 


ts 


ital Sir Andrew Aguecheek in “Tweli 
Night;” E. M. Holland for his Si 
Oliver Suface in “The School for > 
Scandal ;” Henry Kolker as Leontes in 
“The Winter’s Tale; William McVay 
as Scantlebury in “Strife ;’ Henry Stan- 
ford as Florizel in “The Winter's 
Tale; Oswald Yorke, probably the best 
Trip ever in “The School for Scandal,” 
and Guy Bates Post and Annie Russell 
for their work in the leads in “The Nig- 
er.” 

All in all it has been a tremendously 
big year for The New Theatre, a ven- 
ture which grows more lusty with each 
successive week; it has practically al- 
ready rid itself of calumny and now 
stands as a representative of the high ~ 
est and best in stage affairs in America 
to-day, and it is but one year old! 7 














| By RENNOD Wor | 





NE of these days there will 
spring into theatrical being a 
play bearing the name of “The 

Country Boy,” and when that time 
comes the public will be permitted to 
gaze on the duplicate of the lodgings 
of Mrs. August Belmont, Eugene 
Walter, Margaret Mayo, and Edgar 
_ Selwyn before Fame had crooked her 

ger in beckoning gesture to them. 

“The Country Boy” is by Mr. Sel- 
Wyn, who is actor or author, accord- 
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ing to whim. It tells the story of a 
bucolic youngster adrift in New York. 
One of the important scenes shows 
the hero, disconsolate and discour- 
aged, in the cheap boarding-house 
whither a series of misfortunes in the 
big metropolis has driven him. 
When Henry B. Harris, the pro- 
ducer of the play, asked Selwyn for a — 
description of that particular setting, 
the author replied: 
“Send Robert Law, your scenic 
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artist, to me. I will direct him to the original of the 
boarding-house.” si 

Accordingly, Mr. Law called on the author. Mr, 
Selwyn gave him an address in West Fifty-first 
Street. : 

“What you see there,” he explained, “is what I saw 
when I wrote the play. Copy it exactly.” 

Eight years ago that same West Fifty-first Street 
boarding-house contained an interesting assemblage 
of lodgers. In the first place, there was Eleanor Rob- 
son, now Mrs. August Belmont, the wife of one of 
America’s foremost financiers. She was then playing 
in “Arizona” at the Herald Square Theatre. Her sal- 
ary was moderate, and her fame was ‘ess, 

Sitting opposite her at the big general dining-table 
was Eugene Walter. Perhaps that was as near to 
sleeping on park benches and starving as Walter 
ever came, but it was near enough. At that time Mr 
Walter’s achievements consisted of “Sergeant James,” 
a play soon to be revived under title of “Boots and 
Saddles ;” brief service with the American forces in 
Cuba; desultory newspaper work; and a reputation 
for bellicoseness. His love of debate at the dining- 
table had won him Miss Robson’s disapproval. They 
no longer spoke, although Walter was on terms of 
deepest friendship with the actress’ bull pup. : 

At one end of the table sat Selwyn; at his right, 
Miss Mayo. The two were in the first months of their 
-honeymoon. Miss Mayo was possessed of a million dol- 
lars worth of ambition and a trousseau costing some- 
thing more than a dollar and a half. Now and then 
she betrayed symptoms of authorship, but that she 
ever would pen a “Polly of the Circus” no one sus- 
pected. 

Selwyn was already an actor, by grace of his nerve. 
He, too, was playing in “Arizona” at the Herald 
Square Theatre. A year before he had been an usher 
in the same house—and an incompetent one. 

The comedy element of the assemblage was sup- 
plied by the Earl of Yarmouth. His available assets 
were a melancholy valet and a newspaper rumor that, 
if Hetty Green’s daughter should hurl herself at him” 
he would stand up under the onslaught. 

These were the surroundings that came to Selwyn’s — 
mind eight years later when, with an enviable record 
as an actor and at least one excellent play to his credit, : 
he penned “The Country Boy.” Law, the scenic artis | 
called at the boarding-house as Selwyn directed. His 
reception was not cordial. 

He rang the bell, and the mistress of the house ap- 
peared, Briefly Law explained his mission. He wished 





to make sketches of the interior for reproduction on 
the stage. To his amazement, the door was slammed in 
his face. 

Law retreated around the corner and deliberated. 
Surely there was some mistake. He rang again. 

_ “Get along out of here,” came the response, “you 
and your reproductions.” 

The following day one of the boys in Law’s office © 

was impressed into service. He was instructed to en- 
_ gage board and lodgings in the West Fifty-first Street 
house, and surreptitiously make sketches of what he 
saw. 

The young man did so. From behind a newspaper at 
the dining-table he drew his impressions of the mess- 
room. When he thought no one was about he crept 
stealthily into the general parlor and sketched hurried- 
ly. Once a maid came upon him suddenly and 
screamed. The landlady caught him early one morning 
examining the old-fashioned sideboard. His fellow- 
boarders began to regard him with suspicion. The 
young man became nervous, almost hysterical. There 
were moments when he was not quite sure he was not 
a burglar. At the end of two weeks he handed to his 
employer the completed sketches. Also his resignation. . 

But the ends of Art had been served. The old din- 
ing-room, where once sat the celebrities above. men- 
tioned, will in duplicate be exposed to public gaze. I 
wonder if Mrs. Belmont will recognize it—I mean for 
publication. 


TULLY MARSHALL—HE PLANTS 


NO ONE who has seen “The City” or the original 
production of “Paid in Full” will be in doubt about the 
identity of Tully Marshall. In both those plays, Mr. 
Marshall has proven that as an actor of certain types 
_he is without a peer on the American stage. Enough, 
therefore, of Tully Marshall, actor. He has qualified. 

It is of Mr. Marshall as a gardner, a landscape dec- 
orator, a planter, I would write. 

A year ago, as befitted his station, Mr. Marshall 
erected a handsome bungalow at Shoreham, on the 
coast of Long Island. Once the house was completed, 
his favorite form of literature became seed catalogues. 

In the words of the poet, Mr. Marshall planned to 
garden himself to death. Also he had beautiful dreams 
of velvety lawns, rough-coated hedges, and clinging 
ivy. In the course of his research his attention was 
Called to the advantages of the Kidzu vine. 

_ Any commuter will tell you that the Kidzu vine is 
sort of botanical skyrocket. You plant your Kidzu 
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and up she shoots. Jack’s justly celebrated beanstalk 
becomes a mushroom in comparison, The Kidzu is ex- 
actly the vine for the impatient horticulturist. One 
night you press your. Kidzu into the earth, and the — 
next morning it is peeping in at your window. 

Mr. Marshall knew the man who kept seeds, bulbs, 
roots and a running account for amateur farmers. One 
morning a package of Kidzu roots was delivered into 
his trembling hands. He whistled joyously. He even 
tried to compose a bit of verse about the Kidzu, but 
the only rhyme he could think of was jiu-jitsu, and it 
seemed blasphemous. 

Mr. Marshall’s house stands on a slope. A rear ver- 
anda opens upon the hillside. At its base he planted 
the Kidzu roots, and both he and Marian Fairfax, his 
wife, stood back expectantly. 

“Before the end of the week she’ll be climbing up 
these posts,” said Marshall, who knew his catalogue 
intimately. “The Kidzu is a member of the ipecac 
twinolorum family, the sturdiest vine except the jim- 
son and the night-blooming cactus.” 

“Just what is that ipecac twinolorum, Tully?” asked 
Mrs. Marshall, “It sounds a little pharmaceutical to 
me.” 

“A botanical term, my dear,” replied Mr. Marshall. 
“You probably wouldn’t understand.” 

Early the following morning Mr. Marshall exam- 
ined the earth where he had planted the roots. He was 
not disappointed at the absence of vegetation, yet, had 
huge stalks appeared, he would not have been sur- 
prised. Another day, and still another elapsed, but no 
Kidzu. 

“Backward season, my dear,” he explained. “All the 
crop reports show it. We mustn’t expect our vines to 
be too bold and forward. They’d probably come to no 
good end if they were.” 

After the lapse of a week, however, when the Kidzu 
still appeared to be coy and reluctant, Mr. Marshall 
was less cheerful in his report. Something told him 
that at least his roots should have burst through the 
ground. : 

One morning household duties called him to the — 
cellar. He was mystified when, in bending over the 
woodpile, he beheld several vines protruding through 
crevices in the walls and climbing wantonly toward’ 
the shelf that contained the preserves and canned veg- — 
etables. He examined them closely. Then he compared 
them with pictures in the catalogue. a 

“By all the unities,” he exclaimed, “they’re my 
Kidzu vines! But what in the name of the subway are 
they doing down here?” 
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orthwith he sent for the village gardener to de- 
“mand an explanation and perhaps an apology. 
_ “How many roots did you plant?” asked the gard- 
‘ener, solemnly. ; 
_ “Six,” replied Mr. Marshall. “Four of them have 
broken into the cellar. I am still two shy.” 
“The missing pair,” replied the gardener, “are prob- 
ably now on their way to China. You have planted all 
the roots upside down.” 


WHY IT AFFECTED KLAW 


LEE ARTHUR was reading a play to Marc Klaw. 
‘Lee Arthur, you know, is the Sardou of Shreveport; 
and New York, says Mr. Arthur, is the Shreveport of 
the north. 

As previously mentioned, Mr. Arthur was reading 
a play. He had written it, and was hopeful that Mr. 
Klaw would buy it. 

It was a serious, sad piece. Mr. Arthur said that it 
contained a problem. One of the scenes was so sad 
that, as Mr. Arthur read, he with difficulty restrained 
the sobs. When he had concluded, he noted with pleas- 
ure that there were tears in Mr. Klaw’s eyes. 

_ *Some play, that, I reckon,” remarked Mr. Arthur. 
“Just full of pathos. I see that it got to you all right, 
didn’t it?” 

“Not particularly,” replied Mr. Klaw. “I was think- 
ing of the time we produced “The Evangelist.’ ” 


SHIELDS FOUND A WARDROBE 


OVER at the Vaudeville Comedy Club the other 
night they were all telling their right names. When it 
came Ren Shields’ turn to testify, the assembled come- 
dians held their. breath. 

Before Shields’ story is related, a word of explana- 
tion is fitting. Shields is a writer of popular songs, 
vaudeville sketches, and more recently of a musical 
play. His “High Life in Jail” is a delightful satire. In 
addition, Shields is the best “stag” entertainer in New 
York, and a black-face comedian of ability. Now for 

3 his confession, but not in his words. 

Several years ago Shields and his variety partner, 
famed Maximillian, found themselves stranded in 
Philadelphia. After canvassing the various variety 
theatres in vain, they applied for work at a combina- 
tion museum and concert hall. The theatre proper was 
feached by walking through a hall in which were wax 
figures representing men and women of historical im- 
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The actors found the manager back on the stage. 

“I'll give you two fellows a job at $20 a week,” said 
the impresario. “Report for rehearsal to-morrow 
miorning at ten.” » i 

At the appointed hour Shields and Maximillian were 
on the stage. 

“You know, of course,” said the manager, “that you 
two will have to work the ends in addition to your 
song and dance sketch.” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked Shields. 

“Why,” replied the manager, “we put on a minstrel 
first-part with our show, and the variety teams have 
to serve as end men.” 

“How do we dress it?” inquired Shields, dubiously. 

“Qh, just regular dress-suits,” answered the museum 
man. “You furnish them yourselves.” 

Shields and Maximillian were in despair. They were 
sadly in need of the work, yet they possessed no even- 
ing clothes nor the money with which to buy or rent 
them. 

Nevertheless, they reported for the matinee per- 
formance, clad in evening-suits, which, if not perfect 
in fit, at least came up to the conventional standards, 
They were standing in the first entrance, awaiting the 
rise of the curtain, when the manager, with blood in 
his eye, dashed through the door leading upon the 
stage. He gave one short, sharp glance at Shields and 
his partner. 

“Hey, you two,” he shouted, “take off those clothes 
and get out of my theatre!” 

Then followed the explanation. In the museum were 
figures of President Lincoln and General Grant in 
evening-dress. Shields and Maximillian had stripped 
them of every garment, leaving exposed to the multi- 
tude their stolid wax faces attached to bodies of un- 
convincing straw. 


“HONEST JOHN’S” IDEA OF IT 


MR. “HONEST JOHN” KELLY, whose favorite 
form of athletics is the roulette wheel, believes there 
are far more hazardous callings than his own. To be 
explicit, the game in Wall Street, opines “Honest 
John,” compared with the forms of adventure through 
which he has attained his nickname, is as a seventy 
horse-power racing car to a perambulator. Mr. Kelly 
is not an expert at the sport of high finance, but. he 
has tried it, and upon his single experience he vem 
tures his observations. as 

According to Mr. Kelly, as he related the incident — 
while watching the post-theatre throngs pass Ue 
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y-first Street corner, he put five hundred tainted 
ars through a little window, and told the dealer 
bet that amount on Atchison, 
~ “You're on,” said the dealer, taking the five hun- 
‘dred, and Mr. Kelly turned his back to the layout. 
At the next turn the dealer put his face to the win- 
‘dow and addressed Mr. Kelly again: 
- “You lose,” he said. 
Mr. Kelly thereupon abandoned the Street, and-re- 
‘turned to Long Acre inflated with good resolutions. 


ROBERT HILLIARD READS CHARACTER 


_ ROBERT HILLIARD, if the Lambs Club histo- 
" fians are reliable, was on the last lap of the season’s 
Marathon. One night in Lexington, a week in Cin- 
cinnati—and Broadway. 
_ As he lounged back comfortably in the smoking-car, 
he explained to the actor beside him how easy it was 
to read character. 

“For example,” said Mr. Hilliard, indicating a 
white-mustached, rosy-cheeked man across the aisle, 
“there is unmistakably a fine type of the Kentucky 
gentleman.” 

“Indeed, a most distinguished type,” he continued, 
“and one that rdpresents the courtly period, the old 
fegime when Southern Knighthood was in fullest 
flower. I wish I knew his choice for the Kentucky 

| Derby. I dare say he has an entry of his own.” 

His companion seemed duly impressed. 

“George,” Hilliard called out to the porter, “do you 
happen to know that distinguished-looking gentleman 

_ Over there? I fancy he’s well known in this part of 
_ the country.” 

“Yassir,” responded the porter, promptly. “He done 

come from Chicago. He comes ovah this heah road 
_ Teglah. He travel fo’ a ladies’ millinery house.” 


HOW POLAIRE WAS BOOMED 


AT THIS writing Mlle. Polaire, the headliner at 
the Victoria Theatre, is the leading sensation. Every 
afternoon the theatre proper downstairs is crowded, 
and at nights the spacious roof-garden is filled to its 
utmost capacity. Mlle. Polaire arrived from France 
with a reputation, a certain amount of artistry, a math- 
eaten dog and a contract for $2,800 a week. Not one of 
these attributes, nor all of them in combination, suffice 
to account for the throngs paying tribute to her. 
There is yet the Hammerstein scheme of publicity 
to reckon with. 





I have always contended that since the deaths ; 
P. T. Barnum and Julius Caesar, Oscar Hammerstein 
is the greatest of all press-agents, excepting, of course, 
Theodore Roosevelt. Of late I have wondered if Wil- 
liam Hammerstein is not his father’s superior. It was 
Hammerstein, fils, who directed the Polaire campaign 
of publicity promotion. 

He had engaged the French dancer upon the 
strength of her achievements in Paris, and because no 
more promising headliner for the summer season 
loomed upon the horizon. Once she was under con- 
tract, he began to doubt. Then he began to scheme, 
Next to invent. 

Mile. Polaire had a sketch called “Le Visiteur.” It 
told of the midnight invasion of a burglar into an ac- 
tress’ apartment. She plays upon his emotions by a 
suggestive dance, and, when his attention is dis- 
tracted, plunges a knife into him. That is all. 

Any kind of a sketch on Hammerstein’s open-face 
roof-garden is meaningless beyond the first ten rows. 
One in French possesses of itself no more value than 
the orchestra’s overture. Now, observe the Hammer- 
stein finesse. 

He had been informed that Mlle. Polaire’s waist was 
unusually small. So it was. So is the waist of any thin, 
" scrawny woman. So are Polaire’s hips, her arms, her 


legs, for that matter. Son William immediately adver- — 


tised her as the “woman with the smallest waist in the 
world.” 
In front of his theatre he hung a painting, supposed 


to represent the Frenchwoman. It showed a freak with _ 


an abnormally large bust and a grotesquely small 
waist. Mile. Polaire hasn’t any bust so that you can 
notice it. Her bust and her waist are a tie. Yet the 
populace stared and believed. As a matter of fact, if 
Polaire possessed the bust of Hammerstein dimensions, 
she would be a regular actress—or a show girl, or 4 
balloon. 

Next, in a glass case on the sidewalk, he placed @ 
form covered by a.corset. The corset was beau 
in its baby-blue and its satin ribbons. Hammerstein 
said it was Polaire’s very own. It came from a down: 
town store, and had been doing duty in the lingerie de- 
partment these many months. Yet again the women 
believed. aa 

A tiny waist and a French sketch, however, were not — 
enough. ‘To be sure, the newspapers responded to” 
Hammerstein’s every cue, but there was that $2,800 
weekly staring him in the box-office, and he could af 
ford to leave no stone unturned. 

The “most beautiful woman in the world” frequent 





has been exhibited. The late Adam Forepaugh dis- 
overed her and paid $10,000 for the privilege. Maxine 
Elliott uses her in every performance. She was the 
ground-work of the “Florodora” sextette. The “most 
‘beautiful woman” was a trick too old for an artist like 
Hammerstein. Besides, he knows human nature, 

Polaire became “the ugliest woman in the world.” 
Simply the reverse of the standard of comparison for 
others of her poor, deluded sex. 

- Of course, Polaire is nothing of the sort. She is not 
handsome, and she is not ugly. Her mouth is a trifle 
too large, and her nose would probably be different if 
cast to order. But there are uglier women parading as 
stars in America. 

’ Hammerstein entered no protest when the news- 
papers commented upon the unique circumstance of a 
woman exploiting her ugliness, He still had a card up 
his sleeve. At the last moment Polaire cabled that she 
would not come. She had heard that Hammerstein’s 
Roof Garden was a rendezvous for cows and other live 
stock. She regretted that she could not be happy in a 
barnyard. Polaire did not learn of her dissension until 
after her arrival. Hammerstein was operating at both 
ends of the cable. 

’ The public was disappointed at Polaire’s determina- 
tion. Most of the women folk felt that she was right. 
Hammerstein allowed twenty-four hours for disap- 
pointment. Then—eureka, hurrah and excelsior—Po- 
laire had been appeased. She would come. 

What is more, she did come. She proved to be an 
actress of real talent, and a dancer of merit and wrig- 
_ $les. Several of her movements would get a burlesque, 

Management into trouble. But by this time she was 
the great Polaire; she might be naughty. 


“OUR LAWYER” IN THE DRAMA 


GLORY be to Ibsen, “Our Lawyer” has at last con- 
Sented to place his shoulder to the dramatic wheel, 
and a boom in Art may confidently be expected. 

In referring to Henry J. Goldsmith as “Our Law- 
yer,” I write as one of Broadway and not personally. 
“Our Lawyer” is as much Goldsmith’s name as Theo- 
dore D. Marks’ is “Ted,” as C. F. Durnell’s is “Boots,” 
as Lillian Russell’s is “Our Lillian.” 

So far as investigation discloses, no one of his 
Broadway clients has ever paid “Our Lawyer” a fee. 
Yet whenever the clang of the patrol-bell announces a 
disturbance on the Cadillac corner, or Rector’s gossip 
foretells an impending divorce, Goldsmith may be re- 
lied upon to be where the legal battle is the thickest. 





“Our Lawyer’s” most recent spectacular achieve- 
ment was to supply Broadway with straw hats, and 
this leads to his disclosure as an impresario. One June 
afternoon he established a sentry on the Hotel Astor’s 
front steps, and hailed all passing acquaintances in this 


fashion: “Hey, go down to —— and get a new lid. Tell 


em it’s on me.” 

John Barrymore, Lew Dockstader, “John, the Bar- 
ber,” Nat Roth, Louis Mann, “Billy” Fleischmann, Joe 
Weber, and “Baron” Max Hoffmann were among 
those included in the bounty. Many of them respond- 
ed to the call, more or less skeptically; but “Our Law- — 
yer” was playing no rude joke—the hatter promptly 
acted on the mention of Goldsmith’s name. 

By nightfall the faded and dented derby and the 
crumpled Alpine had disappeared from the Rialto, 
Glistening, seasonable straws replaced them. Then fol- 
lowed the explanation. 

“Our Lawyer” had received the first dividends from. 
his dalliance with the Drama. Unknown to his inti- 
mates, he had become a silent partner in a Broadway 
moving-picture theatre, and the first monthly: state- 
ment showed profits running into the thousands. One 
must’ know reckless, extravagant Broadway and its 
types to understand why a wholesale distribution of 
the unexpected profits followed as a matter of course, 


A BIG FINANCIAL SUCCESS 


DANIEL FROHMAN, president of the Actors’ 
Fund, states that the gross profits of the Actors’ Fund 
fair were $120,000. 
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A SHORT STORY OF A STAGE CHILD 


VER the rickety transom, stubborn- shrill and absurdly suggestive of the 
ly atilt at an immovable angle, and effeminate piping of the first tenors of 
_ down the long corridor to the the Imperial Opera Company, soared 
linen room, floated the childish voice in the words: 
@ vain attempt to be dramatically gut- Ree ne: : : 
, an attempt which was joyfully And it is, i is a glorious thing 
doned at each repetition of th [SN Selb ieee: dd 
at cach: TepeUtiogd oO © It is! Hurrah for our Pirate King! 
Chorus, when, clear and high, sweetly. Hurrah for our Pi-rate King! 
327 - 
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In the interval which followed, dur- 
ing which presumably the Pirate King 
was getting his breath and waiting for 
his imaginary orchestra to catch up, 
Hilda, who had stopped counting towels 
and had tiptoed as softly as her sturdy 
Norwegian shoes and considerable bulk 
would permit, in the direction of the 
fascinating door, smiled sweetly, Ma- 
donna-wise to herself. Though follow- 
ing the whimsical meaning of the Gil- 
bertian sarcasm not at all, crouching 
with her ear to the keyhole, while broad 
delight wreathed her face, the girl lis- 
tened, as, with piratical intensity, the 
clear young voice took up the second 
verse. 

This time, true to the stage direction 
which required the pirate to exit off R, 
the door was thrown violently open and 
Hilda, on her hands and knees, and the 
Pirate King, aetat five, confronted each 
other soberly. 

His make-up was a thing of awe. A 
brightly colored necktie was wound 
twice around his head among the red 
gold curls and tied rakishly above his 
right ear; his father’s muffler was knot- 
ted round his waist; in his hand was a 
paper knife, and in his whole exquisite 
baby body a fierce and most dramatic 
ardor. The King halted suddenly, mo- 
mentarily thrown out of his part. There 
was no hint of diffidence or confusion, 
of annoyance or levity on the King’s 
face, merely recognition and a grave 
wonder. 

For Hilda and he had met before. In 
fact, on the Sunday night of the com- 
pany’s arrival, when he had been sleepy 
and hungry and very‘cross, it had been 
Hilda who had set up his cot and 
brought extra sheets and a pillow and 
lots of hot water. And when his big 
father had asked, rather hopelessly, if 
this was the sort of a barracks where 
the commissariat was locked at 8 P. M., 
and could not be broken into, even in 
a case of life or death, Hilda had looked 
puzzled, which was natural, since not 
being a major-general nor a major-gen- 
eral’s son, she could hardly be expected 
to know what “commissariat” meant— 
and the major-gemeral (his dad) had 
explained very slowly and gently that 
the little fellow had been on a diet of 
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sandwiches since breakfast. It 
Hilda, too, who had suddenly depart 
in shocked and pitying haste, to ret 
presently with a tray of bread and milk 
and stewed prunes. And the child, ap- 
praising Hilda’s shapely form and 
strong warm hands, her clear blue 

and heavy golden hair, had found 4 
most satisfactory. 

Especially had her complexion 
charmed him, and he had flooded her 
honest face with burning blushes by 
naively inquiring of her in the presence 
of his father: 

“You don’t ever use der or rouge 
i Hilda?” sg : 

or the major-general’s son was qui 

a judge of feminine loveliness, a 
ural aptitude inherited partly from his 
father. His frail girl-wife, “the loveliest 
thing in Simla,” had died while he was 
stationed there, leaving him with a tiny 
masculine reproduction of herself, And 
the boy’s aptitude had been consider- 
ably fostered by his constant association 
since his second year with many types 
of professional beauty. For his father, 
tormented by a fear of losing the only — 
living thing which bore his name, had 
left His Majesty’s service and returned — 
to England. There, after trying busi- 
ness, for which he was eminently un- 
suited, hé*had decided that his voice and 
fine figure were his most available as- 
sets, and he had put his decision to the 
proof by joining an opera company then 
touring the provinces. 

At first, Billy had traveled with a 
nurse, but six months before the open- 
ing of this story, the company had sailed 
for Halifax with a long list of Canadian 
bookings, Wilkins had been dismissed, 
and the little fellow had fallen into the 
theatrical routine of sleeping late, very 
late in the morning, and of spending his 
evenings visiting in dressing-rooms OF 
huddled in the wings, watching with 
utterly absorbed interest the progress of 
the “Pirates of Penzance” and the other 
comic operas in the repertoire of the 
Imperialites. 

The Imperialites were not sure they 
liked his frivolous attitude, but Billy, 
nothing loath to be entertained with 
wonderful Big-Injun tales or stories 
fabulous animals with eccentric 
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had embraced the new acquisition with 
“gusto. He had crouched on the opening 
night in the O. P. side throughout the 
whole performance, a nervous, high- 
strung critic of his new friend’s merits. 
By the end of the week he had decided, 
and frankly communicated his opinion 
--first to the soprano, who shared his 
approval of the new basso, and then to 
each and every member of the company 
‘in turn—that Mr. Newton was much 
the handsomest Pirate King they had 
' ever had, but not so good as “Dick 
' Deadeye,” a diseerning discrimination 
that had convulsed Newton when he 
heard it. 
_ So now, more than ever, Billy strut- 
ted and pirated and imitated Newton in 
secret-—for he was a loyal little soul 
and felt that he owed it to his father 
‘to want to be a major-general—and his 
heart waxed big with love and admira- 
tion for his wonderful friend, until 
‘quite suddenly something happened. 
You see, the major-general had a 
“daughter—or rather, he had a great 
‘many daughters—so many. that it took 
all the ladies of the chorus to play the 
parts. Billy wondered how it would 
seem to have so large a family of girls. 
But chiefest and loveliest and quite the 
prettiest of them all was Mabel, the 
‘prima donna of the Imperial Opera 
Company—at least so. Billy thought. 
For the matter of that, so thought Fred- 
eric, her lover; that is, you must under- 
stand, he really thought it outside of the 
_ Opera as well as in it. 
You see, it was sometimes very hard 
for Billy to keep the everyday people 
apart from the characters in the operas. 
For instance, it was especially hard inthe 
case of Mabel, for her name was really 
Mabel—Mabel Manners—and she was 
everything that the major-general’s 
daughter, Mabel Stanley, was supposed 
to be. She was pretty and good and 
young—only nineteen. Billy knew, for 
“he had inquired. And her treatment of 
Frederic had been, in his estimate, his 
lady’s one flaw. 


“Mabel,” he had said, dangling his. 


plump legs over the edge of her trunk 
“(while she absent-mindedly blended her 
“Make-up and rouged an ear), “when 
‘ate you going to marry Frederic?” 


You see, he had not known how to 
approach the subject delicately; he had 
dived in head first. 


Mabel, rabbit’s paw suspended, shot 


a mischievous glance in the direction of 
her interlocutor. 

“When, sweetheart? Why—don’t we 
get married every night?” 

“No; you only promise. That’s it! 
Every night you promise, and you say 
you love him, and then, when morning 
comes, you-don’t, and—” 

Billy hesitated, a confused frown fur- 
rowing his earnest cherubic brow. 

“And then. what, sweetheart?” 
prompted Mabel, cheerfully. 

“And then—next morning—you take 
it all back.” 

“Why, Sweetheart Billy, what have 
you heard?” 

“Oh, some things on the train. I 
couldn’t help it, Mabel, really truly, I 
couldn’t. He was going on about how 
you. treated him—just teased and made 
fun and acted as if he was a little boy. 
“You don’t treat Billy that way!’ he said, 
and you answered: ‘I don’t have to. 
Billy has some sense!’ Why do you, 
Mabel ?” 

“Do what?” asked Mabel, flushing a 
little under her rouge. 

“Treat him—so—so—bally mean!’ 

Mabel’s laugh had in it almost as 
much embarrassment as amusement. 

“Why you see, sweetheart,” she said, 
explaining much as she would have 
done to the major-general (it was a way 
people had with Billy; not one of the 
company would willingly have lost his 
good opinion), “he’s such a—a duffer 
when it comes to acting. His voice is all 
right, but he’d never get through a sin- 
gle performance if I didn’t pat him on 
the back and spruce him up a bit. Why, 
you know the night he ruined ‘Oh leave 
me not to pine’ and the whole finale 
went to pieces ?” 

Billy nodded. 

“That was because we had quarreled 
and_I wouldn’t make it up. Just faney !” 

Billy sighed. “I suppose he cares a 
lot.” 

“My word!” said Mabel. “What's 
that got to do with it? That’s no excuse 
for spoiling my scenes; and you know 
Billy, he’s not really one of us.” She 
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held her dainty chin up proudly. “Why, 
my father and mother and my grand- 
father and his father and mother were 
all on the stage; we’ve always been ac- 
tors, and I’ve been playing since I was 
three years old, and I couldn’t leave it, 
I really couldn’t! Now, could I, Billy?” 

Billy surveyed her thoughtfully. “No, 
Mabel, I don’t believe you could.” 

“Well, now, look at Frederic. He’s a 
college boy—a B. A. or something—and 
just because he wanted to travel a cou- 
ple of years before he settled down to 
business and his father thought he 
couldn’t afford it, ‘he had a row with 
the governor,’ he told me, and to gratify 
his whim he joined our company be- 
cause we were leaving England. 

“Why,” continued Mabel, excitedly, 
“he said once: ‘It was ‘all right for a 
man, but he wouldn’t have any lady re- 
lated to him on the stage for anything!’ 
And now—now!. what do you think, 
sweetheart? He wants me to marry him 
and leave the profession forever !” 

“Oh, Mabel!” said Billy; his eyes 
stretching to their widest. “And never 
sing in the ‘Pirates’ again?” 

“No, and never do anything again 
except mend his socks and make mut- 
ton pie and entertain his family and 
show all his—his—relations that an act- 
ress can be as well-bred as a lot of 
tradespeople,” concluded Mabel, by this 
time crying with indignation. 

Billy slipped down off the trunk and 
snuggled up beside her, leaning very 
closely and lovingly against his dear 
lady, and said no word of criticism ex- 
cept another “Oh, Mabel!” which was 
pregnant with meaning and sympathy. 

Naturally, such treachery on Fred- 
eric’s part—trying to rob the Imperial 
Opera Company of its prima donna— 
displaced him from the sentimental pin- 
nacle to which Billy had elevated him. 
Besides he now felt justified in attempt- 
ing to supplant his rival, for had not 
Frederic said— 

At the thought he raised his head 
from among the silk and laces. 

“Who did Frederic mean when he 
said you had eyes for only one person 
in the company?” 

__. Mabel rose suddenly, disengaging the 
_ boy’s arms. 
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“Heavens, Billy! You must not’ 
any more questions. There goes the ¢ 
for the overture.” "3 

“No, it isn’t!” said Billy, not to be 
put off. “That’s only ‘fifteen minutes? 
besides, you’re ready; you could go on 
now—and I want to know something: 
Do you like me a little, Mabel ?” 

“T love you, Sweetheart Billy!” 

“Better than Frederic?” 

“Oh, much—much better than Fred= 
eric.” ; 

“Better than anyone else in the 
world?” persisted Billy, with the fatal- 
ity of his sex. as 

“Don’t be silly, Billy!” laughed M 
bel, blushing quite as if he were grown 


up. / 

And then and there Billy had pro- 
posed to her. 

Of course, he had not done it in the 
usual stereotyped fashion, yet he had 
managed to make his intentions and 
prospects very clear. He would soon be 
old enough to go on the stage, and he 
would earn a great deal of money and 
save it, and when he was twenty years 
old they would get married, and then 
they would always act together. . 

He was magnanimous, too. He throt- 
tled his ambition and even offered to” 
sing Frederic, although privately he felt 
that Frederic was a very poor part com- 
pared with that of the Pirate King; and 
he was just submitting with wonderful 
good grace to Mabel’s hugs and kisses 
when there came a knock at the door, 
and there stood the real Pirate King— 
Mr. Gerry Newton, I mean. 

He took in the group with apprecia- 
tive eyes. 

“Hello! Billy-Billy-Winktum! Con- 
gratulations, old man. How did you get 
ahead of all the rest of us?” % 

“Billy’s just been inquiring into the 
state of my affections,” interrupted Ma 
bel, coquettishly. 

“So. I judged from the oun 
tableau. And the answer ? Favorable, of 
course ?” 

“Oh,” said Mabel, her eyes dancing, 
“I’ve not exactly promised, but I'll t 
to wait for him.” 

“Don’t you bank on it, Billy-Wi 
tum! Our friend Mabel here is some= 
thing of a flirt, you know.” 
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Mabel flashed round upon him at that, 

r eyes blazing. 

“Mr. Newton! what right—” 

“Tt would seem, from report, that she 
is conditionally engaged to three gentle- 
men in the company at once—” 

At that Mabel forgot Billy’s pres- 
ence. She walked right up to big Gerry 
Newton—she was a tall girl, but her 

Iden head just came to the hollow of 

is neck—and she looked him straight 
in the eye. 

“Gerry! Why—How dare you? Are 

ui teasing? Of course. If this is just a 
_ joke—I don’t want to waste heroics, but 

_—I don’t like it, Gerry Newton!” 

“It’s not a joke,” said Gerry, quietly, 
his own eyes kindling at the girl’s steady 


gaze. 
“Then,” said Mabel, very clearly, “it’s 
a lie!” 


She stood, her aristocratic little 


' head thrown proudly back, defying him 


to search and find, and he looked a mo- 

ment into her eyes without offering to 

touch her. Then he nodded his head and 

turned to the door. 

' “Thank you, Girlie; that’s all I want- 
ed to know.” 

But Mabel was there as soon as he. 

“Gerry! wait a moment. Wont you 
» tell me? What is this all about? I’m 
' evidently mixed up in something I 
- ought to know.” 

“Guess that’s right!” said Gerry, 
tersely. “That cub, Frederic, is going 
around spreading a rather ugly impres- 
sion of you, Mabel. I haven’t had a 
chance to wipe the floor with him yet, 
because he’s done all his talking behind 
our backs and I’ve only just found out 
about it.” 

“What does he say?” 

“He claims that you were engaged 
to be married before I joined the com- 
pany—Oh, hang it! You know the sort 
of thing. His tone might be more re- 
spectful. Anyway, I’m a butter-in, and 
you are as fickle as yousare fair, accord- 
ing to his account.” 

He turned again to go, and once more 
Mabel stopped him. 

“Wait a moment, Gerald, dear, I 
think I ought to explain—” 

“Is it necessary ?” 

“Yes. You and I are old profession- 
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als; we couldn’t make such a mistake, 
that is—unknowingly. But Frederic is 
and always will be,” the word as she 
pronounced it fairly stigmatized the un- 
fortunate Frederic, “‘an amateur.’ I 
want you to understand how it all hap- 
pened.” 

“I can guess—” 

“No, listen! When Frederic joined us 
we were given to understand that, for 
certain reasons, we would have to put 
up with him, no matter how bad he was. 
Well, you can imagine nothing like 
those first rehearsals. You never saw 
such a hopeless stick in all your life, and 
at the contemplation of a season op- 
posite him I nearly tossed over my con- 
tract; then I decided that by judicious 
coaching afid praising and suggesting 
he might be made endurable, for, of 
course, his*voice is fairly good. Well, I 
tried it. 

“At rst you have no idea how impos- 
sible he was, always acting as if it was 
condescension for him to mix with the 
rest of us, I thought he needed thawing 
out, and that it would do him no harm 
to think of something else more than 
himself, and so, since he seemed to think 
I was the only one worth paying atten- 
tion to—” : 

She paused significantly. 

“You flirted with him!” smiled New- 
ton. 

“Who could have missed such an op- 
portunity?” retorted Mabel. “‘He’s such 
a duffer, Gerald dear. He can’t see the 
incongruity between his opinions and 
his desires. Only fancy! He wants me 
to leave the stage. But I’ve never given 
him any encouragement to believe that 
I considered marrying him. I’ve just 
teased and snubbed and—what you call 
‘kidded’ him, and, of course, we were 
never engaged; you believe that, Ger- 
ald?” 

“Do you think I’m a ‘duffer,’ too?” 

Mabel, her hands resting lightly on 
his shoulders, a world of affectionate 
pride in her eyes, shook her head. 

“Hardly! Besides, some one would 
have told you. Everyone in the company 
understood—except Billy—dear _ little 
Billy! He also undertook to take me to 
task for my trifling. Poor Billy!” 

“Why— ? 


m 





‘ Both looked around for the boy, but 
half-frightened and half-abashed he had 
slipt unnoticed from the room. 

Poor Billy, indeed! It was a discon- 
solate little boy who sought out a dark 
‘corher among the unused scenery and 
sat down upon a grass mat and leaned 
against a roll of floor cloth and tried 
to think things out. 

If the sudden wave of comprehension 
that overwhelmed him seems too ma- 
ture, remember that ever since he could 
notice such things he had hovered, Peri- 
like, on the outskirts of flirtations, 
courtships, and weddings. 

It was Mr. Newton that Frederic had 
‘meant, when he accysed Mabel of hav- 
ing eyes for only one person in the com- 
pany—not alas! himself. Why, of 
course. Hadn’t Mabel always been with 
them when the Pirate King told his 
wonderful tales? It had been so lovely 
to have her beautiful, white hand to 
finger and caress while he listened. Had 
he been a little older, Billy would have 
called himself several kinds of a fool. 
Being only a little boy with a heart 
brusting with grief and disappointment 
and a strange new feeling that he had 
“never experienced—whose name he did 
not know was jealousy—he leaned 
against the green baize and cried. 

No one came near him, no one no- 
ticed him—for who would have looked 
to find Billy—whose stronghold was 
usually a soap-box in the left Torment- 
or—hidden away among some shabby 
wood-wings and cottage interiors stored 
back of thé drop? And so it was that 
Mabel’s voice penetrated easily from 
the other side of the woodland back- 
ground where she and Gerry waited for 
their entrance cue. 

“You're so impetuous, Gerry. Be- 
sides, I don’t want to be married in 
April, it’s such a—a—showery month!” 

“Nonsense! Don’t be superstitious. 
You wouldn’t like May any better, that’s 
proverbially unlucky.” 

“No, but—how about June?” 

-_ “Too late. I open in San Francisco 
the thirtieth of May; you’ve got to be 
with me. Besides, your company will 
sail before then. What sense would 
_ there be in your staying in New York 

* alone?” 
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“Yes, but, Gerry dear, to-morrow! 
can’t! It’s absurd.” 

“Well, and I draw the line at bei 
married on a Friday or Saturday, an 
Sunday is the first of May, so there 
you are!” 

“Now, who’s superstitious ?” : 

“I admit it, Mabel, I’ve set my heart 
and soul on to-morrow.” : 

“Gerry!” Mabel’s voice was tremu- 
lous. “It’s such a risk. Do you think 
we'll be happy ?” 

“T’m sure of it!” 

“It half frightens me. Stayiug here 
in a strange country while the others go 
home—” 

“With a strange man for your hus- 
band—” 

“Silly Gerry!” 

“Then it’s settled ?” 

“Yes—No—Oh—I can’t!” 

“Now what?” 

“T’ve nothing to wear.” 

“Fudge! That ducky little brown suit 
of yours looks good to me—” 

“My word! That thing that I’ve worn 
all season? Well, I don’t fancy that. I 
can draw the line—whatever that means 
—as well as you, Gerry Newton! I shall 
want everything new.” 

“All right! We'll put the wedding off 
till one o'clock, or two—or three. That 
gives you plenty of time to get a whole 
outfit. How will that suit you?” i 

“Oh, you're incorrigible! Why, you 
know, there would have to be altera- 
tions, and—” 

“Not in this: country—and not with 
that figure!” 

“Gerry ee 

“Now don’t be a delicious little goose, 
or I might eat you. You'll be fitted, all 
right. Don’t worry. Just make up your 
mind to go shopping to-morrow at 9:30, 
and you'll have everything you want by 
noon. Good gracious, child! I’ve a fe 
‘new duds’ to buy myself. You don 
hear me kicking about it, do you? That 


-right—laugh! Now what?” 


-“T can’t help it, Gerry. You're the 
oddest man I ever met, I don’t half the 
time know what you mean.” e 

“That’s good! Then we wont run out 
of convérsation; I can spend my leis 
explaining my jokes to you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Newton! As it h 
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pens, I’m not that slow. It’s only your 
vocabulary that requires elucidation.” 

“There'll be plenty of time for that 
after to-morrow. Is it settled?” 

“I suppose so.” 

“Will two o’clock give you time?” 

“So much that I sha’n’t know what to 
do with it,” mocked Mabel. 

“All right. I'll have the automobile 
at the hotel by two. And don’t you want 
to invite some of the bunch ?” 

Her answer was drowned in their 
entrance music. If Billy had heard it he 
might not have been so miserable. 

No one paid any attention to him the 
next morning, not even his father, who 
appeared to be unusually busy and ab- 
sent-minded and who disappeared im- 
mediately after break fast. 

The hours dragged abominably. The 
sound of the dinner-bell was a relief, 
and Billy was the first in the dining- 
room—a privilege it was understood he 
might take if too hungry to wait for his 
rather unpunctual father. 

But Billy was not hungry, and he left 
the table to wander a disconsolate little 
figure as far as the theatre. He might 
perhaps meet the major-general on his 
return with the mail. The stage-door 

“was open, but the letters had evidently 
already been called for as the mail-box 
was empty. Billy passed in quietly. 

It was hot and ‘sticky outside, warm 
enough for July. He wanted to sit in a 
cornér of the cool, dark stage and think. 
He was very lonely; he felt very unhap- 
py. The big empty auditorium, dusty 
and spooky, might easily have terrified 
a brave child, but Billy belonged to the 
Stage; it had no fears—nothing but 
charm—for him. 

The curtain was up and presently he 
clambered over into the proscenium-box 
and sat in one of the big velvet chairs, 
now draped in white, and thought—and 
thought—and cried a little—and fell 
asleep. : 

He was awakened by a quick light 
step and a delicious little frou-frou of 
silken skirts. Mabel, a radiant, dazzling 
Sweet-scented bit of newness from the 
_ flowers that nodded on her dainty hat 
_ to the tips of her buttoned boots, was 
crossing the stage evidently bound for 

her dressing-room, Even as he followed 


he heard her unlocking the door, and 
without exactly knowing why, his boy- 
ish tread became very noiseless. 

To the door he tiptoed lightly. Mabel 
was just rising from a hasty search 
through a tray of her trunk, with a dittle 
gold pin that had belonged to her great- 
grandmother in her hand. Sweetly smil- 
ing she fastened it in the lace at her 
throat. A photograph of Gerry Newton 
hung beside her dressing-table, and she 
stopped to kiss her hand to it. In that 
moment something caught hold of Billy. 
Of course it was something that had no 
business to be there for years and years 
to come, but he was a very tiny little 
boy to fight against the grief and rage 
and jealousy that pounced unbidden 
down upon him. Mabel caught one 
glimpse in the looking glass of a white 
terrifying little face at her elbow, but 
before she could turn and clasp him in 
her arms he had fled—tlocking the 
door behind him, 

Her cry of “Billy, Billy! Come back, 
Sweetheart!” followed him, .as' he ran 
along the hall and back across the stage. 
Then there was silence, or if she still 
called he could not hear. 

In his brain were the wild beginnings 
of a plan. Of course, he must do some- 
thing. Why—he was the only one who 
knew that the big, wicked Pirate King, 
this bold American, was going to carry 
away their Mabel and prevent her from 
returning with the Imperial Opera Com- 
pany when it sailed for England. Why 
—she didn’t belong to him! It was all 
wrong! She belonged to Frederic! He 
would rather see her marry, Frederic— 
that is, if she couldn’t wait for him to 
grow up. But he couldn’t tell her, he 
couldn’t explain; besides, he felt that 
this time she would not listen to him. 
But she would listen to the major-gen- 
eral. Everyone listened to father. That 
was what he must do. Go and tell fath 
er, and he would save Mabel. 

In the alley he met the stage-door 
keeper. 

“Hello, young one, I came near lock- 
ing you up. I didn’t know you were 
back there. Anyone come with you?” 

“No,” said Billy, choking. 

“All right. Guess I’! lock up and go 
to dinner. Any of you folks want to 
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come in you'll have to use the front 
door.” 

Billy almost flew to the hotel. The 
dining-room was just closing, dinner 
was over ; the elevator seemed to crawl, 
he raced along the hall and burst into 
the room. His father was not there. Of 
course, he would be in the smoking- 
room. But the major-general was neith- 
ér there nor in the writing-room. 

It was a breathless, worried little boy 
that asked the clerk: 

“Do yow know where my father is?” 

“Hello, young chap! Everybody’s 
been looking for you for the last two 
hours. I think you’re in for a scolding. 
You’re father’s gone off with a gentle- 
man in an automobile and left word 
that you were to take a nap and stay 
round the hotel and meet him at the 
theatre to-night.” 

“You mean he wont be back for tif- 
fin?” cried Billy. 

“No, he wont be back for ‘tiffin!’”’ 
smiled the clerk broadly. “You're to 
have your supper and get around to the 
play-shop early.” 

Billy turned away aghast just as the 
big Pirate King, very fine and immacu- 
late and stunning jumped out of an 
automobile and came rushing up to him. 

“Well, here’s someone, anyhow. 
Billy, have you seen Mabel?” 

Billy looked at him wide-eyed, close- 
mouthed. 

“She’s not in her room, though the 
maid said she helped her dress an hour 
ago,” continued the Pirate King excited- 
ly. “She’s not at the theatre; every- 
thing’s closed up. Besides, what could 
she be doing there at this hour? She was 
to be ready at two promptly; it’s now 
half-after. Billy, what are you staring 
that way for? I believe you know some- 
thing. Come, come! Spit it out—what 
is it? Where is she?” 

And in his eagerness Newton had laid 
violent hands on Billy and almost 
shaken him, but for the mature anguish 
in the deep blue eyes. : 

“Oh, hold on, old chap,” he blurted 
out, contritely. “Of course, you don’t 
know—or if you did, you’d have told 


~ me right off. I’m so rattled that I don’t 


know what I’m doing. You're our 
* friend, old pal, mine and Mabel’s. Why, 
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she wouldn’t even hear of getting m: 
ried without her Billy. She ek awially 
cut up this morning when your dad 
couldn’t find you. I never saw him so 
mad before. He left word you were to 
come with us if you got back in time—” 
_ “Where is—father ?” said Billy, find- 
ing his voice at last. 

“Gone to the parson’s, of course, for 
the wedding; wonder what the deuce 
they'll think’s keeping me?” 

“Then—dad knows?” 

_“Of course he knows. He’s going to 
give her away, and oh, Billy-Billy- 
Winktum! you were to be best man. 
Confound it, what can have happened?” 

But Billy had found himself, his wits, 
and his heart—and his legs. Grabbing 
his big friend’s hand he bolted for the 
street and the automobile. The decisive- 
ness of his action communicated hope to. 
Newton, who asked only: 

“Where to, Billy ?” 

“Theatre—froat door!” said Billy, 
breathlessly, and relapsed into a tense 
quiet which somehow the man felt 
moved to, respect. 

They were at the theatre in three 
minutes and, still in advance, Billy, like 
a flash, went out of the automobile, 
across the deserted lobby, and through 
the swinging door he somehow knew 
would be open. 

A woman sweeping stopped to look 
in surprise at the boy and the man fol- 
lowing. 

Long acquaintance with theatres had 
already given Billy the instinct—sure 
as a homing pigeon—that finds its way 
straight and certain to the magic land 
behind the scenes. Around the parquet 
circle, back. of the boxes—to the little 
door—which resisted; then back into 
the box—up over the footlights—across 
the stage to Mabel’s dressing-room. 

“What “the dickens?” said Newton, 
perceiving the key. 

But Billy’s courage had fled. : 

Pointing a shaking little finger at the ~ 
evidence of his guilt he said, sobbing: 

“You unlock it!” ‘ 
- Mabel had risen at the sound of foot- 
steps. She had not been erying, though 
her eyes were very bright, and she met 
Newton at the door. “Oh, Gerry—I'm 


‘so glad. I knew your step.” 
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“Sweetheart ! Why—what on earth?” 
"Billy locked me in,” she laughed, 
sterically. 

“The little devil!” 

Newton reached for the boy, but Ma- 
“pel was before him. 

' “Ts he there? Oh, don’t scold him, 
dear. I think I understand. 

“Oh, Billy, Billy! Sweetheart, it was 
all my fault,” continued Mabel, going 
‘down on her knees beside the boy, re- 
gardiess of her wedding Snery. “You 
didn’t know, darling ; I wanted to tell 
you myself, Billy boy, so I wouldn’t let 
the major-general explain, and he said, 
‘Yes.’ But we wouldn’t marry without 
your being quite satisfied, too.” 

She stole a soft look Gerry-wards, be- 
‘seeching pardon for the gracious false- 
hood, and received a ratifying nod in 
reply. “I love him very much, Billy. 
You want us to be happy, don’t you?” 

Billy nodded. : 

“And you don’t really mind? The 
clergyman’s waiting—and so is the 
major-gencral—4f we get married this 
afternoon. You'll still be my little boy 
sweetheart, you know, and—and—” 
said Mabel, searching for more comfort 
“why, it will make Gerry your big 
brother, don’t you see?” 

Billy drew back and nodded gravely. 

Then turning manfully to Newton. 

“I suppose I’ve earned a flogging, 
sir. I know dad’ll think so—but I 
thought I was doing right. I’m sorry.” 

“Don’t mention it, old chap,” said 

Newton, gravely. 
“Til undertake to 
dissuade your dad 
if he has any—un- 
comfortable inten- 
tions. Only, for 
heaven’s sake, fet’s 
De off. Billy, lead 
‘the way!” and as 
‘the boy obeyed: 
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“Poor old honey girl! I'll bet you felt 
pretty bad—” 

“I didn’t cry though,” said Mabel. 
It’s bad luck to cry on your wedding- 
day!” 

“What were you doing here?” 

“I came after great-great-grand- 
mother’s + ing pin—for ‘something 
old,’ don’t you know, so the charm would 
be complete,” she answered. 

If somewhat belated and disheveled, 
it was at least a very happy wedding 
party. The automobile ride was lovely} 
the ceremony beautiful, the dinner af- 
terwards very good, and nobody scolded 
Billy—Mabel saw to that. 

But in the wee small hours of the 
night, in an attempt to make a clean 
breast of everything, Billy admitted to 
his father that he would rather—much 
rather—be a Pirate King than a major- 
general, if his father did not really 
mind. “Not at all, my boy,” chuckled the 
major-general, “‘I think myself that the 
Pirate King seems more in your line. 
You’ve done pretty well for a start-off.” 

Which was quite lost on Billy. But he 
was busy with a new thought. 

“IT suppose you’ve been so busy, fath- 
er, that you’ve forgotten the maid— 
Hilda—you know, father. I think she’d 
like to see ‘The Pirate!’ ” 

The major-general smiled sleepily to 
himself: “You shall give her a pass for 
to-morrow, billy boy.” 

“TI think—I’d like to go with her, if 
you didn’t mind, sir. You see, it would 
be very confusing 
for Hilda, since 
Frederic didn't 
really marry Mabel 
after all. I would 
have to explain 
that the one—whd 
really got her—was 
The Pirate King.” 
‘And then he slept. 














OOKING back at 1909-10,” ob- 
serves The Lady Who Goes to 
the Theater With Me, “one sees 

nothing.” 

“That,” I reply, “is a paradox.” 

_ “No,” says The Lady, “only a dou- 
~ ble entendre. I’m sorry to chart a 
joke, but, if you had walked past the 
figures 1909-10, and looked back, 
you would see—” 











For my reputation’s sake I intet 


“TI know. I object to the other—it- 
tention. It hasn’t been a bad season, 
and so your double entendre is 
witticism of a pessimist. 


*T wixt optimist and pessimist 
The difference is droll— 

The optimist the doughnut sees; 
The pessimist the hole. 
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ve often wondered,” muses The 
jy, “whether that isn’t due to the 
that the optimist has most of the 
ghnut and the pessimist most of 
hole!” 
stroll away, and wind up at my 
writer, The Lady always gets the 
"better of me in discussions, and so 
4 find it safest to address myself to 
who can’t answer back—except 
irough letters to the editor. 


‘Between ourselves, then, the sea- 


of 1909-10 wasn’t very different 

m the season of 1908-09, nor that 

m the season of 1907-08. On the 
beside me lay dozens of com- 
ative tables, showing all sorts of 
parities, but I believe this to be a 
in which figures do lie. Just 
tables have been compiled every 
since Thespis took the first 
“wagon show” out of Icaria, and yet, 
the hour of going to press, the 
‘theater still is a fair distance from 
the demnition bow-wows. Our stage 


pretty well established, and such 
| changes as occur are not to be ob- 
Served in the course of a twelve- 
month. Therefore, I, for one, refuse 
0 see serious portent in the fact that 
“between such-and-such a date, 1909, 
‘aid such-and-such a date, 1910, so 


Many companies closed.” In the 
words of James Forbes’ delightful 
Triend, Patricia O’Brien, “It’s always 
a bad season for bum plays with no 
backing! ? 

I'm willing to concede that, parti- 
‘ularly during the early autumn, con- 
ditions were somewhat opposed to 
financial success. “Motor cars are 

ptying our orchestras,” said an 
Observing manager, “and moving pic- 
tures have denuded our galleries.” 
Winter weather eventually overcame 
the first foe, but, to the end of the 
amusement term, the cineomato- 
| Staph, which already had driven the 

opular-priced theaters out of busi- 
hess, remained a sanguinary foe to 

Sperity upstairs, The fight be- 


tween Syndicate and Independents, 
with its attendant mud-throwing, 
convincing laymen that nobody in 
“the profession” was any better than 
he or she ought to be, was not with- 
out its effect." Then, too, the combat- 
ants succeeded in making two thea- 
tres to grow upon nearly every spot 
of ground where only one grew be- 
fore, and the result, quite naturally, 
was a division of the spoils. 

New York has been “over-showed” 
so long that everybody concerned is 
getting used to it. The Hippodrome 
alone swallows as many people daily 
as would make ten good-sized theatre 
audiences, and then there have been 
two mammoth opera houses, and, last 
year, there was The New Theatre. 
Excepting for this great structure in 
Central Park West, managers were 
no worse off, in the matter of rivalry, 
than during the season of 1908-09. 
True, five other theatres—the Globe, 
the Comedy, the Nazimova, the City, 
and the Columbia—were thrown open 
to the public, but eight—the Savoy, 
the Majestic, the Circle, the Lincoln 
Square, the Grand Street, the West 
End, the Yorkville, and the Metropo- 
lis—ceased to count as competition, 
unless it were competition against 
the galleries of the first class places 
of amusement. The Garden was 
“dark” more than half the time, and 
the coming year will witness the end 
of the Academy of Music and prob- 
ably of the Bijou. As regards the 
number of Richmonds in the field, 
therefore, complaints should bear the 
date of many seasons ago. 

The real sufferers from over-pro- 
duction are the people who go to the 
theatre, since increased quantity can 
but mean deterioration of quality. 
The Dramatic Mirror says that, from 
May to May, there were one hundred 
and fifty-two plays presented in | 
Gotham. These came from thirty- 
three established native authors, from 
twenty-four foreign authors, and 
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from eight previously unknown au- 
thors whose work entitles them to 
consideration. Thus, we find that 
there are sixty-five playwrights upon 
whom we may count for material, 
leaving eighty-seven pieces to be 
written by sheer novices, by incom- 
petents, and by dramatists who had 
already produced one work in the 
course of the twelvemonth. Of these 
latter last year there were eight— 
Eugene Brieux, J. Hartley Manners, 
Henri Bernstein, W. Somerset Mau- 


gham, Edward Peple, Joseph Medill 


Patterson, Thompson Buchanan, and 
Harriet Ford, and Booth Tarkington 
and Harry Leon Wilson—and it is 
Significant that, of these eight, not 
one turned out a real success. Good 
plays are not made in a moment— 
A. W. Pinero is satisfied with the 
labor of a day in which he has writ- 
ten a single line—and they are not 
properly produced in a moment. 


That manager who is compelled to 


divide his attention between twenty or 
thirty presentations cannot possibly 
do justice to any of them. I might re- 
call to you a score of promising pieces 
that died last season from sheer lack 
of nursing. The number of theatres in 
the land is limited only by the num- 
ber of capitalists with money enough 
to build them, but plays area differ- 
ent thing, and no man can be sure of 
getting twenty good plays merely 
because he has twenty good theatres 
in which to house them. : 

I hear it contended that many pro- 
ductions mean many opportunities 
for young dramatists, and that, with 
so great a demand for plays, there 
comes to be room for a perfect chorus 
of otherwise “mute, inglorious Mil- 
tons.” My rejoiner is that most of the 
Miltons thus incited to song might 
better have remained, as they after- 
ward become again, mute and inglo- 
rious. A man is not necessarily a 
dramatist because somebody produces 
his plays, and careful selection, fol- 
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lowed by careful fostering, bring 
being more permanent playwri 
than does a life-time of such insistent 
demand that the average manager is 
likely to embrace the first person who © 


comes into his office with a manu. 


script. Last year we were introduced 
to six authors of genuine promise— 
Al Thomas, George Cameron, Medill © 
Patterson, Frank Stayton, Wilson 
Mizner, and George Bronson Howard 
—which is not a number in excess of 
the ayerage. We shall be lucky if two 
of these continue to provide accept- 
able material, and, even if double the 
number prove to be perennials, we do 
not necessarily add to the list of sixty- 
five mentioned above. Authors die as 
rapidly as authors are born, and no 
ten common or garden_scribblers can 
take the place of Clyde Fitch. 
Where so many plays are produced, 
and so many theatres bid for suste- 
nance, there must inevitably be a 
retrogradation, not only in supply, but 
in demand. It isn’t that there are not © 
a sufficient number of people to sup- — 
port so many places of amusenient, © 
but that there isn’t a sufficient num- 
ber of intelligent people. The thought- 
ful observer objects less that plays 
are not patronized than that the 
wrong plays are patronized. No art is 
so likely to starve as to die of over- 
feeding—“the art bowed down by 
weight of dough” comes to mind as 
a vulgar paraphrase—and audiences, 
never mentally stronger than their 
weakest link—have been notably of 
lower grade within the past few 
years. Much of the obscenity and the 
stupidity of this time may be traced 
to a class of theatre-goers who did not 
exist, or existed in negligible num 
bers, before the vogue of the play- 
house was as great and as general 
at the present day. There is always 
and always will be a public for 
Shakespeare, but I have seen the fine 
points of performances whose a 
is wider go completely over the heads 
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fan entire orchestra, Such an assem- 
y was that which laughed at the 
laint of the pathetic little old maid 
“A Man’s World”—an assembly 
led into being by the moving pic- 
re houses and the miscellaneous 


uctions of many crowded seasons. © 


Two-thirds of the big hits of 
1909-10 were pieces which appealed 
#0 the most primitive instincts, and to 
them solely. Primary-grade plays of 
<time and crime-detection, such as 
“Alias Jimmy Valentine,” “Arsene 
Lupin,” and “Madame X,” occupied 
the stages of our two-dollar theatres, 
while their congeners, in ordinary 
literature, are relegated to the cata- 
Togues of paper-covered novels that 
Sell at ten cents. The maudlin senti- 
ment of “A Bachelor’s: Baby,” the 
trite and obvious philosophy of “The 
Spendthrift,” and the vulgar humor 
of “The Lottery Man”—all great 
money-makers—sadden the reflection 
that among the lights that failed were 
“The American Widow,” “The Affin- 
ity,” and “The Three Daughters of 
Monsieur Dupont.” 

On the other hand, no season can 
be called barren that brings forward, 
and-endows with success, two such 
Sweet and tender comedies as “The 
Fortune Hunter,” and “The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back.” While the 
financial returns from their present- 
ment were not equally large, it is 
gratifying to record that a consider- 
able.measure of prosperity rewarded 
the sponsors of “Sister Beatrice” 
‘and “Mid-Channel.” Moreover, we 
have had good melodrama in “The 
Fourth Estate,” good farce in “Seven 
Days,” and worth-while sermonizing 

“The Melting Pot.” Such dramas of 
broad appeal as “The City,” “The 
Lily,” and “The Awakening of Helena 
Richie” have won ample favor, and, 

th such modern offerings of The 
New Theatre as “Strife” and “The 
Witch,” give us a list of successes of 

ich we need not be ashamed. 
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Thanks partly to the example of — 
The New Theatre, we have been 
benefited, and our stage has been dig- 
nified, by the revival of a great many 
classics. We have had “The Rivals,” 
“The School for Scandal,” “She Stoops 
to Conquer,” and other old comedies, 
and we have had—during the season 
—one hundred and eighteen perform- 
ances of Shakespeare. The largest 
number of these—forty-seven—is to 
be credited, not to The New Theatre, 
but to the de classe Academy of 
Music. Forty-five occurred at The 
New Theatre, twenty-four at the Gar- 
den, and two at Carnegie Hall. No 
other theatre in New York. provided 
a single revival of Shakespeare. But, 
rail as you may at the fact that the 
Bard succeeded in forcing his way 
into no first class place of amusement, 
except an endowed one, and all his 
works together had fewer perform- 
ances than did “Alias Jimmy Valen- 
tine,” the fact remains that Avon was 
generously represented in Gotham. 

Skien was not so fortunate, poor 
old Henrik Ibsen having been acted 
only twenty-eight times—twenty by 
Mrs. Fiske, and eight, in one act form, 
by the New Theater Company—until 
Madame Nazimova came to the res- 
cue with forty-odd renderings of “Lit- 
tle Eyolf.” William Faversham’s ven- 
ture with Stephen Phillips’ “Herod” 
was important, though scant patron- 
age made it illustrative of the good 
taste of one man rather than of an 
entire community. However, despite 
the fact that I see principally hole 
when I regard the doughnut of our 
public, I refuse to be a pessimist. So 
long as we have producers who are 
willing and able to give fine things, 
we need not despair of a populace that 
will be willing and able to take them. 

In one field of activity we find rea- 
son for unreserved self-congratula- 
tion. Thirty-three of our hundred and 
fifty-two premiéres were of musical 
comedy, and in musical comedy the 
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progress of the past half decade, or 
less, is nothing short of remarkable. 
“The Merry Widow” started us along 
the right track, and, since “The Waltz 
Dream” and “Tom Jones,” we have 
suffered comparatively little from 
what Victor Herbert calls “the one- 
finger composers.” Five years ago we 
should have fought one another to 
keep away from “The Chocolate Sol- 
dier,” which, in 1909-10, enjoyed a 
run of eight months on Broadway. 
Excellent music of a lighter kind was 
afforded us in “The Dollar Princess,” 
“The Arcadians,’’ and “The Love 
Cure,” with a modicum of wholesome 
nonsense in such frivolities as “The 
Old Town” and “Tillie’s Nightmare.” 
The four big operatic successes all 
were by Europeans. Mr. Herbert con- 
tinues to be the only reliable com- 
poser in our country, and his relia- 
bility depends largely upon the num- 
ber of works he turns out in the 
course of a twelve-month. 

In dramatic writing the race has 
been to the native author. Four plays, 
“Seven Days,” “The Fortune. Hun- 
ter,” “Is Matrimony a Failure,” and 
“The Passing of the Third Floor 
. Back,” were presented more than 

two hundred times each, and two of 
these were by Americans. One came 


from the pen of an Englishman and 


one was adapted from the German. 
Of nine other “legitimate” pieces that 
ran more than one hundred nights 
—they were “Alias Jimmy Valen- 
tine,” “Arsene Lupin,” “The Awak- 
ening of Helena Richie,” “A Bachel- 
or’s Baby,” “The City,” “The Lily,” 
“The Lottery Man,” “Madame X,” 
and “The Melting Pot”—five were by 
Americans, three by Frenchmen, and 
one by an Englishman, “The Fourth 
Estate,” “The Harvest. Moon,” 
“Such a Little Queen,” “Inconstant 
George,”. “Just a Wife,” “A Lucky 
Star,” “Mid-Channel,” and “Spring- 
time” were acted on Broadway more 
than seventy-five times each, and six 
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of the eight authors represented 
Americans, the other two being Eng- 
lish. Only five women, and three of — 
them as the collaborateurs of men, 
are represented in.this list of 
one plays, and only one piece, “A 
Bachelor’s Baby,” was the first work — 
of its author, 
It will be observed that the four — 
plays which had more than two hun- _ 
dred performances apiece were all 
comedies. Of the remaining seven- 
teen but seven had the least signifi- — 
cance, the public tendency being ob- — 
viously toward froth and frivolity. 
There is nothing particularly new in — 
this state of affairs, except that farce, — 
dormant since George Broadhurst 
achieved his first fame with “What— 
Happened to Jones,” has sprung into 
fresh popularity. “Seven Days,” which 
belongs in a class with that piece and 
with “Charley’s Aunt,” surprised 
everyone by scoring an instantaneous — 
hit, and its prosperity was responsi- — 
ble for the production of many simi- 
lar efforts, only one of which, “The © 
Lottery Man,” even approached its — 
vogue. Salacious farce there was in — 
abundance, three or four managers — 
attempting to mine the lead dis- — 
covered through “The Girl From © 
Rector’s,” but it is pleasant to set 
down that all of these came to un- 
timely ends. The daily journals united — 
in ignoring the suggestiveness of de- — 
liberately meretricious pieces, and, de- 
nied the advertisement of raillery — 
against them, one after another of — 
the girls with the whooping cough ~ 
and the ladies from lobster square ~ 
found their way to oblivion. , 
In this connection, it may be inter- 
esting to relate the case of “Where 
There’s a Will,” which was about to 
terminate an unprofitable tour iM 
Brooklyn, when some reformer cai 
the arrest of its manager, Maurice 
Campbell. Business improved imme- 
diately, and Mr. Campbell was hardly 
out of the toils when he arranged for 
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scond week in Brooklyn and an ex- 
sion of his route. The excitement 
n died, however, and with it the 
farce in question. The lesson to be 
learned from this incident is appar- 
ent, and it has been mastered so uni- 
yersally that I feel safe in predicting 
an unusually clean stage throughout 
the season of 1910-11. 
_ During the past year the drama- 
tized novel has been conspicuous 
chiefly by reason of its rarity. Only 
one adaptation, and that of a book no 
longer popular, achieved pronounced 
success: “The six best sellers” pre- 
sumably continue to sell, but they do 
mot continue to be dramatized. 
' But one of the quartet of comedies 
that passed their second century had 
the advantage of a “star,” and that 
' one, “The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back,” profited by the acting rather 
than by the personality of its princi- 
pal. Six of the nine—productions that 
tan one hundred nights or more— 
‘lacked a “star,” and these figures, 
“if they are not the result of acci- 
dent, indicate the most encouraging 
tendency of the term. Nothing could 
be a better augury for our stage than 
the decline of that product of vanity 
and greed known as the “star sys- 
_ tem,” and the co-ordinate growth of 
interest in the good company and the 
good play. 
_. With us the egregious ego in theat- 
tical presentation has reached pro- 
' portions that compel the dwarfing 
of everything else. Plays are tailored 
_ to fit the persons for whom they are 
_ intended, and, even afterward, when 
"Some unsuspected talent has been dis- 
' Closed, the speeches that. gave oppor- 
tunity to its possessor become lines 
of the least resistance. The ambition 
to be a “star” has supplanted the am- 
bition to be a good actor, and the 
first sign of real ability in a player 
leads to further subtraction from the 
dwindling number of capable sup- 
ng people—to the immediate 


robbing of Peter Cast to pay Paul — 
Star. The country i: simply flooded 
with young men and women “head- 
ing their own organizations,” who 
would be much better off, and thea- 


-tre-goers with them, if they were 


playing minor parts and playing thea 
well, 

The, high-water mark of hiewide 
ism in New York last season was 
reached conspicuously by Tully Mar- 
shall in “The City,” and, less sensa- 
tionally, by Haidee Wright in “The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back,” 
Dorothy Donnelly in “Madame X,” 
and Charles Cartwright in “The 
Lily.” The roll of honor, in which 
will be found a number of names 
new to Broadway, further includes 
Nance O’Neil, Helen Ormsbee, 
Theodore Roberts, Emmet Corri- 
gan, Emily Stevens, Harry C. Brad- 
ley, W. H. Denny, William El- 
liott, Graham Browne, Florence 
Reed, Grace Filkins, Charles A Ste- 
venson, Eugene O’Brien, De Witt C. 
Jennings, Fred Kerr, Charles Dalton, 
H. Reeves Smith, Eric Maturin, 
Nina Sevening, Amelia Gardener, 
George Barnum, Frank Gillmore, 
Ralph Stuart, Jessie Ralph, O. B. 
Clarence, John Emerson, Thurlow 
Bergen, John Barrymore, Edwin 
Nickander, James Kirkwood, Selda 
Sears, Emily Wakeman, Laura Hope 
Crews, Forrest Winant, Beverly Sit- 
greaves, Lee Baker, George Fawcett, 
Edith Wynne Matthison, Janet 
Beecher, Cyril Scott, Louis Calvert, 
Albert Bruning, and about a dozen 
more. No other “star” evidenced so 
surprising an advancement in her art 
as did Ethel Barrymore. Planetary 
illumination, though, is to be credited 
also to Margaret Anglin, Laurence 
Irving, Otis Skinner, Charles Cherry, 
William Faversham, Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson, and Mrs. Fiske. The most 
promising of the fresh-made “stars” 
were Elsie Ferguson, H. B. Warner, 
and Marietta Olly, while the “all- 





star” revivals of “Caste,” “Jim, the 


Penman,” and “The Mikado” were 
marked by several admirable portray- 
als, notable among them the Eccles 
of G. P. Huntley. In my humble opin- 
jon, the most evenly excellent en- 
semble performances of the year were 
those of “The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back” and “Mid-Channel,” with 
“The Fortune Hunter” and “Seven 
Days” bringing up the fear. 

A dominant, if not the predomi- 
nant, influence upon the season, of 
course, was that of The New Thea- 
tre, which, between November 8th 
and April 30th, progressed from a 
very bad beginning to an auspicious 
ending. No one could imagine a less 
promising “start” for an institution 
of art and letters than the repetition 
generale of “Antony and Cleopatra,” 
at which all the art and letters of the 
community were stowed away in the 
upper galleries, while money occupied 
the orchestra. The irony of such an 
inauguration of a widely advertised 
“protest against commercialism” led 
one of our dramatic critics te inquire 
cleverly whether this was to be a the- 
atre for the PEOPLE or a theatre for 
THE people. “Antony and Cleopatra” 
was distinctly a bad performance, 
and, by ten o'clock, when it was not 
yet half over, the larger part of the 
imvited audience was pretty evenly 
distributed among neighboring grill 
rooms. When this shocking produc- 
tion of Shakespeare was followed by a 
vapid and wholly piffling play, yclept 
“The Cottage in the Air,” I wrote, 
in the February number of THE 
GREEN BOOK ALBUM: 

“It (The New Theatre) has yet to 
justify itself as a hatchery of native 
drama, a brooder of histrionic art, a 
school for the masses, a place where 
the best plays are better acted than 
anywhere else.” 

Dawn came with the premiére of 
John Galsworthy’s thoughtful and 
thought-inspiring drama, “Strife,” and 
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with almost every production, until 
The New Theatre reached the noon- 
day of “Sister Beatrice” and its splen- _ 
did revival of “A Winter's Tale” 
During its season the “gilded incu- 
bator” brought to view three Shakes- 

pearian plays, a tabloid version of 

Ibsen, one old comedy, one poetic 

tragedy, and eight new plays. 

It seems to me that the “justifica- 
tion”—I continue to use that word— 
of the institution must depend upon 
its ability to do more than is done by 
ordinary commercial theatres, and do- 
ing more means presenting plays that 
would not have been presented other- 
wise, acting plays better than th 
could have been acted elsewhere, and) 
selecting new plays of a superior 
sort. Let us see in how far these three 
requirements have been met during 
the season just gone. 

It is nat fair to assume that the 
Shakespearian plays and the Ibsen 
tabloid would not have been done 
without The New Theatre, for 


Shakespeare and Ibsen have been part 


of the diet of every recurrent year. 
“Sister Beatrice,” which was written 
some time ago, had not been an- 
nounced by anyone, and “Strife,” 
though it had been purchased by 
Charles Frohman, was not the sort of 
piece to tempt the “commercial man 
ager.” New York probably owes its 
view of “The Witch” to The New 
Theatre, and thus we find ourselves 
in debt to that institution for three 
productions that, except for its di- 
rectors, might have reposed indefinite- 
ly upon an upper shelf. Of these, as I 
have said before, “Sister Beatrice” 
alone would have been a vindication. 
“A Winter’s Tale”: was the most at 
tistic revival of Shakespeare we have 
witnessed within recent years, and 10. 
company could have surpassed The 
New Theatre ‘ormances of “Sistet 
Beatrice,” “Strife,” “The Witch,” and 
“The Nigger.” In other words, @ 
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y was acted better. than it could 

e been acted elsewhere, and three 
“were acted quite as well. In the mat- 
ter of selecting new plays, the direc- 
‘tors were not so fortunate, their list 
of nine including nothing startling, 
except “Sister Beatrice,” only two 
‘really noteworthy dramas—‘“Strife” 
‘and “The Witch;” three pieces— 
“Don,” “The Nigger” and “Beetho- 
ven”—that may be classed as fair; 
‘and three—“Liz, the Mother,” “A 
‘Son of the People,” and “The Cottage 
in the Air”’—that were ludicrously 
inadequate. Only one of these nine 
plays was by an American. 


It is my humble opinion that, so far 
as it goes, this record is distinctly 
' creditable and it demonstrates that 
the men at the head of The New 
‘Theatre are sincere men, and, judged 
‘by the achievements of their first 
year, are men measurably above the 
“average in ability and competence. 


_ The New Theatre is still a long way 
' from being “a school for the masses.” 
' There is no other place in the city 
where the cheap seats are as bad. In 
‘a house but slightly smaller than the 
‘Hippodrome, where the spoken word 
_ is distinguished with the greatest dif- 
ficulty, only the boxes and orchestra 
' Seats can be really desirable. This 
fact, together with the necessity for 
eévening-dress if one sits lower down 
~ than the top gallery, gives color to the 
| claim that The New Theatre is the 


home of snobbery and that its view 


is a lorgnetted view of the drama. For 
this the directors are not especially to 
be blamed. They have made no rule 
concerning clothes, and their initial 
mistake in erecting too large a struc- 
ture is to be corrected. The truth 
remains that the masses, which 
should benefit most, are not reached 
from Central Park West. 

Nevertheless, it seems clear that we 
owe much, and will owe more, to 
Winthrop Ames and to the thirty 
gentlemer who “dug into their jeans” 
for the sake of Art. Our stage is dig- 
nified by the fact that there is a New 
Theatre, and that it is so splendid a 
building, representing so noble a 
purpose. It is good to have million- 
aires interested ina side of the theatre 
apart from its stage door. And, even 
when the performances given are not 
“better plays better played than else- 
where,” it is good to know of a di- 
rectorate that tries to make them bet- 
ter, instead of trying merely to make 
them, more profitable. 

.At the risk of appearing discourte- 
ous, I must continue to disagree with 
The Lady. No season which sees the 
completion of a New Theatre and the 
production, outside that theatre, of 
half a dozen- really fine plays, can be 
called a bad season. At the same time, 
I shall confine and confide my dissen- 
tion to these pages, and I hope The 
Lady doesn’t read THE GREEN 
BOOK ALBUM. 
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A SHORT STORY OF THE STAGE 


OT all the heroes go gallantly to 
: the front, or search for the Poles, 
or wear duck trousers in country 
towns. John Walker was a hero! He 
came hopefully into New York, out of 
the west, with a play he wanted to sell. 

John was nervous, but never realized 
for a moment he was brave. Yet when a 
man comes smiling out of the west, with 
a play under his arm, and not a great 
deal of money under his belt, he is 
something more than ordinary. There 
are those who might judge him even 
more harshly. 

Perhaps if John had been older, or 
had had more money, or had never writ- 
ten a play, Destiny might have been per- 
plexed and worked matters out in a far 
different way. But, as it was, New York 
immediately appealed to him. Broadway 
_ attracted him in quite the same fashion 
a magnet allures a bit of steel; and in 
the course of events he found Mrs. 


Howard’s pretentious . boarding-house 
on Forty-third Street. ta 

It was in quite the heart of the theat- 
rical district, so he casually remarked, 
after depositing the manuscript on the 
bureau and the week’s rent in the out- 
stretched hand of the madam herself, 
and as his business lay altogether in that 
section of the city, he felt quite certaim 
the location would please him very 
indeed. 

Mrs. Howard passively absorbed this, 
and in return explained the advantages 
her house offered. They were many and 
obvious. Mr. and Mrs. Hanks, who oc- 
cupied the second floor front, would” 
never think of remaining anywhere else” 
in the city. And they did leading bust 
ness with “Hearts of Oak” all last sea-” 
son. Then Mr. LeRoy, on the same 
floor, rear, was one of vaudeville’sgrea 
est jugglers. And the Holdbrook twins 
were doing their specialty with a Broad- 
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production and expected to remain 
winter long. 

The strangest part about it was that 
she never so much as mentioned Miss 
| Tempest’s name at all, and she was on 
| the same floor. John met her that night 
at supper. Mr. Hanks, who, as the mad- 
am remarked, did leading business all 
last season, introduced them. 

It did not take John long mentally to 
‘decide that Miss Tempest was by. far 
the prettiest and most attractive girl he 
had met so far in his travels. Over the 
mock vegetable soup they ventured to 
discuss the weather and the outlook of 
the coming theatrical season. With the 
fish she became somewhat bolder and 
asked him about the west. This instant- 
ly arrested the attention of Mr. Hanks, 
and when the dessert came he stirred 
his coffee ruminately and spoke. 
_ “The show business?” he inquired. 
- John choked on the raisin—er—fruit 
pudding. He knew it was bound to 
| tome, sooner or later, and felt rather 
timid about ‘surprising the others. 
- “Y!m—a playwright,” he answered, 
making a visible effort to control his 
voice. But it was the first time he had 
used that word and his tongue had 
trouble in forming it perfectly. 

Mr. Hanks paused from the stirring 
of his coffee and his heavy brows went 
up in a decided arc. 

He appeared lost in 
thought for the space. “You say the 
mame’s Walker?” he resumed. “I can- 
not recall hearing it mentioned before. 
Let me see, you have done—” , 

“Oh, nothing—that is—nothing worth 
‘Mentioning as yet,” John put in, abrupt- 
‘ly. “I’m bringing my first serious work 
into New York. Our field—that is, the 
west, is rather limited in’ that respect.” 

He looked across the table, suddenly, 
and met a pair of shining brown eyes. 
They were Miss Tempest’s and they 
beamed upon him so eagerly, so frank- 

- ly, that he reddened until his very ears 
burned. 
But he was glad the conversation 
shifted, for some of the people near-by 
were unkind enough to smile at his re- 
matks and to nudge one another under 
the table. And when, later, he finished, 
and went out of the basement dining- 


room and up the stairs to his room, he — 
happened to catch some remarks that 
the Holdbrook twins passed between 
them, and something seemed to catch in . 
his throat and choke him. For the sec-. 


‘ond he felt lonesome and homesick. 


Then Miss Tempest,.who had followed 
him from the room, put an impulsive 
hand to his arm. “a 

“You really mustn’t mind them, Mr. 
Walker,” she explained. “They don’t 
understand. I’m glad to know that 
you’re—a playwright. I’m real interest- 
ed in plays. Sometime—wont you read 
it—your play, to me?” 

“Do you really wish to hear it?” he — 
returned, anxiously. 

“Really,” she nodded. “You see— 
well I’m an actress myselfi—only one of 
the many strugglers, you know; but I 
would like so much to hear the play. 
Can we say—to-morrow night?” 

“Yes,” he agreed. “And—thanks,” _ 

After John had received his trunk 
and put out his few belongings, the lit- 
tle room on the third floor didn’t look 
quite so forlorn. He hung his ties over 
the arm of the gas-jet and pulled the 
wrinkly mirror down so he could see to 
shave. On the table he put out some 
books and his pipe. On the bureau he 
set the oval silver frame that held her 
picture—Grace’s. He wanted it always 
before him. There he could look upon 
it the last thing at night—the first in the 
morning. Her face was to be a spur, to 
encourage him on and on toward the 
goal. And when the heights were gained 
then she would be with him. 

In the top drawer of the bureau—the 
only one that really locked, he deposited 
it, that precious bundle, all neatly type- 
written and bound in blue covers—his 
play. 

When Miss Tempest came that night 
he gave her the single easy chair and 
read to her from the bed, his back 
propped up with the pillows. And how 
nervous and excited he felt! Reading 
the play was almost as bad as a first 
night, so he imaginéd. 

But the words sounded good in his 
ears, and half the lines he knew by 
heart, and so after he had fairly started 
he forgot the girl’s presence and read 
the speeches with a fervor and zeal that, 
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had he only known, lent a wonderful 
color to the action. 

He didn’t pause between acts, either, 
for fear she might interrupt or criticize, 

_-and ‘because he wanted her to hear the 
whole story before he ventured to ask 
a judgment. em 

The window was open and the 
draft shook the torn lace curtains and 
made the gas unsteady, but neither the 
reader or the attentive listener appeared 
to notice it. From down below came 
Mrs. Hanks’ shrill voice as she began 
her nightly scale practice. The maid of 
all work, finished with her dishes, thrust 
an inquisitive head in at the open door, 
but finding nothing of interest, con- 
tinted her way upstairs. 

And through it-all, unhearing, unper- 
turbed, John read, page after page, 
while beside him, with parted lips and 
flushed cheeks Miss Tempest sat and 
listened. It was not until he had read 
the last words and lifted a pair of ex- 
pectant eyes that he saw how eagerly 
she had been absorbed. 

“And that’s—all,” he breathed. 

The girl took in a deep breath and 
passed a quick hand across her forehead. 

“Tt’s — wonderful — wonderful,” she 
answered. “You don’t realize how it 
‘held—gripped me. I can’t tell you how 
marvelous it is, Mr. Walker.” 

He sat staring at her, dumbly drink- 
ing in her stammered words of praise. 
This had been the first time he had ever 
read it aloud to any one. Somehow, the 
folks at home didn’t care to hear. They 
didn’t understand. Why, even Grace had 
never cared to listen, although he had 
hoped she might ask before he came 
away. 

“Tm glad,” he struggled, and a queer 
little lump caught in his throat. “I’m 
glad you like it. You must understand it 
—just like I do. I’ve never read it to 
any one else.” 

They sat silent for the moment, 
breathing in unison. The wind still con- 
tinued to flutter the curtain and Mrs. 
Hanks’ voice echoed through the halls. 
The girl lifted her eyes from the floor 
to the table and then across to the bu- 
reau. There they rested. 

“Your—sister ?” she asked, softly. 

“No. Not my sister!” 
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Both spoke as if they were aft 
some one out in the dim hall might h 

“You don’t know how glad I am—to 
have heard your play,” Miss Tempest 
pressed her hands together. “And to 
think I’ve been the only one!” Her eyes 
were still on the silver frame.” I hope 
she wont mind.—You’ve got a. great 
deal to work for, haven’t you? I know 
—when you’ve won, she’ll be proud.” 

For a long, long time after the girl 
had gone, closing the door behind he 
John sat before the open window, the 
play in his lap, his eyes staring over the 
glowing, pulsating lights of the city— 
toward the west. 

And when he finally arose and put the 
manuscript carefully back into the 
drawer, he picked up the silver frame 
and very tenderly, very softly, kissed 
the face that shone out from it. 


“Oh, Grace,” he choked, “I want tor :: 


make you happy—and proud. I want to 
be worthy of you, dear.” 

Yet after he was in bed, and the lights 
were out, the thought that was upper- 
most in his mind was that Grace had 
not cared to listen to the play, and that” 
the little girl at the other end of the 
hall had asked him, and had been proud 
to have heard. 


That next morning the battle started. 

It was the bitter,-bitter beginning of 
countless mornings. Weary days of 
climbing stairs; hours of waiting im 
cheerless outer offices. He learned to 
bear with fortitude and smiling face the 
curt refusals even to read his treasured 
manuscript. Days passed when he did 
not go out at all, but remained’ in his” 
room, disheartened, weary, sick of the 
struggle. 

And often, in these black hours Miss” 
Tempest would come in and talk with 
him, and he, in a burst of boyish sym- 
pathy, told her everything that hap 
pened: the weary trips, the waiting, and 
the constant, bitter rejections. Her little 
chats always encouraged him somehow, 
and when she had gone he seemed t0_ 
consider the situation in a brighter light, 
and it crushed down the fear that 
gripped at his heart. ae 

And thus, swinging, pendulum-like, 
between hope and fear, the weary day: 
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drifted into still more weary months. 

Christmas and the New Year came and 
sed; and yet there remained that 

constant, maddening wait, wait, wait. 

Once or twice he was asked to leave 
the play, to be read at some manager’s 

“eisure, but always, always, with the 
_ passing of the days, it came back. 

In time the manuscript became soiled, 
creased, dog-eared, and he could not 
afford to have it rewritten. His money 
"slipped away. The letters from home 

brought with them no encouragement, 
for he confessed none of his struggles. 

His mother hoped he was well and 
working hard. Grace wrote of the en- 
joyable times she had had, and wanted 
to know what the New York women 
were wearing. It often seemed a mock- 
ery to open them. 

One afternoon he came back to the 
‘house to find a short letter from his 
mother. She wanted to know if he was 
homesick! Homesick! John crumpled 

the sheet between his cold fingers and 
gazed about him at the barren little 
toom. Yes, that was it! He was home- 
sick! He’d go back home—back to his 
father’s office. Why remain here any 
longer? He had tried as faithfully as 
he could. He had kept his head up all 
this time, in spite of the bitterness that 


had been heaped upon it. Why, then,” 


should he stay and let the city crush 
him mercilessly under foot! Out there, 
in the west was home, and his mother— 
and Grace. 

He sat down before the table and an- 
swered the letter. For the first time he 
told her of his bitter struggles and how 
fruitlessly they had turned out. He said, 
too, he was coming back home within 
the week. Then he sealed the envelope 
and went down to supper. 

There still remained one forlorn hope. 
He had left the play at Sampson’s of- 
_ fice and was to return the next after- 
noon for a decision. John was glad that 
he had not nursed this tiny flame, for 
when he called, the girl in the outer office 
promptly handed it back with the usual 
femark that it was not wanted. 

This, then, was the end. He walked 
back to the boarding house and went 
slowly up the stairs to his room. Unex- 
pectedly he met Miss Tempest. 


“Mr. Walker,” she exclaimed, eager- 
ly. “I’ve been hoping to see yow all 
afternoon. I’ve just seen a man who 


wants to read your play. He is an old 


friend of mine—and I had forgotten — 
he was a reader for one of the big man- 
agers. To-day, at dinner, I told him 
about it and he seemed very much in- 
terested. He asked me to bring him the 
manuscript in the morning!” 

“All the managers have seen it,” he 
answered, wearily, yet smiling at her 
earnestness. 

“Yes, I know,” she explained. “But 
Sampson—” 

He shook his head. “Sampson? I’ve 
just been there—and they rejected it. It 
isn’t any use, Miss Tempest. You are 
very kind to me. I’m going back home— 
next week. I’m going to give up,” he - 
— feeling suddenly very weak and - 
sick. 

“Oh, but you don’t understand,” she 
interrupted. “My friend told me they 
seldom read a play by an unknown 
man. But now that I’ve told him about 
it—he promised to read every word of | 
it. Oh, I know he’s going to like it!” 

Quite subconsciously John handed 
over the blue-covered book, and some- 
how, as he did, his fingers touched hers. 
For the moment he felt their warmth. 
His pulses leaped. And then, because he 
was so weak and weary and sick of it 
all he fell against the door, pillowed his 
aching head in his arms—and sobbed in- 
coherently. 

The manuscript fell unheeded to the’ 
floor. With an impulsive little cry the 
girl reached up and took both his cold 
hands and held them between her own. 

“Please, please don’t do that,” she 
faltered, tremulously, and her eyes, too, 
were misty. “It makes me feel ‘bad. 
And you must never talk of giving up. 
It’s cowardly !” ‘ 

Something seemed to snap in John’s 
throbbing head. All his pain and fear 
slipped away. A blinding, miraculous 
light came into his heart. 

“Yes,” he cried, and his voice was 
hard and steady. “Yes, you're right! 
God bless you, little girl. I’m never go- 
ing to give up, now!” 

And the moment they parted he hur- 
ried into his room, found the letter he . 





had forgotten to mail to his mother, and 
exultantly tore it into a thousand pieces. 


The miracle came, sudden, breathless- 
ly—almost unreal. Mr. Sampson read 
the play and sent at once fcr the author. 
John fancied his cup of happiness was 
more than brimming when he was final- 
ly closeted with the manager, in the 
quiet, inner office—the sanctum that had 
so long been denied him—and plans for 
an immediate production were decided 
upon. 

Sampson gave him an opportunity for 
suggestions, and the first thought that 
leaped to his mind was for the little 
lady who had so wonderfully helped 
him. 

“T should like one of the parts to go 
to Miss Tempest,” he ventured. “She 
- was the first to tead my play. I’m sure 

she’ll please you.” 

A humorous twinkle came into the 
manager's eyes. 

“My boy,” he answered, “Miss Tem- 
pest had the honor of discovering you. 
We've already decided to engage her— 
for the lead.” 

The night of the first production, 
somehow or other, seemed very dream- 

_ like to John. He could scarcely convince 
himself that things were real, and he 
half imagined, if he laughed or talked 
too loud, he would suddenly wake up 
and shatter the beautiful picture. 

His first dress-suit bothered him— 
Mr. Sampson had seen to it that a small 
advance royalty covered the cost of 
these necessities—and he felt dreadfully 


- conspicuous, standing in the crowded, 


brightly lighted lobby, with the manager 
on one side of him, and a group of 
newspaper critics on the other, 

And when, finally, the overture start- 
ed, breaking in above the subdued mur- 
mur of the audience, he was glad 
enough to slip away and sink thankful- 
ly into the soft cushioned chair in the 
lower box. : 

A dead, expectant hush fell and deep- 
ened over the house as the music ended 
and the curtain lifted. His pulses leaping 
beyond all control, a queer little lump in 
his throat that would not down, John 
leaned eagerly forward, his white gloved 
hands gripping the brass rail of the box. 


Never, so he instantly decided, 
Miss Tempest looked more simp] 
more charming than on her quietly 
announced entrance. How her first lines 
thrilled him! And how this thrill d 
ened as he heard the soft rustle of pro- 
grams, and knew they—that calm, criti- 
cal gathering of the first-nighters, were 
searching for her name. Sampson had 
remarked that the play would be the 
making of the girl; John knew the girl 
would be the making of his play. 

It was not until the curtain. of ¢ 
second act that the stolid audience be- 
came demonstrative and exhibited signs 
of real interest. The sudden volume of 
applause even startled John. And ‘the 
curtain went up and down, up and 
down, like some sort of automatic slide, 
Two ushers staggered down the aisle 
under a great load of flowers, passing 
them over the footlights. Miss Tempesty 
smiling, bowing again and again, gath- 
ered them to her heart. The applause 
continued, undiminished. 

Abruptly a single cry lifted out of the 
uproar. A second joined in; then it 
swept across the house like a mighty 
wave. John went cold for the moment, 
his poor heart all but stopped beating 
and he suddenly felt very numb and — 
very weak. He slipped from his chair 
and stumbled over in the shadow of the 
curtains. 

Then someone came dashing in from 
the rear of the box, pounced upon him ~ 
like a hawk and half-dragged, half-car- 
ried him through the little masked door. — 
Catching his breath, John found himself 
behind the scenes, while Sampson stood 
before him, very red of face and ges- 
ticulating wildly. 

“They're calling for you, Walker,” he 
shouted, trying to make himself heard. 
“Brace up! You and Miss Tempest take 
the call! If they keep it up—make a few 
simple remarks. They wont expect 
much!” 

A speech! A few simple remarks! 
John’s tongue felt like a piece of leat 
and a cold sweat broke out upon his 
trembling limbs. As in a stupor he saw 
the curtain go up once more; and Miss 
Tempest smiling and beckoning him out 
into that bit of lighted space. 

He couldn’t walk. His legs were 





9 the dim flies seeking a method of es- 

cape. Then some one from behind gave 
him a mighty push. 
- Hewas suddenly conscious of a vivid, 
blinding glare; a terrific roar out there 
_ from a black sea, and then he was bow- 
ing, bowing like an automaton and try- 
ing ‘toemake his frozen lips bend into 
some resemblance of a smile. 

When things resumed their normal 
course the curtain had fallen, and he 

_was standing weakly, helplessly in the 

‘center of the stage with Sampson and 

Miss Tempest beside him, the others of 

the company hovering near, all laugh- 

ing and talking or crying hysterically. 

“You did—bully,” Miss Tempest was 
saying, her arms filled with the flowers 
and tears shining in her brown eyes. 
“Oh, I knew it would all turn out a glo- 
rious success.” 

“The best thing I’ve ever put on,” 
Sampson agreed, making a visible ef- 
fort at calmness. And then, in quite an- 
other voice: “Come on, let’s clear out! 
They want to set the last act. We’re in 
the way!” 

And breathing a silent prayer of 
thankfulness, John cleared! 

When the final curtain had fallen and 
he was once more out in the crowded, 
noisy lobby, shaking hands with Samp- 
son’s friends and answering the ques- 
tions of an inquisitive group of critics, 
someone hurried out from the office and 
thrust a bunch of letters into his hands. 

With something of a catch in his 

_throat he looked each one over and then 
carefully opened them. The first one 
was from his mother ; she was so happy 
he had been so successful. Another was 

_ from his chum. Other friends out in the 

west had not forgotten him on this night 
of all nights. But the one letter he had 
looked for was missing. Grace had not 
written. 

When he looked up once more Samp- 
son was the only one near him. He was 
smiling like a school-boy. 

“Well,” he exclaimed. “It’s over. Not 
a bad word from anywhere. You ought 
to feel in the proverbial seventh heaven 
to-night, my boy.” 

“Yes, I ought to,” John returned, 


crumpling the letters in his fingers. “But 


somehow—it hasn’t all turned out—as 
I expected.” 

Sampson didn’t answer, but he must 
have understood, for he- thrust out a 
quick hand and found John’s. And long 
after he had gone John remembered that 
silent pressure. 

It was too late now to call for Miss 
Tempest, so he turned abruptly from the 
deserted lobby and walked toward 
Broadway. He followed this glittering, 
thronged cafion upward to Times 
Square, where it widened and the tor- 
rent of cabs and cars and scurrying 
after-theatre crowds all seemed hope- 
lessly entangled. 

From here he turned off at his cross- 
street, let himself in at his quiet board- 
ing-house, and very slowly, thoughtful- 
ly climbed the stairs. Once in his room 
he lighted the gas. The sudden little 
flame sent the shadows scampering. 

The first thing his searching eyes 
found was the oval silver frame on the 
bureau. Setting his lips into a very hard, 
straight line he reached over, took it up 
in his fingers, and without even so much 
as a glance dropped it into the top draw- 
er—and turned the key. 

He did not hear the timid knock, and 
when he looked up he saw Miss Tem- 
pest standing in the open doorway. 

“T didn’t wait at the theatre for you,” 
she said, breaking the awkward silence. 
“IT thought maybe you and Sampson 
wanted to talk—business. I took a cab— 
and brought all my flowers home. My 
room is. hardly large enough to hold 
them.” —~ 

John smiled. “You deserved more 
than you received,” he answered. “I got 
your little note. I want to thank you for - 
it.” 

“T thought—thought maybe among all 
the other messages mine would be quite 
unnoticed,” she struggled. 

“There were so few,” he went on. 
“Some from the boys at home—and one 
from mother.” 

“And—she?”’ Miss Tempest’s~ eyes 
lifted toward the bureau; then widened 
in surprise. “Oh, I’m—sorry,” she add- 
ed, faintly. 

“She has gone—out of my life for- 
ever,” he said, quite firmly. And then, 
after a little struggle. “Oh, I’ve been 





bdlind—blind—all these months. I 


ee thought it was Grace—” 


He broke off abruptly and clenched 
his hands. . 

“Mayn’t I have your—picture—to 
keep there?” he finished bravely. 

Their eyes merged. The color had 
flamed ;to the girl’s cheeks. 
“You are sure—sure 

right ?” she faltered. 

He breathed very hard. It was a dif- 
ferent John» Walker to-night from the 
man who had come out of the west, last 
fall, with a play under his arm. He 
crossed over beside her. 

“T am quite sure,” he answered. “All 
these months I thought it was Grace— 
but it was you. You have made me what 
Tam to-night. You have saved me from 
being a miserable failure. You have 
done so much for me that I never can 
repay. Why, even my poor, little play—” 

“It has lifted me to success—in one 


it would be 





wn -noxe 


night,” she defended, her voice quiy 
ing. 

“Without you,” he went on, unheed- 
ing, “it would have died ingloriously— 
without having been seen.” : 

His hands groped out and found hers, 

“Sampson insists that I write him an- 
other play this summer. I told him Pd 
give my answer in the morning: If you 
—you were with me all the time, very 
near to me, to encourage, to inspire, to 
cheer me, I think, Oh, I know I could 
do better, nobler work— 

“I love you, Miss Tempest,” he was 
finally able to say. “I have loved you 
ever since the night you listened to my 
play. Could you think enough of me 
to" # 
“I—I don’t think it would be—tight 
to disappoint Sampson, do: you—John?” 
she helped, gently. 

And her eyes. were radiant even 
through the tears that misted them. 








‘SPOKEN 
WORDS 








N ENTHUSIASTIC critic took 
Occasion to say to me the other 
day that I was the only Shake- 

Spearian actor he ever had known over 
whom, to a greater or less degree, 
mere words did not tyrannize. The ob- 
servation pleased me, for all my life 
I have tried to make my’ audiences 
feel that I was speaking the same lan- 
guage in which they embodied their 
own thoughts. But when one is speak- 
ing the language of Shakespeare it is 
Mot easy to refrain from being influ- 


MISS MARLOWE has long been consid- 
ered the foremost actress of Shakespearian 
and other classic réles on the American 
stage. Although she was born in England, 
all Miss Marlowe’s artistic life has been 
spent in America, From the day when she 
appeared with a juvenile ‘‘ Pinafore’? com- 
pany to the present her career has been 
one of lofty achievement. 


enced by the sonorous rhythm of his 
lines, and it is difficult not to stand 
somewhat in awe of the words he has 
strung together like jewels on a gold- 
en chain. 
Under the spell of sound, which al- 
ways holds the greatest appeal to the 
actor, he is very apt to forget that 
words are only*symbols used to ex- 
press thought, and thought being the 
exercise of the mind in any way ex- 
cept through the senses, rhythmic 
sound, be it ever so ravishing, must 
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_ bow to the pregnant meaning of 
speech. 
Give me my Romeo; and, when he 


shall die, 
Take him, and cut him out in little 


stars, 

And tt will make the face of heaven 

That all the world will be in love with 

night, 

And pay no worship to the garish sun. 

The sound of these words would 
fall with a melody that is resistless 
even upon the ear of one who does not 
know our language; it is only when 
one remembers that Juliet is wishing 
that her lover, who is superlative in 
the arts and graces of love, might for- 
ever be placed before the sweethearts 
of posterity, that the tyrant words, 
as they come from the lips of the ac- 
tor, are given their proper relation to 
the beautiful thought of love. 

The characters of Shakespeare are 
human first; they have the same pur- 
ity or sinfulness in their hearts, the 
Same range of imagination, the same 


Sweetness and dignity of manner, or 


the same vulgar commonness of 
mind ;-in fact, all the passions, all the 
virtues, all the life of modern times 
may be found in the people who, 
when acted, step out of the book of 
the great dramatist. 

Tonal beauty of language must ever 
greatly affect the actor, yet, the mo- 
ment he allows it to tyrannize him to 
the extent of lessening his under- 
Standing of the simple thought ex- 
pressed, or of clearly giving forth its 

“meaning, he is lost. 

How can this be done by the actor? 

We will presuppose that he has both 
temperament and talent. But this is 
not enough; he must acquire a tech- 
nique which is as difficult as that of 
the musician or painter; and if he as- 
pires to act Shakespeare, he is in the 
‘Same position as the pianist who 
would play Beethoven—he must have 
first the temperament to feel it and 
then by sheer technique make oth- 
ers understand his feelings. 


Love is not the attribute of th 
solely; it is common to all hum 
The peasant may love as truly as a 
king, but the power that would per. 
mit the peasant to speak, in the lan- — 
guage of the king, the full force of 
his ‘passion, would be acquired only © 
by the long and arduous toil which — 
gives Paderewski the power to inter- 
pret Chopin for the multitude. 

Others may approach the charac- 
ters of Shakespeare from a different 
angle, but I have been able to play 
them only because I have made them 
my old, familiar friends; and because 
my friends are poets, I must learn to 


speak their language so that I canbe ~ 


understood. Therefore, I never allow — 
myself to talk in the slang of the day, — 
even in the most trivial conversation; 
in fact, I do not allow myself to think — 
in slang. 

Sometimes, it seems to me as if all 
the world were marching along in 
that syncopated measure known as — 
rag-time. In our speech we have — 
neither time for punctuation nor 
pauses; even our thoughts lack con- © 
tinuity, and we have more praise for — 
novelty than for truth. 

The one who elects to stand as the 
mouthpiece of the great English poet 
must study carefully both the man- 
ner and matter of Shakespeare’s 
plays, and he must also hold careful 
espionage over his own ideas and ex- 
pressions; he must realize that to 
speak lines understandingly, he must 
have knowledge not only of their un- 
derlying thoughts and a power to feel 
the emotions expressed in them, but 
also by careful manipulation of tone, 
pause, and accent, to impress the 
thought and emotion upon his audi- 
tors. 
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_ A SUNDAY ON THE ROAD ~ 


BY LAURA NELSON HALL 


' MISS HALL is one of the most accomplished actresses on the American s 
be recalled by most playgoers for her remarkably moving pow negey in ** The 


e. She will 
of Us,” 


Not long since she appeared in the ill-fated “‘Children of Des ” and during the coming 
Season will act the leading réle in a new and important play. oe 


HO knows when we leave here?” 
asks the soubrette, ruefully sur- 
veying the devastation contin- 

gent upon the unexpected encounter of 
the French heel of a satin slipper and 
certain lace adorned lingerie not put to- 
‘gether to withstand such shocks. 
“Don’t anticipate, Kiddie,” replies 
' the Character Woman, carefully adjust- 
ing her wig-band and scrutinizing her 
inake-up box with eyes that list its con- 
: — ere she makes audible memoran- 
_ “My rouge is getting low, and I’m 
almost out of cosmetic.” 
. “Use mine!” says the Soubrette, 
briefly. 
_ “Thank you; I'll last for a few days. 
I suppose we'll eventually strike civili- 
zation again, though I can’t say that 
route-sheet looks very promising.” 
“It’s all alike to me; I’ve never been 
here before. Got any cotton that’s not 
Quite as thick as sugar-string? I have 
a spool here, but it’s No. 20.” 


The Character Woman leaves off es- 
timating the depth and refractoriness of 
certain wrinkles to fish out from the top 
tray of her trunk what looks like a 
pound-box of Huyler’s, but turns out 
to be an improvised work-basket, and 
slides it along the make-up shelf. 

“Help yourself.” 

“Thanks.” 

With fingers that are nimble enough, 
but are unskilled in the finer exactitude 
of the born needlewoman, the lace is 
joined to its parent ruffle, bunched a bit 
and somewhat uneven ir the gathers, 
but whole once more. . 

During the operation, which appar- 
ently requires concentration, the Sou- 
brette, whose mop of light brown hair— 
short, but with the willful and vital 
curliness of a small child’s—keeps get- 
ting into her eyes and being tossed back 
between each needleful of stitches, sits’ 
forcedly silent. The painful business 
over, however, she returns to her orig- 
inal proposition. 
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“Is it much of a jump, Miss Carr ?” 

“What? Oh—the next stand?. About 
seven of eight hours, I should judge.” 
_ “Oh dear! I do wish we could have 
one whole long Sunday to ourselves.” 

The Character Woman smiles good- 
maturedly. It’s hardly a sympathetic 
smile—she’s been in harness so long, 
and it simply never occurs to her to 
kick about anything so trifling as dis- 
comfort, so long as the ghost walks reg- 
ularly and nobody queers her scenes or 
tries to give her a poorer dressing-room 
than is her due. 

She is the product of years of profes- 
sional life—and more than that—of sev- 
- eral generations of barnstorming for- 
bears, the sturdy material from which 
the backbone (yes; and the blood and 
sinews) of the professionsis made. She 
is well read—not it is true in the class- 
ics, but in the current literature of the 
day—and although the sciences are 
names, and history is a motley hash of 
Shakespeare, Dumas, and Major, she 
could, nevertheless, give you pointers 
on the head-dress of Queen Anne, or 
the ruff and farthingale of Elizabeth, 
for she has profited by a youthful sea- 
son spent in Shakespearean repertoire. 

She has a natural keenness of appre- 
ciation, too, of all that is fitting and 
beautiful in music and art. It is the re- 
sult of the unconscious but perpetual 
balancing of fitness, the sorting out of 
the merely effective business from the 
congruous, She cannot discuss, for in- 
stance, the composition of a picture or 
its placement on the canvas, but she will 
tell you whether the details help to dress 
the stage or whether they distract the 
attention from the person or thing that 
should be in the limelight. 

The world, to her, is merely a stage 
looked at through the binoculars of the 
playwright: a fine bit of scenery would 
make a. good. drop; a gracious, har- 
monious interior would be a beautiful 
set; an interesting face in the street- 
car opposite, a great make-up. And so 
with her reading. Unconsciously the 
novels and the magazine stories, which 
she absorbs omniverously, are always 
weighed in: the scale of dramatic qual- 
ity, and failing that are dismissed with 
a sublimely uncomprehending—‘Very 


pretty—but nothing to it.” In poet 
she has a quick feeling for beauty, yet 
so subservient is it to this same dramat- _ 
ic instinct, that down in her heart she 
would prefer Lasca to— 


As thro’ the land at eve we went, 
And pluck’d the ripen’d ears. 


In fact, with the lyric in life as in 
music and in art, she is somewhat out 
of tune. 

Perhaps in no other profession so 
much as in the dramatic do we find this 
whole-souledness, this one-topic absorp- 
tion that makes, alas, for lop-sided- 
ness. 

It is to be deplored for this reason, 
if for no other: It leaves the actor so 
terribly at the mercy of his profession, 
and so pitifully helpless if it goes back 
on him. He lives, eats, works, sleeps, in — 
an aroma of the stage. Without an en< 
gagement he is usually like a rudderless 
ship at sea. He is looking for a new har- 
bor it is true, but the hours in which he 
may interview managers are extremely 
short, and with all the rest of the beau- 
tiful day and the long, long evenings— 
evenings in which he does not work are 
usually long to the professional—he is 
often like a child who doesn’t know 
what to do next. 

We hear a great deal about the hob- 
bies of favorite actors and actresses, but 
if you will take the trouble to notice, 
you will find out that they are usually 
expensive hobbies that permit indulg- 
ence only by the favorites of fortune; 
the majority of the support fail to rea 
lize what a godsend some simple little 
hobby—that would take its owner grub- 
bing in dusty museums or snooki 
through cool and quiet churches— 
would be: something that would insure 
the entrance of just so much outside im- 
terest as would neutralize the great 
black theatre that will appear on the 
billboard of your dreams every night. 
For when you have thought and talked 
theatre all day, and perhaps played im 
one all evening, you are very apt 0 
dream of it at night, and so, I imagine, 
you exercise one little bunch of nerve 
cells till they grow out of all proportion 
to those interested in other matters. At 
least, I’m sure that is a theoretical 
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en if it is not borne out by physical 


* And all this to explain, if somewhat 
“obliquely, why the Character Woman, 
being entirely absorbed by matters of 
purely business interest, failed to no- 
tice that the Soubrette had an attack of 
- homesickness, although she had wit- 
nessed the cause and the inception 
thereof. 

At a table across from them in the 
dining-room that noon had sat a group 
of jolly school-girls. They were evident- 
ly from just out of town and were care- 
fully chaperoned by what might have 
been a very youthful mother or elder 

sister of one of the party. They had 
just finished a busy morning of holiday 
shopping, and after the delectable dis- 
‘sipation of a hotel dinner were going 
to the matinee. 

Somehow their merry outbursts of 
énthusiasm—well-bred outbursts that 
piqued one’s interest without doing 
_ what is meant by attracting attention (a 

‘gubtle difference yet a true distinction, 
‘I think)—had made the Soubrette re- 
member her own girl friends: of the 
days not so far distant when she had 


_ known the stage only in its best com- 


pany dress. And if this were her town 
now, and she were playing that after- 
‘noon, a group of her own friends would 
be making just such a jolly occasion of 
seeing her as were these girls. 

It reminded her, too, that she owed 
letters to all of them, and that she 
hadn’t bought a single Christmas gift 
yet; that her traveling skirt needed 
cleaning and pressing and a new braid, 
oh, so badly. Apparently one should 
have lots of time for such things, but it 
_ Was so easy to get into the lazy ways 

‘that made the day a mere killing of time 
till the evening. Well, Sunday was com- 
ing and Sunday she would—Oh pshaw! 
Sunday—the greater part of it—would 
be spent on the train. 

The Character Woman turned slight- 
ly as the Soubrette slipped to her place 
and began to fasten up, out of the way 
of cold cream and powder, her refrac- 
tory hair. 

“What’s the matter, Kiddie? What 

you want to do?” 

“Oh, a thousand and one things. I 


want to overhaul my trunk—honestly, 


I haven’t been to the bottom of it since 


we left New York. I want to freshen up 
some blouses I have; I’m sick of living 
in this suit; I’ve got to shampoo my 
hair and write a perfect raft of letters, 
arid sew a new braid on that skirt— 
look at it!” 

“Why didn’t you get it and sew it on 
during the matinee?” 

The Soubrette shakes her head. 

“That’s all right for you, Miss Carr. 
You’re a wonder. You can sit down 
here and do fancy work or write letters 
and know to a syllable just what’s go- 
ing on upstairs. I can’t! I’d get-interest- 
ed in what I was doing and be late; or 
forget one of my props or something.” 

Miss Carr smiles. 

“You are a little scatterbrains, Fuzzy, 
but you'll get used to doing that sort of — 
thing by and by. Anyhow, you'll have 
time enough for all that Monday.” 

The Soubrette looks dubious: she 
knows how Monday will probably slip 
by. She wants one whole delicious day 
and evening to fill full of the pottering 
so dear to the feminine heart. 

In the meantime, when the call goes 
up, the company heaves a sigh of relief 
that it is no worse. To catch a train at 
9:15 a. M. is luxury, indeed, and the 
fact that they are scheduled to arrive in 
ample time for supper, the most fas- 
tidious is relieved of worry about din- 
ner. There will also be time for a bite 
en route. As it happens, there is ample 
time for a twelve-course dinner, were 
such a thing to be had at a railroad 
lunch-counter, for they change lines; 
and aside from the excitement of trans- 
ferring from one station to another, 
there is nothing to fill in a two-hours’ 
wait. 

The Star disappears, the Leading 
Woman and the Manager go off for a 
stroll and eventually take dinner at a 
hotel; the Comedian and ‘his wife hunt 
up a restaurant, but most of the other 
people are satisfied with a bite in the 
lunch-room and put in the rest of the 
time somehow with the Sunday news- 
papers and magazines. 

The Character Woman gets out a 
tablet and borrows the Juvenile’s foun- 
tain-pen and devotes herself to a long, — 
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chatty letter to her boys. She has two 
boys, manly little fellows, at boarding- 
school. If they were girls, now, she 
would probably be looking for engage- 
‘ments where she could have them with 


her to play small parts. It. would. be 


-eompany and relieve her of the aching 
pain with which she parts with them 
‘each succeeding’ season ;: but;-on ‘the 
Other hand,. she’s’ rather: glad they are 
boys. Shé doésn’t know ‘that she would 
caré to ‘have them-on the stage. ‘She 
thopes that one: of them will take up 
medicine, while the other'shé feels. sure 
“would: make ia good lawyer. At ‘any 
tate; they shall have a good education— 
a thing deriied her—and to that-end she 
‘seeks out the least expensive hotels, 
-and is very meager in the matter of tips 
and extras. But: no-one ‘in the company 
‘respects Ker any the less, ‘or calls ‘her 
stingy: They all know about the boys. 
While waiting at ‘the: station: there-is 
some discussion as to where they shall 
stop in the next town. The Comedy Old 
‘Man; with the puckered, quizzical, and 
tart, ¢xpression that Lamb must have 
had in mind: when: he spoke-of the 
“Squince-like” face, is an authority! on 
‘this section of the globe—in fact, it 
would be hard té ‘find a corner of the 
United: States: in which he couldn’t give 
approximate statistics—number of 
‘mhabitants ;' best hotels and their‘ pro- 
fessional rates ; number of theatres, and 
‘vety often the kind of ‘dressing-rooms 
to be éxpected: -Conseqtiently, ‘at. least 
‘for: those of the company obliged: to 
‘consult their purses, ‘he is an invaluable 
guide and:reference books “ = 
The Soubrette, as usual, will’ go 
where the Character Woman: does: Of 
‘late-shé has trusted herself so-complete- 
ly to the chaperonage of that estimable 
lady: that she no longer bothers to copy 
the call: Im fact, most df the members 
of the company are likely to “hang out” 
twhére the Character Wonian elects to 
‘go, having found-out that in picking out 
the best’ value for her money her '‘judg- 
¢meritis: unerring. Of course the’ Star 
“will go tothe bést or at least the: sec- 
‘ond best hotel. He: owes. that much to 
his: position: his’ Manager is usually 
there with him, and of late the Leading 
bady.- i= ~ Seo} ae an 
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There has been a little YT 
about the late defection of the Leading — 
Lady. It’s known that her salary is not 
enormous, and that she started the sea- 
son with very simple tastes and a dis- 
position to.save. The necessity of taking 
care of her health is her excuse—yg]- 
unteered as if she needed one. Indeed, 
het health does appear to be suffering. 


In spite of her unfailing goodhumorand ~ 


the pleasant word she always had for 
everyonestage hands and all—she has, 


-of late,-appeared worried: inclined to ° 


fits of- abstraction. « 

The Character Woman, watching her 
unobtrusively, puts a shrewder and 
‘more-just interpretation on the change 
than do some of the others, who are 


‘less keen, ‘perhaps, and more prone to 


poldge.* 8) rm! 
“Poor girl! She’s not used to that 


‘sort of thing. H she lets herself go it'll” 


be.the’ smash-up. She’s too. fine for it; 
I-wish I-could warn her.” 

But she never really contemplates 
such an action, for the Character Wom- 
an’s morals are a strange mixture. Pur- 
itanical;.almost, ‘as to herself, she is 
wide as the sea for others. 

Whether ‘this ‘breadth of view is a 
part of ‘her early ‘training, a result of 
saddening, enlightening experience, or 
whether it'is merely. the reflex of a re- 
‘ligion sacred and satisfying, she is, nev- 
ertheless, one of the few women who, 
while preserving the strictest of straight 
‘lines, can’ smile tolerantly or pityingly, 
as the case requires, at the curves 
‘vagaries of othets. She consoles her- 
self with the reflection that, .as yet, there 
has been no open gossip, but:smiles and 
‘taised- eyebrows have followed the 
‘Leading Woman too often of late; —~ 

Now, as tlie others are noting that it 
lacks but twenty minutes to train time, — 
the Leading Woman enters alone, and — 
‘having -redeemed- her bag from the — 
checking-window, joins. the women m ~ 
one corner of the wafting-room. ; 

“Where are: you going this week, 
Miss. Garr ?”... - , 
- “Phe American, -I-guess.” 

“That’s not on the call, is it?” 
- «No. Didon't know what’s gotten into 
the Advance. Man; unless. things have 


‘changed very'-much in. the last two 
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s. The American was all right then, 
big comfortable rooms and good 
ce.” 
“Do they make rates?” 
“Ves; very reasonable.” 
“I believe—” She hesitates shyly. “I 
believe I’ll go with you. It’s awfully 
lonesome off by yourself.” 

“I wish you would.” There is no hint 
of the attentive Manager in Miss Carr’s 
voice. “I’ve often wondered why you 
went poking off by yourself, like that— 
‘though, of course, the hotels we’ve been 
at lately have left something to be de- 
sired.” 

_ And the matter is accepted as set- 
tled, and somehow the Character Wom- 


an feels relieved. 


There is another company on the 
train, as they learn immediately upon 
entering. As Sunday is moving day for 
the show troupes.you can scarcely trav- 
el any great distance on that day with- 
out encountering one. This being a mu- 
sical comedy company, it easily makes 
its presence felt. 

One or two acquaintances are discov- 
ered among them, and on the road ac- 
quaintances greet each other as long 
‘lost friends. The two Managers ex- 
change notes. as to relative houses, with 
such exaggeration as they deem essen- 
tial to the business. And when a half- 
hour later the company leaves the train, 
there is much good-humored criticism 
and some unstinted admiration of the 


Birls and their dressing. Show people . 


are extremists in this direction as ‘in 
many others, and it will sound no more 
unnatural to hear a woman rave about 
a beautiful girl, commenting freely on 
her good points, than to hear her say of 
' one who is, after all, only ordinarily 

plain: 

“Where do you suppose they picked 
out that chromo?” 

Fifty miles further along they catch 
‘a fleeting vision of an Uncle Tom wait- 
ing on a little platform for a belated 
‘way-train. They know it’s an Uncle 
Tom, at once. Are those not blood- 
hounds? And surely that is Little Eva, 
with the peroxide curls and a black 
plush coat, kicking weary young heels 
‘against a battered trunk. 

The sight stirs up reminiscences. He- 


of-the-quince-face joins the Character 
Woman, and a tall young girl, who | 
plays a bit-and has been sharing the 
Soubrette’s seat, assists her to turn it 
that they may join in the gossip. The 
Manager, who has hovered in displeased 
restlessness from the Star to the Lead- 
ing Woman, now disappears into the 
smoking-car, where he’s roped into a 
surreptitious game of pedro with some 
of the men. 

The Leading Woman rests her head — 
against the hot plush back (Why—why 
do they, in these days devoted to a 
cheerful reverence for the good deeds 
of William Morris—Artist, Poet, and 
Craftsman—still upholster their cars in 
those villainous plushes?) and closes 
her eyes. She is very tired and she is 
very lonely. She has been listening to 
a style of conversation to which her 
ears should be deaf. Under the lethargy 
—the lethargy of sadness and disap- 
pointment—every instinct is struggling 
to awaken, 

Every dreamy longing preserved 
from a happy, ambitious girlhood; 
every fine, sweet fragrance from lo: 
since forgotten poems; every sane oad 
upright judgment passed on less person- 
al occasions, is striving anxiously to 
stem the tide upon which she has been 
floating unresistingly. Even now, she 
is not awake enough to resist effective- 
ly. It is nightmarish, living so, a 
sive element in the hands of Fate. 

She tells herself—blunderingly, but 
still seeking to find definite words for 
her feeling—that what exalts a man, 
differentiating him from his fellows, is 
the very struggle against the tide. At 
the same time, in refutation, she finds 
herself quoting a line from an other- 
wise blurred memory of “The Prin- 
cess :” 


Let the great river take me to the main, 

And then she catches herself wonder- 
ing if. any woman in her right mind 
could mistake this turgid, noisy stream 
for the “great river.” There are scalding 


tears beneath the closed eyelids—tears 


of self-pity—no less bitter because they 
are not more than half-deserved.. She is 
inclined to be honest with herself; to 
tell herself unsparingly that she has 





_ known all along where she was drifting ; 
that it is not the man himself she loves, 
- but his care and _ consideration, his 
praise, his attentive smoothing of the 
way, and the pleasant little nothings so 
_ frelaxing to tired nerves. His offered in- 
fluence, »with the syndicate, too, has 
betn something to look forward to, and 
only a moment ago she has grieved that 
the man who represented all this was 
not free; now, in a sudden. frightened 
realization of what she is escaping, she 
is glad that she may stigmatize his con- 
duct as dishonorable, that she herself 
may struggle free of the spell that has 
been upon her. ; 

She is so still that the others think 
her asleep: for a moment indeed her 
life stops—trembling in perfect balance 
between two conclusions. Then—the 
Soubrette’s voice behind her carries 
clearly. They have been discussing The 
Easiest Way. With frofessional sang 
froid the Soubrette has been describing 
to the others who have not seen it, the 
last act. 

“Of course, it’s a great play, but it 
made me mad. It seemed so unfair to 
the profession.” 

The Character Woman smiles. 

“Qh, I don’t know,” she says. “Of 
course, we all realize that there are men 
and women in the profession, plenty of 
them, who have arrived without ever 
having sold their birthright—” She hes- 
itates. “—-for a—pot of junk; and yet, 
it’s sad to admit that there are so many 
who, having made the barter, like 
Laura, have not even the pot of junk 
at the end of the season to show for it.” 

..“Oh, I didn’t mind her being bad so 
much,” the Soubrette is blushing, “but 
she was such a—such a—well, she lied 


“Oh, that’s the fidelity to the portrait, 
I’m afraid,” continued the Character 
Woman. “The women like Laura are 
not really bad. The really ‘bad’ ones, as 
you call them, wouldn’t trouble them- 
selves to lie: It’s the weak natures that 
started out by being good; who go all 
to pieces in such a case. Their moral 
framework is so loosely: put together, 
that, just so soon as one bit of it is un- 


S ‘dermined, the whole fabric falls apart. 


_ Their degeneration is much more rapid 
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and final—and, incidentally, much sad- 
der—and the pity of it is that it might, 
all so easily, never have happened: A fit — 
of the blues, a lonely hour, a mood of 
discouragement, an instant’s. covetous- 
— may be responsible for a wrecked 
ife. 

The Soubrette cast: a side-long look 
at the speaker. She was rather awed, 
and felt more as she used to do in — 
church than she has ever done on the 
road before. 

The Comedian breaks a rather awk- 
ward silence. 

“You'd better be getting your props 
together, folks. We'll be.there in ten 
minutes. I guess I’d better wake my 
wife. Catch her missing such a chance 
for an afternoon nap!” ‘ 

Then, passing the Leading Lady, he ~ 
says genially: 

“Hear you are coming with the push ~ 
this week, Miss Lauderson, That’s — 
right. You couldn’t .do. better. A com- 
fortable hotel and a finer table than the 
Blenham. That’s straight. I’ve stopped 
at both.” 

She thanks him with a little nod and 
smile, and by the time the Manager gets — 
back .to her she is ready and. looking 
calmly ‘out into the fast falling twilight. 

It has been a gray day from. the start, 
and it is snowing now in great, soft, si- 
lent flakes, 

He sits down beside her, and the face 
she turns to him is so pale and tired 
that it moves him to a very genuine ten- 
derness. However he may feel, his low- 
voiced arguments are nevertheless unr 
availing, and on the. station platform 
they separate, he to go with the Star in — 
a cab, she to-take a "bus with the. rest 
of the women. As the ’bus.is already 
moderately well filled, the men trudge 
up to-the hotel. on. foot. “a 

At supper that night. they are the 
first in the dining-room. There is some 
comparing of notes as to individual ac- 
commodations. : 

Under cover of the general convet+ 


sation the Leading Woman. says to Miss — 


Carr, who is sitting beside her: 
“Have you a nice room, dear?” 
“Pretty fair. How’s yours?” bey 
“Splendid! And—the room next mine 
is empty. If I get the clerk to change 
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‘you, don’t you want to take it? I’m all 
alone on the second floor.” 
_ “Why, certainly I will.” 

“Then I think I'll attend to it right 
now. I’ll be back before they bring my 
order.” 

Some instinct makes her wave aside 
the Character Woman’s objection with: 
- “Oh, it might be taken by the time 
we're through supper.” 

The Heavy Man is asking the Sou- 
brette if she doesn’t want to go for a 
walk. 

“I do and I don’t,” she replies. “I 
have a lot of things to do. Oh, I wish 
we got our trunks to-night!” 

“Foolish child! You'll be wanting an 
airship next.” 

Then to the Stage Manager, who has 
looked up at the mention of baggage: 

“Here’s this girl talking about trunks 
again. Wait till we get on one-night 
stands. You'll be lucky to get it once in 
_ two weeks.” , 
“That sounds terrible. I’m lost with- 

out my trunk. Do you mean it?” 

“May have to mean it. If you're real 
good I'll try to let you have it once a 
week.” 

No one is much surprised when the 

- Manager appears. He enters the dining- 

-foom rather pompously, and indicates 
his preference for a little side-table near 
the wall. 

During the evening he is at pains to 
repeat the fact that the absurd clerk at 
the Blenham wanted to soak him three- 
and-a-half for a measly little room on 
the fourth floor. - 

_ “Not for me; the second’s good 
' enough for me,” said I. “This seems to 
be all right, hey? I often think you peo- 
ple have the best of it.” 


After all, the evening is one of more - 


_ or less sociability. Several of the boys 
get together over a game of cards. The 

omedian finds his room invaded: he 
and his wife are merry people, grown 
old in the traces, with a budget of anec- 
dotes that they are always willing to 
overhaul for the benefit of the apprecia- 
tive. The Soubrette finds her way there 
after the business of drying her hair; 
So does the Juvenile and his fiddle. His 
playing, alas! is entirely lacking in 
verve, attack, finesse, purity of tone, 


and all the other nice things the critics 
say of the wrtuosi, nevertheless, it is — 
entertaining and, in an untaught man- 
ner, musicianly, and its notes are apt to _ 
lure those not of the card-playing con- 
tingent. 

The Character Woman, however, 
does not appear. She has planned to go ~ 
to church this evening—she feels in the 
mood for it—and is wondering whether 
to trudge out in the snow or not, when, 
in answer to a knock and her “Come!” 
the Leading Woman enters half-hesitat- 
ingly. 

“Am I intruding? Were you doing 
anything special, dear? No? Then don’t 
you want to come and sit with me? I’m 
as nervous as a cat in a thunder-storm 
to-night. Or—couldn’t we have the com- 
municating door open? Don’t you think 
I’m a baby? I’m tired and I ought to go 
to bed early, but I just feel as if I 
shouldn’t sleep. I don’t know what's 
gotten into me!” 

The Character Woman thinks she 
does, but she wouldn’t say so. Instead, 
she answers heartily and unbars the 


door which is bolted on her side. Their 


conversation is desultory—as_ people 
talk who lightly skim the surface, fear- 
ful lest they rake up weightier issues. 

Finally, apropos of nothing, the Lead- 
ing Woman asks: 

“IT wonder what one’s chances would 
be in New York now?” 

“For an engagement? Very slim, I 
should say. An awful lot of companies 
have closed in the last month.” 

“I know—but there’s always some- 
thing doing around the holidays.” 

“Why—you’re not thinking of leav- 
ing?” 

“Well—of course, this is in confi- 
dence—but I have almost decided to 
give my notice to-morrow night.” 

“Oh, my dear! I wouldn’t. Of course, 
it’s your affair, but there ought not to 
be—Have you thought it over careful- 
ly—or is it just an impulse?” 

The Leading Woman’s eyes are mis- 
ty. “I have been thinking till I am brain- 
sick, heart-sore, and so tired that I ache. 
I suppose I ought never to have taken 
the engagement. I felt so at rehearsals, 
and yet—Miss Carr—What is the mat- 


ter with me? I have ability—haven’t I?” 
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“Oodles of it.” 

“Looks? Temperament?” 

“And Youth, my dear. I can’t see 
anything lacking unless it’s Patience. 
Everyone can’t make an over-night rep- 
utation, you know.” 

“T don’t want that. But I’ve been on 
the stage eight years now, and since the 
third season I’ve been doing leading 
business—but where? Where? What a 
route! I could keep on the rest of my 
life and no one in New York would be 
any the wiser.” 

“But I thought you were promised 
the part in the Number One company 
next season?” 

~The woman’s eyes narrow oddly. 

“Yes—I was. But I guess I don’t 
want it. At any rate, I don’t care to pay 
the price. I think, on the whole, it’s bet- 
ter for me to leave.” 

The Character Woman is filled: with 
sympathy, yet she regards the girl as 
doimg something unnecessarily heroic. 
She hesitates a little as to how much 
she shall seem to understand, then she 
compromises with the rather flat ad- 
vice: “Wait.a day or two. You may feel 
differently about it. You’re nervous now 
and excited. It wont seem necessary in 
the morning.” 

The woman laughs hysterically. 

“Not for you, perhaps; but there was 
always something terrifying to me in a 
siege. Don’t look so worried. I’m all 
right. I'll even promise not to decide to- 
night— « 

“There! That’s a knock on my door, 
isn’t it? Excuse me—I'll be right back.” 

She goes through the communicating 
door leaving it open. Nor is her voice 
lowered as she speaks to the intruder. 

“Good-evening.. Yes, I still have the 
headache—but there’s nothing you can 
do. Miss Carr is going to leave the door 


between our rooms open, so she 
look after me a little if I get worse. 
Isn’t it kind? No, I don’t believe the 
fresh air would do it any good—besides, — 
it is getting late and I am going strai 
to bed. Thank you for coming to in- 
quire. Good-night.” < 

As she comes back to the Character 
Woman she says apologetically : 

“Don’t mind that little fiction of mine 
about the door, dear. Shut it, if you ~ 
want. I’m really going to bed now and 
sha’n’t want a thing.” ae 

“Why, I’d like you to leave it open.” 

After a few protestations on both 
sides a compromise is effected by clos- 
ing it temporarily, with the understand- 
ing that, whichever one is up last, shall 
open it after she puts out the light. fe 

As two hours later the Leadi 
Woman tiptoes softly to the door on 
pushes it open, a voice from the dark- 
ness within calls tenderly: 

“Good-night, dear.” 

“There! I did keep you awake.” 

“No—no—I’m a very light sleeper. I 
— you on my mind, you know. Sleep 
well.” 

“Thank you. Good-night.” 

Up on the third floor the Soubrette is 
cuddling down among the pillows, © 

“Oh dear! I suppose I should really 
have stayed in my room and tried to — 
catch up with those letters. Oh well, 
next week, perhaps—” 

Then, truth rising superior to sleep- 
lessness, she adds: : 

“It wont be any better. These Sun- 
days on the road are all alike.” : 
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AN DENNING had dined some 

men at his club, and after the ex- 

ercising of much diplomacy, had 
finally gotten free of them and was 
waiting for his car, when he glanced in- 
to the library and was promptly hailed 
by a little group in the alcove. When 
his eye first rested upon them, these 
men—there were four of them—had 
their heads together and were talking 
_ very earnestly, and, despite their low 
voices, with so much more interest than 
Van Denning could remember ever hav- 
ing seen them display before, and with 
Some curiosity he crossed the room and 
dropped into the nearest vacant chair. 

oung Livingston greeted him with 
a nod of welcome. 

“I’m getting badly worsted in a fool 
Argunient we’ve been having here,” he 
Said. “The odds have been very much 
against me, you see—three to one—so 

hung out a flag of distress at the sight 
of you. What will you have?” 
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Van Denning expressed his prefer- 
ence to the waiter and surveyed the 
faces fixed eagerly upon him. There 
was, besides Livingston, Teddy Barton, 
the older Kronweld, and Jimmy West. 
Van Denning wondered what sort of ar- 
gument could possibly have caused a 
light of interest to kindle in those six 
eyes. Livingston, being a writer of 
books, and having some reputation for 
enthusiasm, must certainly have started 
the blaze. 

“We warned you,” insisted Jim 
West, “that even Van’s testimony will 
not convince us. One would scarcely 
take an engaged man’s views on matri- 
mony or anything pertaining’ thereto.” 


“Nevertheless, I should like to hear 


the argument,” said Van Denning. . 
Young Livingston surveyed the light- 
ed end of his cigaret meditatively. 
“It’s simply this,” he said. “The three 
gentlemen arrayed against me claim that 
matrimony is the most dangerous and 
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uncertain game of chance a man may 
play. How, they ask, can a man and 
woman, raised in different environ- 
ments, caring for different things, hope 
to live happily together, even given a 
requited affection? A man, they claim, 
is moulded—set—in his likes and dis- 
likes, and in his ways by the time he 
reaches a marriageable age ; a woman is 
likewise, strongly developed in her in- 
dividual tastes. It seems tc them absurd 
to expect that a man and woman, no 
matter how great the attraction they 
shave for each other, can find happiness 
in sharing their future years. Too many 
sacrifices are necessary, they claim, and 
besides—a man and woman—temporar- 
ily blinded by the strong attraction that 
makes them contemplate matrimony— 
are unable to realize how certain ve 
possible developments might alter suc 
an attraction. I believe I’ve expressed 
your side of the discussion fairly?” 

Young Livingston paused, his eyes 
fixed questioningly upon the other three. 

They nodded, and regarded Van Den- 
ning’s face anxiously, as the waiter ar- 
rived with the drinks. 

“T maintain,” continued Livingston, 
“that a man and woman, attracted to- 
ward each other as a man and woman 
who contemplate matrimony should be, 
would make such sacrifices as are neces- 
sary, gladly—almost unconsciously ; that 
likewise, nothing that could develop 
would change the feeling existing be- 
tween them. You must bear in mind, 
however, that I am speaking of love— 
not of the momentary infatuation that 
is responsible for so many marriages.” 

All four men now surveyed Vix Be 
ning, who was gazing thoughtfully into 
the amber-colored liquor in his glass. 
It was quite evident from his expres- 
sion that the discussion had begun to in- 
terest him, too, and that he was gravely 
weighing both sides. 

“T suppose,” he ventured slowly, after 
a pause, “that you all attempted to 
bring convincing instances to bear?” 

.. Well,” said Kronweld, “we did—in a 
fashion. Jimmy, here, declares that he 
detests the color red—that it annoys 
him and ruffles his good humor. I, my- 
self, have frequently heard that some 
colors do affect certain people curious- 


ly. Now, he points out that this dig 
of his would form the basis of < 
disagreements, if he were to fall in love 
with a girl who liked the color. a 

“Barton points out that a man who 
cares for horses—dogs—any out-door 
sports, is quite likely to fall in love with 
a girl who prefers to spend her time 
dreaming over a book, or painting, or 
studying music. Opposites attract, you 
know. Likewise, 2 man who has seen 
enough of life, and wants to settle down 
and be domesticated and raise a family, 
will, nine times out of ten, fall in love 
with a woman devoted to clubs or so- 
ciety. For a year or two, he claims, while 
the first glow of their love is upon them, 
they will sacrifice individual preferences’ 
for the common peace, but after that 
they will become accustomed to the re- 
lationship existing between them, the 
novelty wears off, and the tastes they 
have been indulging for sometwenty-odd 
years will demand attention. You can 
readily see how that would precipitate 
strife. Mrs. Foes we'll say, has been in 
the habit of breakfasting in bed; Mr. 
Jones desires her to arise and breakfast 
with him. She will amiably humor him 
in that, at first. If that were their ae 
point for individual preference, 
would be well; but Mr. Jones has many 
other set ways that he desires Mrs. 
Jones to conform to, Eventually, about 
the time that she grows accustomed to 
writing her new name without haviog 
stop and think, she will realize that 
husband is selfishly demanding all of the 
sacrifices from her. The first quarrel 
naturally results—” 

“And is instantly made up with @ 
kiss,” put in Livingston. 

“But every quarrel leaves its trace, 
just as every cut or wound, when it 


heals, leaves a scar upon the delicate 
surface of the skin.” : 
Van Denning consulted his watch 
thoughtfully. 3 
“I,” resumed Kronweld, “hold that 
the gravest danger lies in the ; 
alterations that time may cause. The 
woman whose beauty attracted you may 
grow distressingly stout, or she may 
an eye, or she may contract , 
and come forth from her sick-roof 
marred. Or the man may lose one le 
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pboth—and: so become a helpless in- 
id—utterly dependent upon his wife 
¢ paid companions. Or the standards of 
ir moral codes may differ so radical- 
ly that trouble may ensue. The loss of 


money, too, must precipitate great dif-. 


ficulties where only the man has wide 
essions ; in our set, of course, usu- 
ally both have independent fortunes. I 
think it possible; mind you, for a love to 
" exist, great enough to overlook physical 
‘disfigurements, but I think it is rarer 
than hen’s teeth.” 
__ “Do you mean to say,” asked Livings- 
"tone, “that any man ear woman would 
turn from a life companion afflicted in 
any of the ways you have mentioned ?” 
“Certainly,” answered Kronweld. 
© “Nature takes care of that to protect 
| her future generations. Anything not 
| perfectly healthy and normal repels a 
normal man or woman. Suppose that a 
week after you married, some accident 
‘should befall your wife which would 
disfigure her utterly. Could you love her 
with the same love that you had for her 
| when she was—for your eyes at least— 
perfectly beautiful ?” 

Livingstone frowned. “What a horri- 
ble thing to contemplate,” he cried. 

__ Aservant crossed the room noiseless- 
> ly and touched Van Denning upon the 
© arm. He started nervously, raised his 
| éyes and stared as if he were awakening 
- from a sound sleep. 

» “Your car, sir,” said the man. 

~ Van Denning nodded gravely, drank 
off the liquor that had remained neglect- 
ed in his glass, and rose. 

“Well?” cried Livingstone insistently. 
“You haven’t even expressed an opin- 
jon.” 

The others were watching him again, 
" with eager interest. 
~ “There’s only one possible opinion,” 
said Van Denning, firmly. “If a man 
loves a woman, nothing that can hap- 
‘pen could make a difference. If a wom- 
an loves a man, it would be the same. 
And a man or woman who marries for 
any other reason is very, very foolish. 
Thetimesof prosperity wouldn’t matter. 
ost any man could manage to live 
‘happily with almost any woman in pros- 
> Perity; and if one couldbe sure ofthe fu- 
ure, One might venture to marry for— 
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any of the lesser, reasons. But. in the 
days of adversity, when a man is called 
upon to face Hell—then his reason for 
marrying counts. If he has married for 
love, he has an ally beside him—some- 
one to load as he shoots—a comrade— 
a friend—more than all these. If he has 
not married for love, he stands alone.” 

“You speak,” smiled Livingstone 
slowly, “as one who knows.” 

“Do I?” asked Van Denning. 

Then he glanced. at his. watch again, 
nodded, and moved off across the room 
and out of sight. 

“I wonder,” mused Livingstone be- 


- hind him, “if he cares that much for 


her ?”” 

“I wonder,” added Kronweld, “if she 
cares that much. for him?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” summed up 
young Barton, grimly. ‘“They’ll never 
be put to the test. With the tremendous 
fortunes both of them inherit—” 

“T’ve seen bigger fortunes disappear 
in a night,” said Kronweld. “And then 
—there is the other thing to consider— 
the physical risks—besides the possibil- 
ities of either of them falling in love 
afterward.” 

“A number of our friends seem able 
to meet that contingency,” smiled West. 


As Van Denning stepped into his car 
and sank back upon the seat, it was a 
quarter to ten. His eyes, resting upon 
the silver-top of his cane, narrowed 
thoughtfully. He had promised to. be 
with her by nine, and he was an hour 
late. He wondered if she would remark 
it—if she had noticed, And then the dis- 
cussion that he. had been listening to, 
gripped him again. 

It was wretchedly. morbid and dis- 
gusting. He tried. to force it from his 
mind, to concentrate upon. some. pleas- 
anter line of thought, but it remained .to 
trouble him. Yet it was. impossible to 
imagine Eleanor Hading disfigured or 
unattractive. He had never seen her 
when she was. not perfectly gowned, 
perfectly coiffed, perfectly poised. Even 
in a world where women excel in those : 
things, Miss Hading was a notable fig- 
ure. She might have typified ‘Repose’ 
in any toilette that she wore, so perfect- 
ly turned out-was: she. So-he began to ~ 
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consider the question from the other 
side: to wonder what would happen if 
his car were to smash into the one ahead 
and maim him for life, or if—if— 

His man was holding the door for 
him. Yan Denning descended, ran his 
hand lightly over his hair to disturb it a 
bit, very slightly disarranged his cravat, 
and scraped the sole of one foot over 
the polished tip of the other. 

“Drive on another block, Andreas, 
and wait there for me,” he said. “Wait 
until I come.” 

The man nodded, his eyes almost pop- 
ping out of his head, for Van Denning, 
as he talked, dexterously touched shirt- 
front, waistcoat, coat, cuffs, until he had 
completely altered his appearance. Then 
he went up the steps and rang the bell. 
. The butler greeted him with a bow and 
a smile, and as another servant took his 
coat, preceded him to the music-room in 
order to open the door. Van Denning 
‘passed into the pale-gold room, with 
scarcely a glance at the girl who had 
risen and was awaiting him at the piano, 
and turned to Griggson. 

“Tf anyone ’phones, or calls and asks 
for me, say I am not here,” said Van 
Denning. “You understand?” 

‘The butler nodded hesitatingly. 

“Yes, sir. You are not here, sir,” he 
repeated. 

Then he went out slowly and closed 
the door behind him. 

Van Denning turned toward Miss 
Hading, who had put down her book 
and was regarding him with slightly 
raised brows. 

“T have heard,” said Van Denning, 
slowly, “that they keep an eye on one’s 
women-folk first.” 

“I beg your pardon?” said Miss Had- 
ing, a little frown of perplexity shad- 
owing her blue eyes. 

He saw her glance flash over him, 
taking in the carelessness of his appear- 
ance, and he knew when she considered 
and abandoned the theory that he had 
been dining too well. 

41 said I’ve heard that, in tracking 
criminals, they watch the wives and 
‘mothers and sweethearts of the hunted 
man first. It’s a splendid idea—based on 
human nature. There’s something that 
drives a man to his womenkind when 
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he’s hurt, or in need of sympathy or 
— . ‘a . ar a 
“Has anything hap ?” asked 
Miss Hading, then, gg face paling 
slightly. 
She advanced a step or two to look 
him in a better light. He was standi 
before the fire, resting upon the back o 
a curiously carved gilt chair. She 
served that his eyes were unusually 
bright and that his color was rather 
As for Miss ‘Hading herself, though her 
face indicated some slight concern, her 
soft satin gown fell in perfect, sweep- 
ing lines to her feet, her white bosom 
rose and fell evenly, the perfectly 
formed fingers holding the book, were 
guiltless of a tremor. 
“You're acting very strangely,” she 
said. “Is anything wrong?” ee 
“Yes,” said Van Denning, hesitating: 
ly. “Something is wrong. I’ve done a 
rather foolish thing. I’ve—just killed a 
man.” 
“What?” cried Miss Hading, staring 
at him, her eyes growing suddenly wide, 
“Would you mind drawing the por- 
tiéres before that window? I believe it 
looks out upon the street—and I 
shouldn’t care to be seen here.” 
“Is this—a jest?” asked Miss Hadi 
pausing even as she had turned to do 
bidding. ‘ 
“No,” he said. “It is not a jest. I've 
killed a man—someone quite unimport- 
ant—a chap that knew something about 
me that he was holding over my head. 
He’s gotten money out of me se 
times before, but to-night he went 0 
far. In my anger and excitement, 
struck him—TI’d no idea one could | 
so easily. It took almost no strength. 
could scarcely believe I had done it, um- 
til I—had made sure.” : 
He told her this in a swift, eager 
voice, as if he wanted her to understa 
and she stood quite still looking at him, ~ 
without a change of expression 
that her eyes seemed darker. 
“Well?” she asked. . 
“It was nothing very much that 
knew—but I wasn’t keen on havin 
come out—that’s all. And I didn’t ki 
him intentionally—but it’s done—and 
soon as it’s found out, they'll be att 
me.” 
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*“Conldn’t you plead self-defense?” 
vasked. “It seems so utterly unreal. 
J—I cannot believe it.” 

“There were no: witnesses. I might 
plead self-defense, but I’m afraid too 
many people know that I had reason to 
wish him removed. If I waited to stand 
trial, it would probably mean a plea of 

ity—-and that would be an asylum 
for me—if I did get off with my life. 
¥d rather try to get away.” 
- '“You mean—you’ll not stay and face 
_ the charge! 7 
She considered him now, thoughtful- 


i a I’d rather die than spend the 
" gest of my life in an asylum for the in- 
I’m innocent—I didn’t ‘méan to 
i him—but they wouldn't believe that. 
‘My only chance for life is to escape— 
_ at once—before they find me.” 

“Then—you are wasting time,” she 
$aid slowly. “You should mt have’ come 
here. You shouldn’t have waited to 
“TI had to see you. I. wanted’ to-ex- 
plain—and ‘a, ‘letter never ‘can’ make 
things as clear as One can make them 
one’s self. Danby is- looking up some 

lace for me—where there’s no possibil- 

ity'of extradition—where I shall be safe. 

I have to live off there, somewhere— 
for years. It'll probably be some devil’s- 

maybe a wilderness—I don’t 
know—but—it gives me another chance 
for life. I love life. I want it.” 
~~ He looked at her, moved toward her 
and held out his arms. 
' “Eleanore,” he whispered, Cate sapetl 
‘wouldn’t let me go alone.” 

She looked at him, her eyebrows 
Taised in swift surprise. 

“Surely,” she cried, “you wouldn’t 
ask me.to share your exile: I should die. 
Why-it's impossible. Can't -you see 

| thow-utterly impossible it is?” ; 
¢ He. drew: back,.. his~face , growing 
whiter, his eyes hurt. 

ee think—if, I enh gorraone;" 

‘said. “Think! Surely—”.,,. 2: °- 

She shook her, head. 

“Besides,” she said, “there's another 
‘thing.. You've ruined your, life,.If you 
flee: from this charge, you will be a fu- 
‘Bitive from civilization all the rest of 
oo life—afraid of recognition, if ever 


you dared come back—always afraid of 
being taken. Could you ask a woman to 
share such a life? Could you love a 
woman and ask her to go with you?” 

He raised his eyes slowly to hers. 

“No,” he said. “You are right. I 
¢ouldn’t ask her—but if she loved me, 
she would want. to come. Nothing could 
keep her from sharing my fate. If she 
loved me, it wouldn’t matter to her that 
I was a murderer—that I was a fugitive 
from justice. Nothing would count with 
her—except that I needed her—and that 
she loved me.’ 

. Miss ,Hading bent her head slightly. 
“Then,” she said, “I am afraid—I do 
not love you—that way.” 

He leaped, forward suddenly and 
caught her in his arms, crushed her 
against his heart and looked down into 
her darkening eyes. 

“Eleanore!” he gasped. “You couldn’t 
let me. go, , this. way. You. wouldn't! 
Eleanore!” His voice trembled as he 
cried her name. 

“Don’t!” she answered, quietly. 
“Please release me.” 

At the sound of her voice, he shrank 
back as if she had struck him, and 
bowed his head. 

“I’m sorry,” she cried gently. “If 
there is anything that I can do—to make 
your. exile, easier—anything but that— 
I shall be glad.to..But—I couldn’t make 
such. a-sacrifice,, Jim, I should make us 
both unhappy. Fm; not the sort of girl 
who could dq-it,, L.think—I am begin- 
ning to ithink—that. we have both made 
a mistake-—that we. have both been mis- 
taken in our regard for each other,” 

She looked at him wistfully, and he 
laughed, aloud, as she had. never. heard 
a man, laugh before. And before. she 
could recover from the surprise. of it, 
he had turned’ swiftly without another 
glarice, and-had disappeared, 

- » Aut instant.Jater, she heard the door 
stam behind him. 

' She shivered, and drawing near the 
fire; sank down in the low stool drawn 
up before the blaze. The ruddy 
-fell, across, her white neck and shoul- 
ders, and, her -silvery, gown, and awoke 
strange glistening lights in her pale gold 
hair. 

“He gave no thought to my position,” 
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she whispered. “The abandoned sweet- 
heart of a fugitive from justice—a mur- 
derer! He ruined my life, too, in his 
moiment of brutish rage. I might just as 
well have gone with him! There is noth- 
ing left here for me, either.” 

She buried her wonderful face in her 
white arms and the tears that she had 


denied him, she shed generously for 
herself. 


Van Denning tramped the block to 
where his car waited, with a feeling al- 
most of relief at his heart. He knew 
now—what he had always suspected in 
the innermost heart of him, and he was 
glad that he had found out in time. lf 
he had married her—if he had gone on 
believing in her—if he had spent years 
of his life at her side. He shuddered at 
the prospect. Until that night, her won- 
derful face, and pale-gold hair, and blue 
eyes and white skin had dazzled him, 
and fascinated and ‘enslaved. Then—he 
had seen her heart for the first tine— 
and the spell was broken. He had been 
in love—not with her—but with those 
of her charms that fail—the transient 
ones—the unsure. And he had realized 
in time. 

He looked at his watch, struck by a 
sudden thought, and found it to be ten 
minutes to eleven. Stepping into the car, 
again, he called directions to his man 
and sank back contentedly upon the 
cushions. Some fifteen minutes later, 
they pulled in at the curb about a half 
block below the s oor of the New 
‘Amsterdam, and Andreas descended. 
Hurrying back afoot, the chauffeur 
learned that Miss Jeanne Noell had not 
yet come out, and he was permitted to 
inform her stealthily that Mr. Van Den- 
ning was awaiting her in his car some 
little distance away. Almost upon the 
heels of Andreas, the lady herself ap- 
peared, and as she stepped into the car 
and sank down beside Van Denning, she 
put her hand over his, where it rested 
upon the seat, and uttered a soft little 
laugh of content. 
<- “Jimmie,” she cried. “I couldn’t be- 
lieve it! Weren’t you afraid to risk see- 
ing me?” 

“Why—trisk?” asked Van Denning, 
curiously. 
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“Because someone might see you 
me—and you are engaged you kno 
Besides—I mightn’t let you go again.” 

There was the hint of tears and 
very weary note in her voice as she end- 
ed. Van Denning regarded her thought 
fully. She was a rather slender and a 
very young looking girl, with a great 
deal of brown-gold hair, simply worn, — 
a straight little nose, a very well formed — 
mouth, and perfectly enormous brown — 
eyes, She wore a perfectly simple cloth- 
suit of dark blue, and a wide, dark hat — 
to match, trimmed with very wide rib-_ 
bon ; and cuffs and collar of immaculate — 
linen, added the necessary touch of light 
to the costume, As he watched her, Van — 
Denning’s eyes began to glow i 
with the excitement Miss Hading had 
at once observed. 4 

“T’m not engaged any more,” he said, 
“The lady—jilted me.” a 

“Jimmie!” cried the girl with swift 
sympathy. “It isn’t true? She couldn't.” 

“She did,” he said, grimly, “becatise 
I’ve killed a man.” 

“W hat?” whispered Miss Noell, star-— 
ing up at him, and then realizing that 
there was something amiss with his 
clothes. : 5 

“I killed a man, to-night—a : 
who knew something about me. It — 
wasn’t anything dreadful—but he was — 
holding it over my head to get money — 
out of me. Several times before, he suc-_ 
ceeded—because I’ve a horror of notor- 
iety—and I didn’t want the thing to 
come out.” SS 

She nodded swiftly, letting her hand 
fall upon his again, and lie there. 

“To-night,” went on Van Denning, 
talking very swiftly, “he oversteppe 
the limit of my endurance—and I hit 
him. I didn’t mean to hit him hard 
enough to kill him. I hardly realized, at 
the time—but—he fell—and—that was 
the finish. When they find out, they'll 
after me.” ; 

“Couldn’t you prove an alibi?” 

“My valet and a friend of mine—Van 
Alstyne saw him in my room!” 

“Self-defense ?” 

“There was no witness—and 00 
many people know I had a grudge 
against him. He belongs to my own S¢t, 
you see.” 
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“What did you. do?’ asked Miss 
Il gravely. 

_ “Rang up my lawyer. He’s looking up 
a place from where I can’t beextradited. 
I’m going to get away to-night.” 

“Do you think that is best? Isn’t there 
a chance that you may win out—if you 
stayed to face the charge?” 

“No. The plea would probably be in- 
 ganity—and I’d rather die than be 
~ locked up—that way.” 

' Miss Noell drew in her breath with a 
little catch. “When do you go?” 

“T don’t know. I’m going to pick up 

my lawyer when I drop you.” 

“You're not going to drop me. I’m 

going with you.’ 
_ “Jeanne!” he cried, looking down at 
her. “It isn’t possible. It’ll probably be 
' some place where a woman couldn’t ex- 
| ist—some horrible wilderness, I can’t 
take you.” 

“I must go,” she whispered, smiling 
’ faintly. “You can’t help but take me, 
' now. I shall follow you, if you try to 

leave me behind.” 
“Why?” he asked. 
“Because—I’m silly 


enough—to love you.” 

“And yet — three 

month's ago — you 

; gave me up. You let 
a__ me break with you— 


9? 


“Because I thought 
you loved her—and 
she was of your class 
~and I knew that she 
had been able to—to 
be a better girl—than 
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I’ve been able to be.” Miss Noell 
dropped her head, her face flushing. 

“T’ve done things,” she said, “that— 
that perhaps I shouldn’t have done, And 
I knew that your world would never 
have accepted me—even if you—had 
thought of—marrying me.” 

It was true. He had never thought of 
marrying ber—in those days. He had 
been willing only to receive—not to give, 

“Jeanne,” he whispered, softly, “will 
you marry me now, dear?” 

“If you are sure that you want me,” 
she said, in a low, uncertain voice, “why 
—yes—Jim.” 

He gathered her into his arms, where 
she belonged, and holding her there told 
her .how he had lied. 

This is the reason Eleanore Hading 
broke her engagement some time ago, 
and it incidentally explains what society 
has long wondered about—why James 
Van Denning married little Jeanne 
Noell, of “The Silver Garter” chorus. 
And though he waited a month which 
was as long as he could 
wait) before  eloping 
with Miss Noell, gossip 
avers that he jilted Miss 
Hading, and no one has 
taken up that. 
famous beauty’s 
successor. 











iim. Wen Ocioune, December 6” 1008, 
ew Orleans, Decem 1859, 
He was originally educated to become a 
oe but a his the palette for the 
appearance on any 
oe 1879, . the Broadway 
Theatre, ere he th og 
played 


“Choniey” ‘* Ln and “Hamlet” on 
September 17, 1900, in New York. 


“*ROM hope to experience, from ~ 


youth to maturity, from struggle 
to success—this is the meaning I 

have read into the years that lie be- 
' tween Chumley and Hamlet. . 

~ It is probable that everyone who is 
cognizant of the theatre is familiar 
_ with the story of my disastrous débit 
4m ‘my father’s company in 1879; but 
possibly no one realizes that this very 
fiasco made the sensitive, ambitious 
youth more than ever determined to 
prove fallacious the father’s judg- 


ment that “Poor Eddie is a nice, lov- 


able boy, but he will never make an 


actor.” How he would have laughed 
at that time had he known that “Ed- 
die” was determined -not only to be | 
an actor, but that his ambition had 
vaulted to the topmost peak of dra- 
matic endeavor; that “Hamlet” was 
the goal to which he already had be- 
gun to bend every energy. 

After weary rounds among man- 
agers, I made John McCullough un-— 
derstand that I must have a place 
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- FROM CHUMLEY TO HAMLET — 


company, and because “I was the 
2 of my father,” I was cast for the 

comedy parts. 
You cannot destroy the dreams of 
| youth, however, and notwithstanding 

that physically I passed through the 
usual vicissitudes of the young actor 
=alternately starving and playing a 
small réle—for the next few years, I 
teally was living in that beautiful 
land of hope, which only the young 
‘enthusiast may enter. 

At last, in 1888, after nine years of 
bitter struggle, it seemed that Oppor- 
tunity, who up to this time had only 
nodded to me now and then, deter- 
mined that I was worthy of an out- 
stretched hand, and I was able to cre- 
ate the title part in the De Mille-Be- 
lasco play, “Lord Chumley.” Mr. 
Frohman commissioned them to 
write the play for me. You see, the 
shadow of my father’s mantle still 
hung over me. “Chumley” was a mod- 
ernized, idealized “Dundreary;” con- 
sequently, I was supposed to have, at 
least, hereditary qualifications for the 
role. 

Right here might be cited some of 
the difficult conditions under which 
_ the player must pursue his art. Paint- 
' @fs and musicians use mediums for 
the expression of their ideas, the 
' knowledge of which is alien to all but 
* Specialists. To most people, therefore, 
painting and music mean “true art” 
with ideals in abundance. But the act- 


| Oruses words and gestures as his me- 


diums. But as these are the every-day 
working-tools of all humanity, no one 
seems to think there is anything won- 
derful in their manipulation, and to 
Most people acting is a sort of hybrid 
Art, having no reason for being ex- 
cept to amuse. 
_ Nevertheless, the earnest actor, 
like every other artist, has his ideals. 
uses speech, gesture, and expres- 
Sion in the same way that the sculptor 
applies his chisel—to make people 
‘See as he sees, feel as he feels; and 


when he fails to move an audience . 
with the meaning and intensity of his 
lines, he has the same sense of failure 
that comes to the painter who is un- 
able to fix upon the canvas the colors 
of the sunset which set his soul on 
fire. 

These ideals are no more personal 
to the actor than they are to the poet. 
They are not figments which stand 
only for the individual success; they 
are high hopes reaching out to the 
hearts of the people to whom he 
speaks, to stir them to imagination, to 
fancy, to judgment, to a true percep- 
tion of the portrayal of life with its 
deadly evil and its living good. 

To the unthinking public, the actor 
is a puppet of more or less pleasing 
personality—if one may endow a pup- 
pet with personality—worked by a 
strihg pulled by an astute business 
man, who calls himself “manager,” 
and is inspired by commercial pur- 
poses only. 

It is right that the theatrical man- 
ager should look at the theatre as a 
business proposition. He is in the 
same position as any other great deal- 
er in art. The man who sells pictures 
to-day knows that he always can sell 
an Israels, and while personally he 
may prefer a Dagas or some one of 
the other modern painters, his energy 
usually will be expended in securing 
as many as possible of the popular 
Dutch painter’s interiors. 

Mr. Charles Frohman, one of the 
best judges of plays in this or any 


other country, stands in this same re- 


lation to the theatrical business; he 
cannot always please his artistic taste 
—only men of the J. P. Morgan stamp 
can afford that. I mention Mr. Froh- 
man because, when Miss Marlowe 
and I first became associated, we were 
under his management. The contract 
was for three years. After two-thirds 
of it had been fulfilled, Mr. Frohman 
evidently found we were not making 
as much money for him as were some 





_»of his other ventures in New York 
‘and the larger cities, and he booked 
us for forty weeks of one-night 
” stands. I went to him and told him 
that no actor could do justice to his 
work or himself under such strenuous 
conditions. 

“Tt really looks, ‘C. F.,’” I said, 
“as if you would like to get rid of 
the remainder of your contract.” 

+ “Well, ‘Eddie,’ I would,” he an- 
swered. 

The next morning, Miss Marlowe 
“and I handed in our contracts and 
“started out as actor-managers. We be- 
lieved in ourselves and in the public, 

-and events have justified us in that 
faith. 

The actor who elects to play the 
poetical drama, either of Shakespeare 
or of the more modern poets, must be 
willing to make haste slowly ; he miust 
work early and late and be willing to 
spend his money, his energy, as well 
as all his talent, in the furtherance of 
his idea. Then, if it is worthy, he cer- 
tainly will find a public. 

“Lord Chumley,” “Captain Letter- 
blair,” “The Prisoner of Zenda,” “The 
Enemy of the King,” “If I were 
King,” “The Proud Prince,” and all 
the other plays I have presented, were 
merely stepping-stones along the way 
to the poetical drama. I had to have 
technique; I had to have experience; 
I had to have money, and even when 
I had gained all these, I did not dare, 
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without-in some way preparing 
minds of the public A critics, to put 
my conception of “Hamlet” beside 
that of others who had played it suc 
cessfully. 

I knew I would be obliged to 
bat the American tendency to label 
the actor. Slowly I had broken ; away 
from comedy, and by degrees had en- 
tered the romantic drama, but before 
I “risked my all upon the throw,” 
determined to try a modern poetical 
play to which, as it never had been 
presented in this country, no compari- 
sons could be made—consequently, 
“The Sunken Beli,” and then at last 
“Hamlet.” 

Hamlet is the man universal, an 
in him is some trait of every human 
heart. Through the years I have 
played the réle, I have found that 
Hamlet is a character we can appre- 
hend but never comprehend; it is 
a part a man can play all his life and 
yet never be satisfied; it keeps one 
ever climbing, ever grasping, ever 
straining upward. This, however, is 
the very zest of life, for when a man 
comes to feel he has done all that can ’ 
be done, it is time to “wrap the 
draperies of his couch around him and 
lie down to pleasant dreams.” 
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JOHNSON BRISCOE is associated with The New Theatre organization of New York, 
and is a foremost authority on all subjects pertaining to the history and confemporary 
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JULIA DEAN CATHRINE COUNTISS 
WALTER HAMPDEN WALLACE EDDINGER 


parts, leads, soubrettes, ingenues, emo- 
elt on tional, and comedy parts that she has 
LL THINGS considered, Julia scarcely reached a position of real, es- 
Dean has had rather an odd stage tablished standing. True, she has been 
career, for, while there has always a leading woman these past five years 

a ready demand for her services, and more, but the gods of luck and 

She has played such a wide variety of chance have so often played catch-as- 
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- peatch-can: with: er‘career:that she has 
amotwecsived the recognition due her. 
an Asa specifig-instance,,just this past 
Season Miss, Dean, has been playing 
Seta practically the: leading rdle, 
eS hristiane De Maigay, in “The Lily,” 
under David Belasco’s direction, and it 
‘a8 a rdle that makes gf€at*demands up- 
on her*émotional powers. She has one 
particularly effeetiv@Gfid wheving scene 
2in thethird actonethat shesplays with 
texquisite: feeling and all possible skill ; 
iqyet,: immediately hereafter, Nance 
«Q:Neil,.who mp to thig-very,moment in 
the play had kept her part wholly in the 
background, is forced, through the ex- 
igencies of the dramatist, to burst forth 
into a torrent of emotional rage, sweep- 
ing, powerful, and tremendous, that 
practically carries everything before it. 
And it is only the careful observer who 
carries away an impression of Miss 
+ Dean’s admirable work. 
sr. The career of any~actor is more or 
“less of a checker-board, here to-day and 
_gone to-morrow, with success and fail- 
- date fitfully mingled, yet Miss Dean 
‘would seem to have had a bit more than 
“Her share - the disappointments of 
Estage life. ver, ‘js merely the 
k Vance "F"} disint¥sted outsider, 
and, for all that I know, she may have 
ino quartet avith-or insbecause of 
pwhat the gddschavé phevided her. She 
hhas-46 much in her favor, too; a wealth 
of versatility, unlimited ambition and 
enthusiasm, a thoroughly complete 
knowledge of her craft and the touch of 
individuality so essential to success in 
Stageland. I should like to see her play 
three good parts ‘consecutively, and 
' tere “would be “little oubt that, from 
“then on, her career would be serene and 
smooth.sailing..»s— .-.... ~« 
~=Miss-Deamis:a western:girl by birth, 
having been born in St. Paul, Minn., 
though she spent her childhood in Salt 
Lake City, “Gah: In her. veins flows 
distinguishéd \stagé-blood, for she is a 
miece of the celebrated Julia Dean 
“Hayne?"who' fad stich’ a successful and 
Promahti¢sé4réer*the nriddte ‘of the past 
tentury. ‘Miss' Dean mate’ her first ap- 
pearance on the stage October 7, 1897, 
at the Jefferson Theatre, Portland, Me., 
appearing in the support of Joseph Jef- 


ferson, playing two small parts in ‘ 
Van Winkle” and May Fielding in “The 
Cricket on the Hearth.” After a season 
in this actor’s support she joined the 
Pike Theatre Stock, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
opening October 16, 1898, as Josie Arm- 
strong in “The Senator,” gaining good 
training in juvenile rdéles. 

The season of 1899-1900 Miss Dean 
joined James Neill’s company, an or- 
ganization which played lengthy engage- 
ments in the leading western cities, con- 
tinuing with this company three consec- 
utive seasons. Though the ingenue of — 
the company, she occasionally had a 
chance to step into the leading woman’s 
shoes and was specially well-liked for 
her Dorothy in “Rosemary,” Sylvia in 
“A Bachelor’s Romance,” and Stella 
Darbisher in “Captain Swift.” 

Finally Miss Dean felt the need of a 
wider horizon than the confines of stock 
and she joined Nat C. Goodwin’s com- 
pany, the season of 1902-03, playing 
Florence Arbuthnot in “The Altar of 
Friendship,” and Phyllis Ericson in 
“When We Were Twenty-one.” It was 
in the former play that she made her 
Broadway débit, at the Knickerbocker 
Theatre. The two seasons following this 
she fulfilled two engagements each, de- — 
voted respectively to Vesta Tilley in 
“Algy,” and Eleanor Robson in “Mere- — 
ly Mary Ann;” to Cecilia Loftus in~ 
“The Serio-Comic Governess,” and Ed- 
ward Morgan in “A Gentleman from 
Indiana,” in none of which did she have 
any chance whatsoever. 

The next season, that of 1905-06, 
Miss Dean gave a most sympathetic 
portrayal of the title rdle in “The Little 
Grey Lady,” and the year following she 
was first seen on tour with Edwin At 
den in “Told in the Hills” and was then 
with Kyrle Bellew and Fannie Ward 
in “A Marriage of Reason,” in which 
she practically carried off all the hon- 
ors, 

After this Miss Dean. threw new 
lights upon her versatility by her acting 
of the soubrette réle, Polly, in “Th 
Round Up,” and then, again in the gat= 
ments of leading woman, she first ap- 
peared, during 1908-09, with Wilton 
Lackaye in “The Battle,” in which she 
created. Margaret Lawrence— 





pbably few people know this—after 


which she was Emma Brooks in “Paid 
jm Full.” This brings us up to “The 
Lily’—and certainly Miss Dean may be 
proud of the many things accomplished 
during her career. 

In order to keep in touch with stock 
work, the summers of 1904-05-06-07 
Miss Dean was leading woman of the 
Hunter-Bradford Stock, Hartford, 

' Conn., and the summer of 1909 she was 
with the Berger Stock, Washington, 
a. C. 
_ An actress whose to-morrows are al- 
most sure to reveal greater gifts, Miss 
Dean may confidently face her profes- 
sional future, safe in the knowledge that 
' when her real opportunity shall comeshe 
“will be more than prepared to meet it. 


_ WALTER HAMPDEN 


E HAVE every right to look to 
Walter Hampden to be a lead- 
ing light in the best of American 

stage affairs of to-morrow, to be a big 
| factor in the Shakespearean ¢rend, and 
’ to have a powerful influence for the bet- 
' terment of our drama in every way. He 
is young, enthusiastic and well-equipped, 
for his training has been of the very best 
sort—and though a voice in the wilder- 
"hess, well even a wilderness can be peo- 
pled! He surely has a fine courage and, 
sooner or later, he is bound to have a 
large and loyal following. 
It is exactly nine years since Mr. 
Hampden made his first appearance on 
the stage, and it is simply amazing the 
“Many things he has accomplished, the 
vast repertoire he has acquired, and the 
‘fact that he has achieved a distinctly 
Successful and independent position up- 
“on two continents. Why shouldn’t we 
| look to him to wield a mighty influence 
» im our future stage aflairs? That he will 
“Rot disappoint us in this respect, time 
| alone will quickly prove. 
_, Contrary to the general impression, 
having first seen the light of day in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., his father, Fete 
Hampden Dougherty, being one of New 
York’s most distinguished lawyers. He 
Teceived his early schooling at the 


‘Mr. Hampden is not an Englishman, 


Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, with a — 
further course in special studies at Har- — 


vard and in Paris, Knowing that there - 


might be some family opposition to his 
following a stage career, he remained’ 
abroad upon the completion of his stud- 
ies in Paris. He went to London, where 
he cast his fortunes with F. R. Benson’s 
famous Shakespearean organization. 
He first appeared professionally at 
Brighton, September 2, 1901, being 
merely one of the crowd, with an oc- 
casional small part, and he continued a 
member of the Benson*forces for three 
consecutive seasons, The value of an en- 
gagement in this company cannot be 
over-estimated, especially for the young 
actor, for it is a training school of the 
best sort in a Shakespearean repertoire 
that could not possibly be gained else- 
where. It is an institution almost unique 
in itself; we have nothing in this coun- 
try that can in any way compare with 
it. During Mr. Hampden’s three years 
with the Benson company he played 
over eighty parts, of all sorts and con- 
ditions, ranging from juveniles to old 
men and from high comedy to tragedy. 
Just to give you an idea of his train- 
ing during this period, one has but to 
mention a few of his parts: Orlando in 
“As You Like It;” Ford in “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” the title réle in 
“Henry VI,” Hortensio in “The Taming 
of the Shrew,” Lorenzo in “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” Pistol in “Henry V,” 
Catesby in “Richard III,” Camillo in 
“The Winter’s Tale,” the name part in 
“Julius Cesar,” John of Gaunt in 
“Richard II,” Malcolm in “Macbeth,” 
Duke of Cornwall in “King Lear,” 
Montano in “Othello,” Duke of Norfolk 
in “Henry VIII,” and Escalus in 
“Romeo and Juliet,” while in “Hamlet” 
he has played almost everything from 
the title role to the Player King and 


from the Ghost to Marcellus. In the old — 


comedies he has been Hastings in “She 
Stoops to Conquer,” Faulkland in “The 
Rivals,” and Young Knowell in “Every 
Man in His Humor,” not to mention the 
title rdle Hschylus, in “Agamemnon.” 
The season of 1904-05 Mr. Hampden 
left the Benson company and became 
associated with Oscar Asche and Otho 
Stuart at the Adelphi Theatre, London, 
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where he = the lead in two plays 
by J. B. Fagan, “The Prayer of the 
Sword,” and “Under Which King,” as 
well as, both the name part and Laértes 
in “Hamlet” and Lucentio in “The 
Taming of the Shrew.” 
In the fall of 1905 Mr. Hampden 
played a special engagement in Glas- 
gow in a big revival of “Romeo and 
Juliet,” in which he was Romeo to the 
Juliet of Dora Rignold. Returning to 
London, he appeared for a short time at 
the Court -Theatre as Meleander in 
Maeterlinck’s ‘“Aglavaine and Sely- 
sette,” following which he rejoined Os- 
car Asche at the Adelphi, being Vin- 
centio in the rarely-given “Measure for 
Measure.” 

Merely to show the scope and variety 
of Mr. Hampden’s work during a sin- 
gle London season and the constant de- 
mand there was for his services on the 
other side, I need only give the literal 
dates of his appearances from this time 
on: September 12, 1906, at Wyndham’s 
Theatre, he played Martin in “The 
Sixth Commandment,” one of the in- 
evitable British curtain-raisers; Octo- 
ber 23, at the Adelphi, he was Leader of 
the Male Chorus in Rudolf Besier’s 
“The. Virgin Goddess,” with Oscar 
Asche and Lily Brayton; December 1, 
at the Adelphi, he was Oberon in “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” with the 
' Asche-Brayton combination; January 
5, 1907, at the Adelphi, in a revival of 
“The Bondman” he played Michael 
Sunlocks ; February 26, still at the Adel- 
phi, he figured as Oscar Stephenson in 
“The Prodigal Son,” and on June 19, 
at the Bijou, Bayswater, he was Man- 
son in “The Servant in the House” and 
both Bjorn and Olaf in “The Winter- 
feast,” these being trial performances 
‘of Charles Rann Kennedy’s plays. 

Finally, Mr. Hampden determined to 
try his professional fortunes in his na- 
tive land, making his American débit 
September .2, 1907, at the Bijou Thea- 
tre, New York, being Comte Silvio in 
“The Comtesse Coquette,” supporting 
Alla Nazimova. He remained with this 
‘actress four months, in addition playing 
_ Solness in “The Master Builder” and 

Dr. Rank in “A Doll’s House.” The 
_ following January he was Harry Ches- 


terton in “Irene Wycherly,” with Vi 
Allen, and in March he created some- 
thing akin to a sensation by his work in _ 
“The Servant in the House,” in which’ 
piece he continued all of the next sea- 
son, aside from a few appearances in 
“The Winterfeast.” 

The past season Mr. Hampden has 
been playing George Rand, Jr., in “The. 
City,” a remarkably clean-cut, virile 
performance, but owing to the fact that 
practically all the other characters in 
the piece were made of better working — 
material, his own individual perform- 
ance scarcely received the recognition 
due it. 

There can be no question or dispute 
about Mr. Hampden’s force and. value 
in our stage-doings of to-day and, as 
successful as he has been, he will do 
even bigger and better things in future 


seasons. 
* * * 


CATHRINE COUNTISS 


F AMBITION and determination, 
plus loyalty and a disregard for hard 
work, count for anything in a stage 

career, then the name of Cathrine Coun- 
tiss is destined to be written in large 
letters ere many more seasons have dis- 
closed themselves. The elements of 
chance are such big factors in the ac- 
tor’s career—one performance or a sin- 
gle part may start them upon the road 
to fame—so that it is a great pity Miss 
Countiss has been forced to do her best 
work in comparatively obscure sections 
—by which I mean anywhere but on 
Broadway! She has had an occasional 
New York engagement, but most al- 
ways in parts that have made compara- 
tively little demand upon her talents, so 
that she has yet to score a positive suc- 
cess on a Broadway stage. 

Times without number the most ex- 
cellent reports have been heard of Miss 
Countiss’ work in stock circles. She can 
boast of a repertoire of over one hun- 
dred and fifty rdles, and it seems too 
bad that. her best work has been con- 
fined within so limited a sphere. Hope 
and optimism are generally the thes- 
pian’s chief characteristics, and with 
these ever renewed this young actress 
will yet win a permanently populat 
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lace among the leading players of the 
day. Every season finds her the richer 
by new experience, further progression, 
and just as she has much to give, so 
should her reward be proportionately 
eat. 

Miss Countiss is a southern girl, a 
native of Sherman, Texas, where her 
father, Judge T. J. Crooks, was not only 

"a prominent political figure, but he was 
' editor and publisher of his own paper 
for over thirty years, After a schooling 
‘in her own town with a finishing 
course in Hagerstown, Md., Miss Coun- 
tiss decided to follow a stage career, 
making her first professional appear- 
ance September 24, 1900, with the Mur- 
‘ray Hill ‘Stock Company, New York, 
playing a minor bit in “The Moth and 
the Flame.” A few weeks later she 
_ joined a touring company of “Arizona,” 
at first playing the small part of Miss 
McCullagh, later being advanced to the 
more important part of Lena Kellar, 
and before the season’s close she was 
playing the leading heavy role, Estrella 
Bonham, There’s progression for a be- 
ginner. 
The summer of 1901 Miss Countiss 
had her first real experience in stock 
work, appearing with the Criterion 
Stock, St. Paul, Minn., with which she 
played Diana Stockton in “Aristocracy,” 
Josephine in “The Lottery of Love,” 
Anne of Austria in “The Three Mus- 
keteers,” Princess Corona in “Under 
Two Flags,” and Alice Dore in 
“Sapho.” She divided the season of 
1901-02 between “The Three Mus- 
keteers,” with Harry Glazier, and “The 
Village Postmaster.”.The season follow- 
ing, she was leading woman of the Neill 
Stock, Portland, Ore., in which she had 
her best opportinities as Mariana Paoli 
in “Mr. Barnes of New York,” Mrs. 
Erlynne in “Lady Windermere’s Fan,” 
Dulcie Larondie in “The Masquer- 
aders,” Lady Babbie in “The Little Min- 
ister,” and the title rdle in “Miss 
Hobbs.” 

Miss Countiss then became associated 
with the rdle of Glory Quayle in “The 
Christian,” which she has played almost 
as often as Viola Allen herself, touring 
the leading cities of the Pacific coast 
the greater part of the season of 1903- 


04. After this she was seen in the south 
as Nancy Noyes in “A Friend of the 
Family,” followed by a summer season 
with Keith’s Stock, Philadelphia. She 
was again seen in Portland, Ore., all 
of the next season, with the Columbia 
Theatre Stock, where ‘her repertoire 


-ranged from Juliet to Camille and from 


Lady Algy to Niobe. She then turned 
her back upon the far west and ap- 
peared in several of the big eastern 
cities with Ralph Stuart in “The Chris- 
tian,” completing this season with the 
Imperial Stock, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

It was the season of 1906-07 that 
New Yorkers first became conversant 
with Miss Countiss’ work. She divided 
that season between two Broadway 
stars: Lillian Russell, as Fernande in 
“Barbara’s Millions,” and Mary Shaw, 
as Vivie Warren in “Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession.” Neither of these rdéles was 
especially well suited to her, though her 
Vivie Warren had many excellent 
points to it. She divided the next year 
with a brief vaudeville appearance in 
a dramatic sketch, “Zaza’s Hit,” and 
with the Fawcett Stock, Baltimore, Md. 
The summer of 1908 she was the star of 
the Cathrine Countiss Stock in Denver, 
Colo., being specially well liked for her 
Mrs. Dane, Barbara Frietchie, Rhy Me- 
Chesny in “The Three of Us” and Nina 
in “His House in Order.” 

Miss Countiss was again seen on 
Broadway, in the fall of 1908, with 
Robert Edeson as Mimi Graham in 
“The Offenders,” where once more she 
struggled with barren material, and 
following this she created Mrs. Howard 
Jeffries in “The Third Degree,” though 
she gave up the part before the piece 
reached New York. This next summer 
she again headed her own stock com- 
pany, this time in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
where she made her biggest hits as 
Georgiana Carley in “Her Own Way,” 
Olivia Sherwood in “Clothes,” Minnie 
in “The Girl of the Golden West,” and 
Mary Ann in “Merely Mary Ann.” 

Hower, the stage fates saw to it that. 
Miss Countiss should at least win more 
than ing Broadway recognition dur- 
ing 1909-10, for she made the hit of her 
career in the strong, emotional réle of 
Felice Kent in “The Watcher,” at the 
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_ -Comedy Theatre. It was an excellent 
piece of acting, but, unfortunately, two 
_short weeks was all the play survived in 
‘New York. But Miss Countiss had re- 
ceived her first fair hearing, she more 
than proved equal to it, and it should be 
the forerunner to better future chances. 
This present summer she again headed 
her own stock company in Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., increasing her repertoire b 
a dozen new roles. : 


* * * 


WALLA CE EDDINGER 


UST to look at him you wouldn't 
J think he could do it, now would you? 

Who? Why Wallace Eddinger, to 
be sure, than whom none of our young- 
er generation of actors promises more. 
In appearance Mr. Eddinger seems such 
a delightfully human young marf, tem- 
peramentally void and without theories, 
just the type of young fellow who, with 
a pipe-in the side of his mouth and his 
feet probably upon the table, could en- 
tertain you with his college yarns. 

Yet mere appearances were ever de- 
ceitful, especially in the actor, and this 
same Mr. Eddinger, despite his youthful 
appearance, happens to be one of the 
cleverest, one of the most talented, and 
surely one of the best equipped young 
actors on the American stage to-day. 
Tersely, “he’s got it in him”—and, in 
which he differs from many young play- 

- ers, he can let himself go with all the 
fervor in the world. 

It wasn’t so many years ago that 
“Tittle Wallie Eddinger” was the fore- 
most child-actor of our stage, with a 
steady demand for his services each 
year, and it doesn’t take a venerable 
theatre-goer to recall the many success- 
es that he knew in such popular plays 
as “Among the Pines,” “Philip Herne,” 
“Master and Man,” in which he sup- 
ported Richard Mansfield; “The Holly 
Tree Inn,” “The Girl I Left Behind 
Me,” and “The Soudan,” while even the 
casual follower of the drama cannot but 
remember the great success he enjoyed 
in the réle of “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
in which he and the beautiful Elsie Les- 
lie—and she’s still beautiful were the 
idols of the hour. 
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But even stage children have to gro 
up, though heaven only knows what 
comes of most of ’em, so in 1894 y, 

Mr. Eddinger disappeared from public 
view, for eight years being closeted in 
tke school room, fortunately enough, 

The son of theatrical parents, Law- 
rence and May Eddinger, his father still 
being in active harness, it was the most 
natural thing that he should continue his 
stage career upon the completion of his 
schooling. So on February 17, 1902, at 
the Hyperion Theatre, New Haven, 
Conn., Wallace Eddinger started upon 
his adult stage career, being Ensign 
Macauley in “Soldiers of Fortune,” sup- 
porting Robert Edeson. He remained 
with this same star and play all of the 
next season, but was advanced to the 
important role of Captain Stuart, which 
Guy Bates Post had created. : 

Mr. Eddinger experienced quite a 
busy season, during 1904-05, when he 
first appeared with Arthur Byron as 
John Paulding, in “Major Andre.” Next 
he was the Earl of Plumleigh in “Little 
Mary,” a most excellent piece of com- 
edy work, and then for about two and 
a half minutes he was a member of that 
misguided, philanthropic aggregation, 


-Sydney Rosenfeld’s Century Players, 


with which he was Comrade in “Much 

Ado About Nothing”—which it ¢ertain- 

ly was! He completed this season as 

Reginald Lumley in “The Other Girl,” 

a part with which he was identified all 

of the year following. He devoted the 
greater part of 1905-06 to David Be- 

lasco’s special revival of “The Heart of 

Maryland,” in which he was Lieut. Rob- 
ert Telfair, afterward appearing briefly 

in “The Optimist” and with the Hunter- 

Bradford Stock, Springfield, Mass. 

Then came a season with William Col- 

lier, as Bob Livingston in “Caught in the 
Rain.” 

Up to this period of ‘his career Mr. 
Eddinger had given no indication that” 
he was other than an excellent ; 
comedian and juvenile actor. But you 
never can tell—and that’s half the fas- 
cination of the theatrical game. 1M¢- 
very next season, 1907-08, he made us 
all sit up and take notice, in a 
positive way, by the sweeping force 
power of his acting of the except 
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ficult role of Bert Stafford in “Class- 
es,” with Robert son. In this 
le portrayal he passed forever out 
of the ranks of the merely capable ju- 
enile actors and became a real, definite 
factor in things theatrical. 
And the best part of it is that Mr. 
Eddinger, probably spurred on by his 
first real success, has made a steady 
ession ever since, following this 
up a a season’s admirable work as the 
tortured and harassed Howard Jeffries, 
Jr., in “The Third Degree. The season 
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of 1909-10 he appeared for several 
months in “The Third was 
then an excellent Todhunter Chase in 
“The Next of Kin,” and afterward ap- 
peared on tour as the hero in “Love 
Among the Lions;” finally, this past 
spring, he reached the goal. of stellar 
eminence, in the title role of “Bobby 
Burnit.” 

Oh, yes, there can be no doubt about 
it, Mr. Eddinger is conspicuous in the 
promise of his greater development in 
the days to come, 
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CORK AND CORK 


ONCE when the actor Foote was praising the hospitality of the Irish 
after one of his trips to the Emerald Isle, a gentleman asked him whether he 
had ever been at Cork. “No, sir,” Foote replied; “but I have seen many draw- 


Of it.” 











THE AUTHOR of the following article is one of the foremost stage directors in America. 
A young man, he has devoted his life to the science of the stage, and his most recent achieves ~ 
ment was in staging “‘ The City,”” Clyde Fitch’s posthumous play, which is called by expert? 


one of the best staged dramas America has seen in years. 


Mr. Emerson is now in Europe 


studying again the methods of continental stage directors. 


F YOU will pick up the program of 
the last theatrical entertainment you 
attended you will probably find, 

just above the cast of characters and 
in comparatively small type, a line 
something like this: “Staged under 
the direction of Mr. So-and-So,” or, 
“The play staged by Mr. X.” Some- 
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times you will find this line in still 
smaller type after the cast of chaf- 
acters and the synopsis of scenes. The ~ 
name of this man who “staged” the 
piece is usually not that of the mai 
ager who “presents” it, and who ap- 
pears more conspicuously at the top 
of the program, though, now 
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, one of the managers may an- 
a production as staged under 
his own personal direction. 

"This man who “staged” the piece is 

} Stage Director, and must not be 

sed with the Stage Manager. In 
ral terms, the stage director is 

}man who “makes the production” 

m the manuscript; the stage man- 
r—who may aspire eventually to 
ome a stage director, but is not 

: at present—is the executive in 

ge behind the scenes, whose work 
to see that the performances are 
en as originally prescribed by the 
or. In other words, the stage di- 
or generally leaves a company 
the first few performances, for 
task is then complete; the stage 
ager, who has, as a rule, assisted 
stage director during the making 
the production, remains with the 
npany as long as it is played. 

'This article has for its purpose 
pme explanation of the work of the 
ge director, the one man connect- 
with a production whose labors 
probably the least understood by 

he general public. 
~The success of any executive de- 
lends on the use he makes of his as- 
Sociates. I believe that the success of 
Stage director depends very largely 
“On the co-operation of the people 

working with him. 

Far more than the public appreci- 
‘ates, the stage director is a collabor- 
ator with the dramatist. whose manu- 
Script he stages. The experienced au- 
thors know this, but the new author 

is ordinarily loath to accept the fact. 
may be proved and illustrated 

ost simply by an outline of the 
work of the stage-director, from the 
day when he first sees the manuscript 

“a new play to the night of its first 
performance. 
~ The manuscript comes to the stage- 
Wirector after it has been accepted for 
Production by the “producing man- 
ager,” by whom he has been retained, 


and who is to finance the undertaking 
and will take a greater or less active 
interest in the work of making: ‘the 


' production—according to his inclina- 


tion and the time he has at his dis- 
posal. If the director is regularly in 
the employ of this manager his opin- 
ion may have been consulted before 
the final purchase of the manuscript; 
but this is not the rulé. The stage- 
director is not the play-reader. His 
labor begins when a manuscript is 
handed to him and he is instructed to 
produce it. The value of the manu- 
script from his point of view, as a 
stage-director, depends mainly on the 
experience of the author in having 
had plays produced. That is to say, 
the manuscript of the dramatist who 
has learned theatrical technique and 
limitations in the school of experience 
is necessarily easier to translate into 
stage actualities. 

In the first place, the stage-director © 
reads the manuscript to get the theme 
and idea of the story, and a general 
sense of the construction. Secondly, 
if the play is not properly constructed 
in the main essentials, he confers with 
the author as to the transposition of 
scenes, the development of episodes, 
and such matters, before proceeding 
further. _ 

Thirdly, when the manuscript is in 
fairly complete shape, he works out 
the stage-settings and scenes; and for 
this he consults the scenic artist, as 
will be described later. In construct- 
ing the scenes the action of the play, 
as well as the locale and atmosphere, 
must be borne continually in mind. 
If the setting is an interior, it must be 
appropriate to the means of the people 
who live in it, to the period of the 
play, and to the locale; and, at the 
same time, the windows, fireplaces, 
mantels, staircases, doorways, et cet- 
era, must be in the locations which 
will aid most the dramatic effects. If 
the setting is an exterior, similar pro- 
visions must be made. 





After these preliminary steps, the 
stage-director goes over the manu- 
» script again, for the main “situations,” 

and with particular reference to ar- 
ranging the furniture, or the corres- 
‘ponding exterior, seats, walls, fences, 
rocks and other accessories to fit the 
action of the play, in the same manner 
as the scenes have already been laid 
out. The importance and detail of this 
labor, of course, varies with the num- 
ber of different scenes to be used in 
the production, and their simplicity 
or complexity. 

The stage director must now go all 
over the manuscript once again, and 
from a less mechanical point of view. 
In a tentative manner—and the word 
tentative should be emphasized—he 
must make out the general positions 
and movements of the people. In 
studying out this problem of action 
various methods are used by different 
stage-directors. Some men, represen- 
tatives of the older school of stage 
management, seek to arrange the ac- 
tion in advance to the finest detail, 
and then oblige the players to con- 
form to these preconceived move- 
‘ments. Some men using this theory— 
which is now rated as old-fashioned— 
have little paper discs marked with 
the names of the characters and move 
them about on a plan of the scene. 
One man was accustomed to use little 
images of men and women in place of 
the more commonplace discs; and 
some men draw cryptic designs, indi- 
cating the movements of the actors by 
lines and arrows on the blank pages 
of the manuscript, opposite the dia- 
logue pages. 

Personally, I do not use any such 
exact method at this time and do not 
believe in the advisability of doing so. 
On the contrary, I believe that it is 
best to block out as little of the action 
as possible at first—merely noting the 
general movements, and leaving the 
details to be worked out by the actors, 
the whole effect being arranged and 
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co-ordinated by the director. 

the more modern and prog 
method of trusting to a large exter 
the instinct of the performer as 
what he feels like doing; and ta 
these developments as a basis for pe 
necting and correlating the move: 
ments of others in the scene. 

Perhaps the most troublesome task 
of all is the engaging of a really suit. 
able cast for a given play, meeting all” 
requirements, including the omni. 
present salary question. Charles Froh- 
man, whose wide experience entitles 
any opinion he may hold to respectful 
consideration, has recently stated that 
he cannot find enough good actors for 
the parts in his productions. There 
much truth in this complaint. There 
are plenty of actors and to spare, but 
there are not plenty of truly good ac 
tors. I feel that the common lack is 
of temperament rather than of tech- 
nique, though, of course, it is true 
that, owing to the length of the runs 
of American productions, young at- 
tors and actresses seldom get the 
proper training in versatility. 

The stage-director should take care 
not to seek too much for the physical 
“types” that seem to fit his ideas of 
what the characters should look like. 
It is not so much the question of the 
right “type” as of the person who 
can best suggest the temperament of 
the réle. As George Arliss once said: 
“If you don’t suit the part, suit the 
part to yourself.” The stage-director 
should appreciate how many different 
ways a part could be played effective- 
ly, and then engage the player who 
can suggest the mind and spirit of the 


Leading parts are usually the eat 
iest to cast, for the reason that they 
are almost invariably filled by people 
of well-known abilities. For the minor 


' réles, it is often necessary to use peo 


ple little known, and sometimes s¢v- 
eral will have to be tried in re 
before the right one is discovered. 





The star—if the company has a 
is also a factor to be considered. 
Some stars, such as E. H. Sothern, 
’ are their own stage-directors, while 
others prefer to leave the stage direc- 
tion to a specialist in that work. In 
selecting the cast, when. there is a 
star in the. organization, or, as a mat- 
ter of fact, even when there is no 
star, it is part of the task of the wise 
stage-director to get people who are 
not only competent but harmonious; 
for internal dissensions may be fatal 
to any production, while the harmoni- 
ous company will not only give a 
good performance but will have genu- 
ine “team play,” and remain perma- 
nently in the cast. 

If there is time, the first rehearsal 
is not strictly a rehearsal at all, but is 
given up entirely to the reading of the 
play by the director, in-order that the 

| actors may have an idea of the whole 
'scope of the work. The typewritten 
“parts”—booklets containing’ just the 
_ cues and speeches and directions for 
each player—should never be given 
out until after this reading rehearsal. 
Tf the player has the “part” in his 
hand he will instinctively devote his 
mind to it rather than to the story as 
a whole. 
"The second rehearsal thus becomes 
_ the first actual rehearsal for the com- 
pany. The players have now received 
| their “parts” and carry them in their 
hands, reading their lines as the pre- 
Viously outlined tentative action is 
“brought into play. Substitute furni- 
ture is placed on the stage to give an 
idea of the scene as arranged before- 
hand. 
_ Some few directors, one in particu- 
Tar, insist on having all the properties 
especially the things handled in the 
“action of the play—for this very initi- 


‘Tehearsal. Personally, I think that — 


this idea is detrimental, because the 
actor has plenty to think about with- 
carrying objects which bother 
while he still has his “part” in 
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hand. Consider the absurdity of a man 
reading the lines of a duel scene with 
a rapier tucked under his arm! The 
properties are useless until the play- 
ers have committed their lines and 
have their hands entirely free. 

The general “business”—all the 
movements incidental to the interpre- 
tation of the play—is blocked out at 
this period, an act at a time. It is now 
that the intelligence of the actor be- 
comes of the most vital importance 
to the director. And it is at this point 
that the modern director, as contrast- 
ed with the man of old-fashioned 
methods, modifies his original, tenta- 
tive conceptions to fit the players. He 
gives the actor an idea of what is 
wanted and encourages him, primari- 
ly, to express it in his own way. This 
creates a feeling of ease rather than 
of fear, constraint or trepidation, and - 
brings out the best the actor has to 
give. 

The old method of shouting at per- 
formers and continually harassing 
them tended inevitably to make them 
into machines adjusted to the no- 
tions of one man, killing their spon- 
taneity and suppressing their natural 
emotions and individualities. Accord- 
ing to the old scheme, the player was 
practically forbidden to have an opin- 
ion about anything, to make sugges- 
tions or to express his own mind. 

The new method, which I have 
tried to exemplify in my own work, 
is diametrically opposed to the old 
repressive system, the intention being 
to guide the player rather than to 
force him. At the very beginning of 
rehearsals I always make a little 
speech, inviting every member of the 
cast to offer suggestions, not only 
with regard to his own work but with 
regard to the production as a whole. 
Of course I explain that I will abso- - 
lutely use my own judgment as final 
in accepting or rejecting these sug- 
gestions, as I am responsibe to the 
owner. I may say that not only have I 
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~ never had this privilege of mutual in- 
terchange of ideas between company 
* and director abused, but I have found 
it of invaluable assistance. 

Ijbelieve, moreover, that the best 
Stage-director is one who is a teacher 
of acting and himself an actor. In fact, 
the ideal director would be a veritable 
protean artist, able to illustrate, him- 
self, just how he thinks a character 
‘should be portrayed, and not merely 
a critical executive. It is in rehearsal 
that the young actors get their school- 
ing, and one of the responsibilities 
which give stage management its fas- 
cination is that of helping to develop 
a higher grade of performers. 

The actual collaboration of the 
stage-director and the author—irre- 
spective of such work as they may al- 
ready have done together in changing 
the construction of the manuscripts of 
young authors, as previously de- 
scribed—begins after rehearsals have 
commenced. Even the most tried 
playwright cannot foresee every con- 
Aingency, and such a man as Clyde 
‘Fitch almost always wrote purposely 
more than could be used, in order to 
permit of a process of selective elimi- 
nation. Some scenes probably turn out 
to be too long, others too short; or 
there are some transitions which come 
‘too suddenly, or some climaxes which 
end in anti-climax. Sometimes it is 
well to shift or change lines to fit 
“business” of more value than the 


- -words. 


I always prefer to have the author 
regularly present at all rehearsals and 
do not believe there is any need of 
conflicts arising between him and the 
stage-director, if they both approach 
their undertaking sincerely, without 
jealousy and with a united desire to 
-accomplish the most artistic results. 
Ittis one of my boasts that I have 
never had a row with an author, 
though it may require a bit of pa- 
tience to induce a new author to alter 
-his pet lines, which, as in the stories 
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of inexperienced writers, are ofte 
ones of least value. Young dra 

are naturally more or less ignoraaaill 
stage limitations, but if approached in 
a reasonable spirit they always se 
willing and anxious to learn. 

After the actors have once memor- 
ized their lines, and the properties are 
in use, and any changes in the play 
self have been finished, the process 
“polishing” begins. It is this final 
stage of the work which really tests 
the depth and breadth of the direc- 
tor’s intellectual, emotional and artis- 
tic grasp of conceptions. 

While a multitude of other things 
are engaging his attention, the 
director must on no account neglect 
to keep watch over the building and 
painting of the scenery. Even befi 
the first rehearsal of the company the 
scenery has been ordered and the 
scenic artist has submitted to the di- 
rector for his approval, and for cor- 
rections, a model of each act. These 
models, which look like doll’s  play- 
houses, are built of card-board and 
constructed to scale, being made to 
show the scene in every particular, 
exactly as it will appear when set on 
the stage and indicating all the col- 
ors to be used in the painting and dec- 
orating. Owing to changes made 
the “business” during rehearsals, al 


terations in these original scenic pi 


are sometimes unavoidable, these 
changes being part and parcel of the 
development of the production as 
is gradually molded into shape. For 
instance, the first act model for the 
production of Clyde Fitch’s last play 
“The City,” had to be considerably 
modified after rehearsals were 
under way. 
At the same time, as he is rehears 
ing his company and supervising th 
product of the scenic artist, the stage- 


ties” are right and that the furnitu 
draperies and accessories are all 
keeping. No small amount of t 
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have to be devoted to finding 
the correct properties, decora- 
tions and furniture for an unique set- 
ting—and the hunt may include ex- 
plorations in all sorts of out-of-the- 
way antique and curio shops. More- 
over, if the play is not contemporane- 
ous, no little care must be exercised 
to make sure that the entire material- 
_ equipment for the production is true 
to the pericd of history represented. 
Though it may be possible to give too 
' much attention to such details, to the 
_ detriment of more essential factors, it 
_ is marvelous how trivial a defect will 
_ serve to mar the harmony and unity 
_ of a stage picture. One thing which is 
' wrong will eclipse in importance 
_ many which are right, just because it 
_ is wrong, and furnishes a handle for 
adverse comment. _ 
Yet another duty for the stage-di- 
' tector is the specifying of the light- 
ing effects, which have become of 
" éver-increasing importance of recent 
' years. He makes a list of all the lights 
to be used in the play, with cues. for 
the changing of their color or intens- 
_ ity, and this is given to the stage elec- 
trician—who is responsible for mak- 
' ing all preparations in his department. 


© The “light plot,” like the “property 


plot,” contains a list of all the appar- 
' atus needed for the different acts of 
the play. Before the dress rehearsal, 
"itis customary to have a special “light 
_ fehearsal,” with all the scenery, but 
without the company, so that the di- 
| fector may be assured that these ef- 
fects have been properly arranged, 
and may make final corrections. 
With regard to costumes, the lead- 
ing woman always has the choice of 
_the colors she will wear in the differ- 
ent acts, and the gowns of the other 
» Players must harmonize with her 
' 80owns, with-each other, and with the 
‘olor scheme and decorations of the 
Scene. This matter of costuming also 
comes within the province of the 
Stage-director, though in many cases 
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he will consider it advisable to consult 
a costume specialist. 

Furthermore, the director must 
carefully watch the “make-ups” to be 
worn by the different players in their 
respective characters and be sure that 
they are true to life for the people 
represented. I have always made an 
effort to have actors and actresses 
“make-up” according to characters 
seen in real life, and to avoid that ex- 
cessive use of paint which obscures 
the expressive play of the features. For 
instance, in the production of “The 
Whirlwind,” a French play by Henri 
Bernstein, in which Marietta Olly 
made her débiit as an English-speak- 
ing actress not long since, I took the 
trouble to visit a great variety of 
French restaurants and hotels in New 
York City, to assure myself that the 
players were “made-up” to appear 
like real Frenchmen in their different 
stations of life. 

In the case of so-called “romantic” 
or “costume” plays no little research 
among old costume plates and prints 
or reproductions of paintings may be 
involved. 

The dress rehearsal—sometimes 
there are two or three of them— 
comes when all the different aspects 
of the work have been completed and 
unified. A dress rehearsal is a provis- 
ional performance, for the inspection 
of the people financially interested in 
the venture and of any friends whom 
they may invite. Changes of more or 
less importance may still be made be- 
fore the first actual public presenta- 
tion—though any changes not utterly 
essential should be discouraged when 
the production has progressed thus 
far, as many alterations at the last 
moment naturally tend to disconcert 
the actors and make them more nerv- 
ous at the first regular performance. 

During the first performance, which 
is the ultimate test of what he has ac- 
complished, the stage-director re- 
mains in personal charge behind the 





scenes. After the first perforrnance 
the stage-director may. still remain 
temporarily in charge and make fur- 
ther alterations, so as to get the pro- 
duction in the best possible shape be- 
fore a metropolitan premiére. If he is 
regularly in the employ of the pro- 
ducing manager, he may even visit 
the company periodically, throughout 
an entire season, to see that the per- 
formance is not “falling off,” and to 
rehearse new players in the event of 
sickness, or changes in the cast. 
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As has already been explained, 
however, the stage-director gives 
place to the stage-manager, after the 
production has once been completed, 
I was myself for some seasons stage- 
manager under such experts as Clyde 
Fitch, Mrs. Fiske and Mme. Nazi- 
mova. It is from the ranks of these 
trained stage-managers that stage-di- 
rectors are recruited. 


A TOOLE JOKE 


THE wit of the late J. L. Toole largely took the form of the practical — 
joke. For instance, he and Henry Irving, dining one Sunday evening at an — 
old English inn, while the waiter was gone for the bill, took all the silver — 
and carefully concealed it. Then they blew out the candles and got under the — 
table. The waiter, returning, was thunderstruck to find the room dark, the 
door open, and the silver gone. Rushing out, he roused the house with a sht 
cry of “Thieves! Thieves!” The instant he had gone, Toole and Irving 
emerged from their hiding-place, replaced the silver, and relit the candles. 
‘When presently there rushed into the room the landlord, his servants, and @ 


dozen half-clad guests, the two actors were seated at table, calmly sipp 


their wine and smoking their cigars. Their only manifestation was to d 
calmly : “Do you always come in like this when gentlemen are dining?” 

































































@ BY JOHN T. PRINCE 


<< A MUTT if it don’t.” 

“You’re one, anyway, Jimmy.” 

P “And always will be, I suppose,” 
| feturned the office boy. “But you take 
s my tip on this one, and see if I aint 
right, Mr. Taylor.” 

Discussion between Mr. Taylor, pro- 
ducer of successes and failures, and his 
Office boy, Jimmy Carter, had been 
called forth by the fact that several days 
previous Mr, Taylor had left town at 
the moment that a manuscript had been 
handed to him, and he had requested 
Jimmy to take it to his partner for 
perusal. Kempster, the partner, how- 
€ver, felt worse than usual that morn- 
ing, and told Jimmy to “go to the of- 
fice,” taking the manuscript with him. 

g¢ bound by no conventionalities, 

d the manuscript being bound by but 

little bit’ of string,” it was natural 
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that, as the day wore on, and the lead- 
ing ladies, soubrettes, and ingenues 
gradually dropped off in number that 
the lad should seek some method with 
which to. beguile himself. 

Jimmy had been in the employ of 
Kempster & Taylor for three years, as 
office and: errand boy; had started at 
$3.00 a week, and the very first day 
nearly dropped dead when Miss Ford, 
the stenographer, confided in him that 
“Hale, the leading woman for the new 
show, was to get $350.00 per, have the 
star dressing-room and other things,” 
which were supposed to go only to rec- 
ognized stars. Now, three years later, he 
was getting seven dollars a week. 

It-had been a very bad season ; several 
of the companies had lost money from 
the start, and “The Boss,” as Taylor 
was known, had gone west to see what 
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could be done regarding one which was 
just pulling into Chicago. Kempster, the 
senior /member, was known as “The 
Governor,” although most of the work 
_devolved upon Taylor, and he fairly 
“ate it up,” being of that temperament 
which demands work every hour of the 
day, and dreams out schemes during his 
sleep. 

- However, Taylor was on his way 
west ; Kempster was sick at home, and 
the big offices were deserted, for Miss 
Ford had been told she could go home 
as‘soon as Jimmy had returned. Jimmy 
strolled into the boss’ private room and 
nosed about a moment in an uninterest- 
ed manner, until his eye lit on the manu- 
script. In the corner, by the big window, 
where there was plenty of light, and 
shielded by heavy draperies from the 
prying eyes of anyone across the, street, 
was a luxuriant chair; for this young 
James made a bee line with the manu- 
“script. Once in the chair, Jimmy looked 
like a lonesome pea-nut im a bag, but 
managed to settle himself very com- 
fortably. With the frown of am expe- 
rienced manager on his countenance, as 
who should say: “Heavens! Have I got 
to wade through another?” he slipped 
the string off the tightly rolled script, 
looked at the title page, and read “ “The 
Way of One,’ a drama in three acts, by 
Marion Warren.” 

“That’s a bum title,” he thought, “but 
if the play’s any good we can change 
that. By a woman! Huh! I never cared 
much for the dope these women writers 
scatter, but this may be the missing 
ink. Let’s have 2 look.” 

That there were only eight characters 
caught his managerial eye, and the fact 
that the play called for but two sets in 
three acts sounded good. He read the 
description of both, decided that it 
wouldn’t cost much to produce and dove 
mto the story. 


As the elock stritck half-past four he 
threw the manuscript aside, stretched, 
sipped down from the chair, stretched 
agam, rubbed his eyes, and shoving his 
hands down into his pockets, strode 
nig up and down the room. Finally 


stopped. 
“Say, that’s some play!" he audibly 


thought. “When the boss returns I’m 
going to tell him, and see if-I can’t get 
in on it. He’d ought to let me, for | 
found it, and if it’s a success, I ought to” 
have a piece. P’r’aps I can get to the 
author and get a slice of her royalties 
for helping get it produced.” 

For am hour or more he thought of 
the possibilties of the play from his 
viewpoint, and the more he thought, the 
greater they seemed. His thoughts and 
ambitions he kept a secret from Miss 
Ford, resolved that he and the boss 
should have a chat over it first. 

The third day following—and the in- 
term seemed an eternity to Jimmy— 
the boss strode in a little after 8:30 as 
was his custom, and found Jimmy at his 
little desk, very busily figuring. 

“Good-morning, Jimmy ; just got in. 
Ne visitors until 10:30, for we've a lot. 
to do to-day.” 

“All right, sir, and when they're 
through with, I’ve something I want to 
talk to you about.” 

“Oh, indeed ?” 

Mr. Taylor smiled good-humoredly, 
for he thought a great deal of Jimmy, as 
did everyone else, and wondered what 
the boy had on his mind. . 

“Well, we'll get some of this mail out 
of the way first. Ask Miss Ford to come 
in 2 


Callers came and went—actors and 
actresses looking for employment—_ 
managers and other people connected in © 
one way or another with the sip 
of plays, and Jimmy had a smile for all, 
answ their questions, and took 
down their wants in the manner which — 
had gained for him the name of “the 
best little office boy in the country,” a 
title of which he was very proud. A 
couple remained, determined to see the © 
boss when he was at liberty, when the — 
door opened, and a little woman em 
tered, very timidly, looked about, and 
slunk into a chair close to the door, from 
which it seemed she was ready to make 
a hurried exit if anyone so much 25 — 
looked at her. * 

Jimmy took her in at 2 glance, SO — 
used was he to “sizing up.” She was 00 
actress, he’d gamble on that, for the 
sight of the footlights would hav 
scared her to death; she wasn't 
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*stenog,” for she didn’t look the part, 


= and she couldn’t be a wardrobe woman, 

© for she hadn’t the strength to “push a 

» needle” over an hour at a time. 
During his soliloquy Jimmy had ap- 


ched. 
: What did she wish? 
' To have a chance to speak with Mr. 
Taylor, was the scarcely audible reply. 
~_ Her name? 
- Miss Marion Warren. 
' jimmy swallowed quickly, and 
seemed to have taken a cobble-stone or 
' something into his department of the 
interior while doing so, but being a 
young diplomat, he queried further. 
What business, please? 
Miss Warren turned from the on- 
' looking couple, squirmed in the chair a 
' bit, and finally whispered that she had 
© left a manuscript a few days before; 
had Mr. Taylor had a chance to-read it? 
' “No, Miss Warren, not yet. The 
> manuscript came just as he was leav- 
ing town; he only returned this morn- 
ing, and has been very busy ever since. 
- Mr. Kempster, his partner, has been 
_ sick at home for several weeks, and I 
_ know he hasn’t seen it. I’m:sorry.” 
The little lady started to rise. 
“If you wish, I'll tell him you were in. 
TI hardly think it’d pay you to see him, 
' till after he’s had a chance to read it. 
Is your address on the manuscript?” 
It was, but she would leave it with 
_ Jimmy to make sure of the safe return 
_ Of the precious document, in case it was 
_ tefused production by the firm. 
As she went out, Jimmy thought, as 
' he watched her fade down the length of 
© the hall: 
“Guess she needs all the slices of her 
" Toyalties as much as I do. Nix on the 
_ divvy, cull,” and returned to his desk. 
_ At 11:30 the door from the private 
Office opened and Miss Ford entered, 
“nodding her head to Jimmy to signify 
- that he was wanted. 
As he passed her she remarked: 
_ “Gee, I’m glad the boss don’t go awa 
_ More than four times a week. He’s full 
Of it this morning.” 
“What's up?” whispered Jimmy. 
is “More shows closing,” was the reply. 
“Guess it’s you and me for another job, 
if this keeps on,” she said, smiling. 


Jimmy returned in a moment with a 
request for one of the visitors to enter. 
More people came, and at one o'clock 
there were still some waiting, when the 
boss announced his intention of going 
to lunch; he would be back by 2:30. 
The remaining few straggled into the 
hall, feeling that managers had no right 
to eat while they were waiting for a 
chance to “sign.” And still Jimmy had 
not “got to the boss,” but he knew he 
would, He scribbled a note, slipped it in 
an envelope, laid it on Mr. Taylor’s 
desk, after that gentleman had gone out, 
notified. Miss Ford that he would “be 
back in fifteen minutes,” and ran around 
the corner to get his noonday ten cents’ 
worth at the lunch counter. . 


In Jimmy’s estimation it was nearly 
five o’clock when the clock struck 2:30, 
but patience is a virtue which aspiring 
managers must cultivate, so he waited 
until 2:48144 before the boss signified 
that he had come in the other way, and 
would confer with his help. Jimmy 
showed he was.a sprinter and landed in 
Taylor’s presence almost before the 
buzzer stopped. His face was aglow, but 
serious, and he stood in a dignified man- 
ner. : 
“Your note tells me you. have some- 
thing of importance to talk over with 
me, Jimmy.” Then, after a pause: “Per- 
haps you'll feel easier if you sit down.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Taylor, I will,” and the 
boy drew up a chair so that he could 
lean his elbow on the slide-shelf of the 
desk. He reached his hand into his coat- — 
pocket for the papers on which he had 
been figuring during the morning. 

“You may think I’m looking for more 
money, Mr. Taylor, and I am, but not 
for what I’m doing now. Guess I’m get- 
ting all I’m worth, though, of course, I 
could stand a raise. whenever you're 
worried ’cause I’m not getting more,” 
and he smiled with the boss. “No, sir; 
what I mean is that,” pointing to the 
manuscript which lay on the desk. 
“That’s the one you told me to take to 
Mr. Kempster the day you went west. 
Well, I did, but he wasn’t feeling quite 
so-$0, and told me to go to—come 
with it. There wasn’t anything to do that 
afternoon, and I took the liberty of 
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reading it. Guess I didn’t do anything 
yery bad,” and he looked to see that Mr. 
Taylor wasn’t annoyed. 
: gentleman nodded his head easi- 
‘ly and looked rather interested. 
' “Well, sir, I read that play through 
from start to finish before { knew what 
_had happened,” and he stopped to see 
what effect his words would have. 
_ “Well, Jimmy, what had happened?” 
asked the boss quietly. 

Jimmy was rather taken aback by 
this, but determined to stick to his point, 
he went on. 

“I didn’t mean that, but that it was 
so interesting that it just held me from 
start to finish. Oh, it aint so great but 
what a lot of things will have to be done 
to it before we can put it on, but be- 
lieve me, it'll be a knock-out if it’s put 
on right.” 

“You believe so, Jimmy ?” 

“I certainly do,” was the emphatic 
answer. 

“Do you happen to remember a 
manuscfipt you brought me once, from 
a friend of yours, which you thought 
was great—and I acknowledge I 
thought it had merit in it.” 

“Yes, and the thing was a frost; that 
was an awful lemon, though! This aint! 
This has the goods! I tell you, Mr. Tay- 
lor—it was a woman wrote this, and as 
a general thing I can’t stand for their 
plays—this has the goods, the gu—” 

“T understand, Jimmy,” he broke in 
quickly. 

“"*Scuse me, sir; I didn’t mean to say 
it, but what she don’t know about stage 
business an’ working up a big scene’d 
make a Carnegie library look like a toy 
poodle ‘side an elephant. But the stuff 
is there !” 

“Very well, Jimmy, Til have a look 
at it,” came the reply. 

“Aw, no, please, Mr. Taylor, don’t 
say that. I know what those ‘look at its’ 
‘mean. Read the thing as if you knew 
you was going to enjoy it. Give me a 
chance to break even.” - 

“Break even, Jimmy? I don’t think I 

: sei, Mi Taylor—if ead thi 

Why, Mr. Taylor—if you read this, 
- and put it ep csr to know—that 
_ is—you see, I slipped it to you, in a sort 
of way—and if the thing’s a go—isn’t 
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there some way I could get mine out 

of it?” z 
The Boss smiled audibly. 
“Oh! You want to be a partner?” 
“T’ell! "Scuse me again, but I don’t — 


want any partnership thing. I just want 


to see us put one over that I pick, and 
let me have a bit of it; that’s all, and 
that’s all almost anyone wants. I aint 
got any money, and I want to make 
some. I’m in the game for keeps; I 
want to stay with you, and if you can 
see your way to give me a little help on 
something I do in this way, why, all the 
better. I’m not looking for a raise till 
you think it’s best, and I'll be satisfied 
to be office-boy till I’m six-foot-seven, if 
you want it, but I got to get in on some- 
thing that’s earning a few dollars.” 

There was silence for a moment. 

“See here, Mr. Taylor, I may have 
the wrong dope on this, but here’s what 
I'll do. Give me six dollars per, in the 
future, instead of seven; I want fifty- 
two dollars’ worth of this thing; that’s 
all I can afford. If she’s a go, I'll turn 
what I get out of it, right back in to 
earn more. That’s the kind of a sport [ 
am, and what I think of the show.” 

“You're game, all right, Jimmy, and 
Pll think it over. What have you 
there ?” 

“Been trying to figure how much the 
two sets’d cost us, and what the salary 
list would be, and so forth. Making up 
an expense account.” 

“What do you find?” 

Jimmy showed him the slips, and the 
Boss gave them the quick glance of an 
accustomed eye, realizing at the same 
time that the boy had an exceptionally 
good head, and had paid attention to 
many things which it had been thought 
would slip his notice. : 

Finally his eyebrows raised and Jim- 
my looked over to see what the cause 
was. . 

“T see you wish to engage Miss 
Hale?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jimmy. “She’s the one 
for the part!” a 

“Why so?” 

“Well, why aint she?” : 

“You'll have to tell me, for I haven't | 
read the play.” : 

“I’m not good at explanations, 





faylor, and I'd probably ball the whole 

' thing up if I tried to tell you, but you 
' tead the play and see if you don’t think 
' she’s it. Why, say, she’d eat it up so 
fast there wouldn’t be a meal left for 
the rest of the company out of the 
“whole thing! She’s it, believe me! Of 
“course, I may be wrong, but I don’t 
‘think so. Guess I’ve kept you too long; 
Tm sorry.” 
- “Not at all, Mr. Carter; I’m very 
-giad you called,” and the Boss held out 
‘his hand to Jimmy for the first time 
during their three years’ experience. 

_ Jimmy looked at it a moment in sur- 

prise, then grabbed it heartily, and re- 

marked : 

‘Well, that’s going some, and I’m 
heartily pleased to have met you on 
these grounds, Mr. Taylor.” 

The Boss smiled gravely. 

_ “If there’s anything I can do to as- 
' sist you in the production of this play, 
just let me know,” and he bowed himself 
out of the room. 

Taylor tried to return to the work on 
his desk, but somehow the seriousness 
of the boy had reached him, and he 
thought a while. His cigar had gone out ; 
he relighted it, and leaning back in his 
chair, went over the conversation of the 
» last few moments, and then recalled a 
number of other remarks and matters 
of business which Jimmy had made and 
done from time to time during the many 


months he had been there. There was 


something in the boy’s manner which ap- 
spealed to him. 

' He pressed the button on his desk; 
Jimmy entered. 

“Close the door a minute. How old 
are you?” 

“Sixteen, sir, and three months.” 

“Been with us—” 

“Just a little over three years; but 
say, Mr. Taylor, I'll stand or fall by 
this! It’s a go! I’m a Mutt if it don’t!” 
and the conversation of the opening 
lines ensued. “If it’s a frost, I lose my 
job; that’s a lot to me, you know.” 

* The Boss apparently wasn’t paying 
very much attention, for he was scrib- 
bling. After a moment he asked for a 
list of the people waiting, looked it over, 
and then came the almost endless in- 
ferviews—“the times that try men’s 


souls,” as one manager once very aptly 
quoted. Half-past five and the last vis- 
itor filed out, the door to the private of- 
fice closing after her. noe 

ys buzzer sounded and Miss Ford 
said : 

“For heaven’s sake, ask him if he 
wants me to stick around all night.” 
Jimmy returned with the~announce- 
ment that she could “vamp,” which she 
did with astonishing rapidity, and he 
went back to the Boss. 

The latter was putting on his coat, 
and closing his desk, but Jimmy was 
pleased to note that his overcoat bulged 
and sagged on the left side, and that the 
place on the desk where the manuscript 
had been was vacant. 

“Jimmy, I’m going to read this play 
to-night, and Lord help you if it isn’t as 
good as you say!” 

“All right, Mr. Taylor, only remem- 
ber what I said about it’s having to be 
reconstructed.” 

“I wont forget. I'll have a chat with 
Mr. Kempster on the way home. Be 
here at 8:30 sharp and I'll talk with you. 
Good-night, my boy; you can go now,” 
and he disappeared. 


At half-past ten the following morn- 
ing Miss Ford began to wonder what 
was going on in the private office. She 
had arrived at 8:45, fifteen minutes late, 
as usual, and had seen neither the Boss 
nor Jimmy, though she could hear their 
voices indistinctly through the closed 
door. 

The “firm” had had a conference the 
previous night—a long one—in which 
Taylor had won his point, “an idiotic 
one,” Kempster had remarked, which 
Taylor would not grant. The “firm” was 
to produce “The Way of One,” provid- 
ing Taylor saw merit in it, and Jimmy 
was to have an interest, have a glance 
at rehearsals from time to time, while 
attending to his office duties, and was 
to be allowed to offer suggestions. Tay- 
lor had read the play before retiring, 
had been impressed with Jimmy’s judg- 
ment, and had spent the early part of 
the morning explaining what his duties 
were to be. The boy could hardly believé 
it, and had been in tears the greater part 
of the time. The final instruction was 
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that if the play was a success, Jimmy 
should have a 2 per cent interest and be 
Taised to $10 a week in the office, be- 
sides which he should have the privi- 
lege of reading any other manuscripts 
which came in. If the play failed ‘— 


_ Well, some dire disaster, which the Boss 


would not name, would overtake him. 
Was Jimmy game? 

“You bet I'm game!” 

And for the second time the Boss and 
Jimmy shook hands, and the young im- 
pressario ‘glided to the outer office and 
the work of the day started. It was ten 
o'clock that night before he left the of- 
fice and took the glad tidings to his 
mother, for he had said nothing of his 
hopes to her the night before. 

or eight weeks robb worked as he 
had never thought a man could work, 
and all the time the play was getting 
nearer and nearer the producing stage. 
A playwright had been engaged to work 
the piece over; people were engaged 
and rehearsals had started, everyone 
rather enjoying the novelty of having 
the youngster interested. 
mally the “paper” was out, and the 
announcements in the dailies that the 
play, “The Upper Hand” (a title which 
Jimmy had chosen), by William James 
and Marion Warren, would have its 
ier at the Novelties, March 11. 
veryone was on tiptoe for the open- 
ing performance, but none more so than 
Jimmy, who was literally worn to a 
shred by long hours, hard work, and the 
natural worries attendant on the first 
play he had ever been interested in. His 
name nowhere appeared as being one of 
the managers, but the information had 
leaked out that he was in a measure re- 
sponsible for the production, and after 
this the press-agent got plenty “across,” 
and Jimmy was rapidly becoming the 


hero of the hour, but with the reticence’ 


of a natural hero, he kept aloof. 
The event came at last; representa- 


’ tives from every paper in the city were 


on hand, and the theatre was jammed 
from pit to dome with first-nighters and 
others, interested in seeing what sort of 


mes z. play this much-heralded boy had 


red. Jimmy sat near the back of the 
house with his mother, and waited in 
feverish excitement for the curtain to 
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rise. Not a word was spoken by either, 
Finally the orchestra “eee ia” aid after 
what seemed an unnecessarily long over- 
ture, the curtain rose—and there was 
no escaping it. A hush fell over the * | 
house, and people sat forward; the ac- 
tion started, kept on, swept on and fin 
ally galloped on to the first curtain, 
which fell amidst hearty and genuine — 
applause. Kempster & Taylor were sur- 
rounded in the lobby by friends, who — 
loudly proclaimed that they had “put 
over” the hit of the season, and offered 
to “buy.” 

Jimmy remained in his seat, and none 
knew him. His heart was beating rapid- — 
ly, and his head was throbbing’ in a ~ 
manner which worried him. Had he 
been one of the authors he could not 
have been more anxious. The intermis- 
sion over, the curtain rose on a very dull 
and uninteresting scene, which Jimmy — 
wondered down deep in his soul why he — 
had not noticed in rehearsal. Then it 
picked up, and the heart interest of the — 
play went on until the audience was on — 
the verge of nervous prostration—when 
something happened, and Jimmy was an — 
almost unconscious person until after 
the curtain had fallen. The big climax 
had come too soon; the anti-climax had 
dropped the interest until there beet 
little hope of the play being red 

“I want a glass of water, mother 
dear,” he said. “I’m feeling queer. If I 
don’t come back, I’ll see you outside 
after the thing’s over. Guess I am a 
Mutt,” and the boy slipped through the — 
crowd, only to be held up by the Boss 
just as he was reaching fresh air and 
freedom. 

“Well, Jimmy?” The Boss glared at 
him; there was a pause, and Jimmy's 
eyes sought the marble floor. “What do 
you think of your judgment now?” — 

A half-second and Jimmy’s fighting 
spirit had control. He looked up with @ 
smile. 

“Think? Why, the finish was rotten! 
We've to cut that! The ‘big’ scene — 
should finish the act, and none of us was 
wise enough to get to it in 
I'll see to that to-morrow.” 

“You've picked a loser, Jimmy, and 
have fallen again. I want to see you t 
morrow morning at the office.” 
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“Loser nothing! Just wait till the 
act! Oh, I’ll be on deck to-morrow, 
with bells on. I know what the finish is,” 
but he meant something different from 
what he tried to make the Boss think. 

“Why, Jimmy, there was hardly a 

hand; not even a call for the author! 
You’re no good as a picker!” 
' “Think so? I’m not so sure of that, 
Mr. Taylor. Anyway, I want a drink of 
water, and I’m. going back for the Gar- 
rison finish. I never cry ‘Dead’ till the 
last man’s out! This starts with the big 
' batters, and we’ve a lot of good pinch 
hitters on the bench. There’s a home 
fun due in this last act, and it’ll clear 
the sacks, or I am a Mutt, take it from 
me! I’m game yet.” 

He slunk back into the house, but 
' stood in the rear, as the tears were too 
hear the surface to trust himself in the 
consoling presence of his mother. 

It was just twenty-two minutes from 
the rise to the fall of the curtain, and 
the audience was on pins and needles; 
it laughed and cheered one minute, it 
cried and wiped its eyes the next, and 
' when the curtain fell, everyone demand- 
' ed the presence on the stage of theentire 

company several times. Mr. James final- 

ly appeared, dragging with him the frail 
“little thing who bore the name of Mar- 
- ion Warren and the tears were stream- 
_ ing down her cheeks. For the first time 
Jimmy awoke and let out a yell which 
- could be heard all over the theatre, and 
Taylor, who was standing by him, 
_ gtabbed his hand, hurried him down the 
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aisle through the stage door, and push- 
ing him into the arms of the leading 
man, Bates, shouted : 

“Take him on.” : 

Bates grasped one of the small hands 
and Miss Hale the other, and they liter- 
ally lifted him onto the stage as the cur- 
tain rose again. The audience quieted at 
the sight of the boy, and leading him 
down front, Mr. Bates introduced “Jim- 
my,” the lad who was responsible for 
the production, at which cries of 
“Speech!” were heard. Bates pushed 
him forward and commanded him to say 
a word. Almost scared to death, Jimmy 
tried to raise his voice, but he couldn’t 
seem to get out even a whiSper, until 
he thought of the timid Miss Warren 
the first day she came to the office. 

This gave him courage, and clearing 
his throat, he started: 

“Ladies and gentlemen—it’s all Mr. 
Taylor’s fault”—-(cheers for Taylor) 
“That’s it; get him out! I’m game! I 
think he’s scared!” (laughter and ap- 

lause which gave him assurance). “I 
just picked the play, and I think it’s a 
winner. They all thought the finish of 
the second act had killed it—and it was .- 
rotten, but I’ll—I mean, theyll have 
all that changed to-morrow - night. 
Thanks !” 

Then, turning to those on the stage 
he shouted: 

“Rehearsal at ten to-morrow !” 

Half an hour later, Jimmy and. his 
mother, with a number of others, were 
guests of the “firm” at a dinner, at 
which the Boss finally made a little 
speech. As he finished he said: “Jimmy, 
my little partner, you had a bad slip— 
but you’re no Mutt! Your health!” 
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MISS HITE will be recalled by theatregoers for her delightfully quaint characterization in 
“A Knight for a Day.” Later she was seen with her husband, Mike Donlin, famous baseball 


Paty ia vaudeville. 


“LOTHES do not make a comedi- 
enne any more than they make a 

- man; but they may make her en- 
tramce. If her make-up is funny 
enough, she can just walk out and 
Stand in the spotlight while the peo- 
ple howl with glee; if she just looks 
pretty, they wait for her to do or say 
_ A funny make-up will always get a 
~laugh. The most serious person who 
ever devoted his life to the sciences 
or the problems of living, would be 


Hite's last appearance was as the slavey Norah in “A Certain © 


amusing in a hat just big enough for — 
a chicken and a coat and vest that 
make faces at each other. People do 
not laugh at a woman in a tailor-made — 

Parisian creation—that is, 


appearance doesn’t advertise it. 
Clothes may bring to the comedi- 
enne her first laugh; after that she has 
to be independent of them and get her 
laughs in some other way. It is, there 
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, the greater art, for her to be fun- 
y in conventional clothes. No wom- 
m, not even for the sake of being a 
famous farceuse, enjoys putting on a 
ridiculous make-up. She prefers to 
look pretty. If she can’t be pretty she 
“wants to be as pretty as she can, and 
you may be sure that even the hearty 
applause and the joyous laughter of a 
big audience cannot compensate her 
for the picture she sees in the mirror 
just before she leaves her dressing- 
room. On the other hand, if she can 
come on in fetching raiment and then, 
by the way she reads her lines, or by 
the business of her part, get a good 
laugh from beyond the footlights, 
then she feels the joy of living. That 
is art, and that is the end for which 
we work—not for the comedy found 
in shreds and patches and ill-assorted 
colors. | 
As this is my first season without a 
comedy make-up, I am enjoying it 
especially, and I don’t even miss that 
first uproarious laugh that I used to 
get when my skirts hung askew and 
my shoes weren’t mates and my hats 
were made out of assorted rag-bags 
and barnyard feathers. That one en- 
trance laugh, that never failed me 
then, I don’t get in this French maid’s 


costume I now wear. A well-dressed 


maid isn’t funny to look at. But after 
my entrance, I get just as many 
Taughs as I ever did. It all depends, 
then, on what one does and how one 
reads her lines. 

If it comes natural to an actor to be 
funny, he will be inspired-to all sorts 
of comedy business by the audience. 
1 tried to read my lines off the 
_ Stage or show anybody what I was 
S going to do, I should be so self-con- 
Scious that I'd be foolish instead of 


it the same way the next time. 
In the long run, the satisfaction re- 


_ -‘Sulting from comedy situations that 


gag | 


are produced independent of make-up 
is much greater, for the actor, at least, 
than the other kind. It is much more 
difficult and it requires much more — 
brain-power to be able to talk and act 
like a clown than just to look like one. 
Anybody can look the part. To soine 
people it comes natural to act the 
part. When it does, they should stick 
to that. : 

Of course it is proverbial that. we 
all want to do the thing we can’t do, 
Comedy women want to play melo- 
drama; heroines of melodrama want 
to be queens of tragedy; and perhaps 
the tragediennes want to make people 
laugh, I don’t know. But there always 
has been a reason for the dissatisfac- 
tion of the comedienne. She looks 
with envy on the trailing dainty 
gowns, the picture hats, and the ef- 
fective coiffures of the women who 
are solving problems or illustrating — 
how rough the course of true love 
really is. The woman whose mission 
it is to make people laugh, sees all this 
exquisite daintiness and then goes in 
and gazes at her own hit-and-miss 
wardrobe, or goes out and beholds her 
own disheveled likeness on the bill- 
boards, and she longs for a part with 
a pretty gown and the artistically ap- 
plied rouge. 

For myself, I never have seen any- 
one do anything well that I didn’t 
want to go straightway and try that 
sort of work, whether it was a “Juli- 
et” or a “Katisha” or a “Peter Pan.” 
Then I pinch myself and say: 

“Look here, you stick to your own 
place in the world, to the parts for 
which you are fitted. Don’t try to be 
emotional or tragic or pitifully appeal- 
ing; just be funny. If you don’t, you 
know you may be funnier than you 
intend.” 

It would be terrible to have the’au- 
dience laughing at one instead of with 
one—chortling with glee when: one 
means them to be —— ae 
thetic tears. 
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I can’t imagine anything worse 
than to have a gleeful audience saun- 
ter out of the theatre telling each 
other: “It was so bad it was funny,” 

Nobody wants to be funny in just 
that way. Nobody covets the honors 
of the unconscious comedian. Yet 
they frequently have added much to 
the gayety of nations. The pathos of 
those who have gone down to their 
graves believing they were success- 
ful in one way, when they really 
pleased in a manner of which they 
never dreamed, is something that the 
average audience misses. A woman 
died not many months ago believing 
herself to have been one of the great 
actresses of the day, when in reality 
her only success lay in the fact that, 
both before and beyond the footlights, 
she was regarded as a great joke. 

The keenness of people to see the 
“ridiculous has spoiled many a good 
scene. 

One night last winter, a clever emo- 
tional actress, in the midst of one of 
her best scenes, caught the flounce of 
her old-fashioned flowered gown on a 
chair and tore it with a ripping, 
swishing sound, and the audience 
straightway forgot all about the cold- 
blooded faithlessness of the man, and 
the heart-break of the woman who 
had gone wrong, and laughed gayly. 
The comedy of a torn gown made a 
stronger appeal than the tragedy of 
the woman’s life. 

The advantage of the comedy 
clothes is that they proclaim the 
‘wearer and there can be no mistake 
in reading the label. It is evident that 
the man or woman in foolish clothes 
is intending to be funny, whether or 
not he or she succeeds. 

’ Poor raiment is not necessarily fun- 
ny. There’s nothing funny about pov- 
erty, dear knows, and a thing of rags 
and tatters may be most pathetic. It’s 
all in the way you select your rags 
and wear them. It wasn’t his clothes 
that made Joe Jefferson a comedian. 
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I believe now that the well-s 
comedy woman is coming into h 
own at last. Or would you say, into 
her clothes at last? For the things she 
was wont to wear scarcely could be © 
called clothes. Time was when no 
woman in a French creation or a tail. 
ored gown would have dared try to be 
funny, but now there are any number — 
of beautifully gowned, perfectly 
groomed women making the theatre- 
going public laugh. They may even 
wear long trains if they choose, 
whereas once they had to disport 
themselves in short skirts or be mis-— 
understood. 

Could anything be more delicious 
than Grace George’s comedy? Or any- 
thing more lovely to look at than she 
is in her gowns? And isn’t Marie 
Tempest another woman who can be 
very funny in very good clothes, In 
these examples there is shown a dis- 
tinct gain in the art of comedy, for it 
requires greater art and far more abil- 
ity to be funny without the aid of - 
one’s clothes, just as it takes more 
courage and strength of mind to be 
dignified in shabby clothes, or sweet 
tempered in ill-fitting ones, or at ease 
in old-style ones. The effect of clothes 
upon one’s conduct, conversation, and 
state of mind is one of the most im- 
portant subjects to the individual, and 
people are just beginning to realize 
their relationship. A comical make-up, — 
behind which one can hide himself ~ 
and his own feelings, is a great help. ~ 
It is like a mask and. carnival costume 
that turn sober, sedate citizens into 
reckless revelers. Oh, there is a great — 
deal in clothes besides the people who 
wear them. 

Therefore, I maintain that to be 
funny in dignified, pretty clothes, and 
with one’s natural face, is the higher = 
art. It also is a marked gain in the = 
happiness of the comedienne. Did you 
ever see a happy woman in curl pa- 
pers and a faded kimona? And did 
you ever know a grief that was not 
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tly agsuaged by the rustle of silk have come to a time when we can do 

shimmer of chiffon? Good clothes this without making ourselves hide- 

more joy-inspiring than yellow ous and buying our garments from — 
lights. the rag man in the alley. 
Let us be funny if we can. Let us 
provoke all the laughs possible, for 
it’s a great thing to be able to add to 
the glee of the world. But let us be 
thankful that we, who are women, 








MILORD’S FAMILIARS 


: FOOTE, the comedian, lived at a time when pickpockets did a thriving 
_ business in gentlemen’s lace handkerchiefs. Having been taken one day into 
_ White’s Club by a friend who wanted to write a note, Foote found himself 
_ Standing in a room amongst strangers. Lord Carmarthen, wishing to put him 
_ at his ease, went to speak to him, but himself feeling rather shy, merely said: 
“Mr. Foote, your handkerchief is hanging out of your pocket.” Whereupon 
Foote, looking around suspiciously and hurriedly. thrusting the handkerchief 
_ back into his pocket, replied: “Thank you, my lord, thank you; you know 
the company better than I do.” 
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RUPERT HUGHES is one of the best known dramatists, novelists, and critics in America. 
GREEN BOOK ALBUM readers will recall his plays, ‘“‘ The Transformation,” “ The 
Triangle” and “My Boy” as among his more recent dramas. The present article is of 
lively interest and will doubtless change the attitude of many readers toward the men aid 
women who “play their parts” upon the stage. 


O MAN is a true comedian until he 
can make ’em laugh while the sher- 
iff is sitting on his trunk in the 

dressing-room.” 

At least this is one of the tests de- 
scribed to me by a prominent star. In 
his earlier days he became involved in 
the crash of a company and was aban- 
doned by his backer, who left behind 
nothing but a bad memory and a stack 
of debts. The comedian continued the 
tour like a comet, with a tail of sheriffs, 
constables, attachments, garnisheeings, 
writs of replevin, habeas corpuses, nisi 
priuses, and all sorts of horrible Latin 


things. 


Each night and two matinees a week 
the sheriff sat on his trunk while he 
made up. Then when his cues came, he 
bade the sheriff au revoir and entered 
R. U. E., laughing merrily, He had 
sheriffs’ at meals, sheriffs in his bed- 
room, sheriffs on the train, and sheriffs 
especially at the box-office. Such money 
as came across the sill, he merely sae 
uted en passant: The sheriffs gathered 
it in. 

This actor is now one of the richest 
of his increasingly substantial profes- 
sion, and he “makes ’em laugh” without 
carrying excess bailiffs. But he sth 
credits a large part of his imperturbab 
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to this enforced attendance at 
night-school of the sheriffs. 
_ The recurrence of this and like phases 
yf dramatic life leads me to believe that 
only a brave man can succeed as an act- 
‘or, and that the most heroic of all stage 
‘heroes is the comedian. He must smile 
while he is being murdered. Of course, 
every man has his specialty in courage, 
and one does not expect a fireman to 
_ grin at a shipwreck or a sailor to regard 
a burning hotel as a gymnasium. Actors 
are nervous as a class, and some of their 
“terrors are infantile to those of us who 
have other terrors of our own, but the 
stage hath her victories, though much 
Tess renowned than war. 

Of jokes about theatrical heroism 
there has never been a lack. Because an 
actor has sometimes to mimic bravado, 
to face with unblenching courage a gang 
of bloodthirsty supers armed with 
‘wooden daggers, to be shot dead with 
blank cartridges, to dive into the watery 
depths of mattresses and swim to shore 

on wheels; to go to his death majesti- 
cally on the gallows or the guillotine, 
relying on the opportune curtain to save 
him for the next perfotmance—be- 
cause these things happen on the stage 
and men of arrant timidity sometimes 
earn their livings by spouting valorous 
speeches, the laity are apt to rate the 
oo as a distinctly safe profession, 
with no element of danger except to the 
morals of the community. 

And yet the actor’s metal is constantly 

under the acid test. 


Dangers of Travel 


_ IN THE first place, of course, acting 
1s a traveling trade, and the mummers, 
when they are not playing in fire-trap 
theatres, or bunking in fire-trap hotels, 
are likely to be traveling on the extrava- 
gantly risky railroads of our country. 

Augustus Thomas tells this story of 
Louis Harrison: 

Some years ago he gave up his bunk 
to a sick chorus girl and took an upper 
berth. During the night the train pro- 
ceeded to jump the track just as it 
reached a station, whose brick wall 
Tipped off the roof of the car. Mr. Har- 
Tison woke up and sat up in his bed to 


find himself face to face with a startled 
individual who had been standing on the 
platform. 

Noting that the man’s cap wore the 


legend “Adams Express Co.,” Mr. Har- 


rison blandly inquired : 

“Ts there a package for me?” ‘ 

It is a rare railroad wreck that does 
not include an actor or an actress a 
its victims, The number of maimed a 
killed would read like a war gazette. 
Only a few months ago a train carrying 
Mrs. Fiske’s company caught fire in the 
middie of the night. The players es- 
caped with their lives and their pajamas 
or whatever nightgear they affected. 
One poor actress, who had skimped and 
saved through the season, saw her little 
all—some $800 in cash—go up im 
smoke. The company then had a bare- 
foot hike along the ties for a mile to 
the next town. 


Bound to Keep Their Dates 


ACTORS are fanatics on playing all 
the dates they have booked, in spite of 


wind or weather. A play scheduled to — 


open in August will open despite any 
intensity of heat, and a company booked 
in Alaska will ford the Yukon im a gale, 
if need be, to reach the theatre. 

In 1886 Booth and Barrett contracted 
to open a new house in Kansas City on 
a certain date. The building was all 
ready but the roof, the chairs, the scen- 
ery, and the heating apparatus. A win- 
try tempest raged,-the snow streamed 
through the tarpaulin ceiling, and the 
audience stood round a pair of large 
railroad station stoves, but the actors 
played the play, though it is true that 
they wore the warmest costumes they 
had, in defiance of consistency. Booth 
played Hamlet in a long fur robe de- 
signed for Francesca da Rimini’s Paolo. 
Miss Gale as Ophelia wore Portia’s le- 
gal robes and everything she could get 
on under it. The line “It is a cold and 
biting night, Horatio,” had great suc- 
cess, but “Oh, that this too, too solid 
flesh would melt” fell flat. 

George Broadhurst was a manager 
before he became a dramatist, and he 
tells of an engagement Charles Dickson 
played at his Metropolitan theatre in 
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Grand Forks, N. D. The weather was 

fine and the house full when the first 
curtain rose. When the last curtain 
fell, Mr. Dickson came before it to an- 
-nounce that a blizzard was raging out- 
side and nobody could go home. He in- 
vited the audience to dance all night to 
kéep warm; the stage was cleared, and 
the orchestra sawed away till daybreak. 
Then adventurous pioneers rigged life- 
lines along the streets and the haggard 
and jaded audience went home like 
Alpine climbers after-an avalanche. 

Getting to and from the theatre in all 
sorts of weather is part of the night’s 
work. I happened to be in Chattanooga 
some years ago, the day after a lynching. 
A race-war was predicted. Citizens were 
warned to keep indoors, the streets were 
patrolled by armed men, and bloody ri- 
ots were anticipated, as the negroes, 
who greatly outnumbered the whites, 
had promised to shoot up and burn 
down the city. The theatre telephone 
was kept hot with people canceling their 
orders, but the actors and actresses of 
Miss Grace George’s company all re- 
ported for duty, the play was given to 
such brave souls as gathered, and the 
troupe went to its several hotels along 
the deserted streets. 

Riots over actors themselves are not 
to be expected nowadays, but during 
the Forrest-Macready feud in New 
York, the lives of both actors were 
threatened and the troops shot several 
people dead in Astor Place. 


Bombs and Drafts 


IN EUROPE, theatres attended by 
toyalty are a favorite place for target 
practice with bomb-shells. Actors are 
trained to treat the interruption as if it 
were a mere “sound of cannon heard 
off L.” 

An actress perished in the fire that at- 
tacked the Comédie Francaise some 
years ago, and dressing-rooms are usual- 
ly placed up in the flies or down in the 
basement as if with malice prepense. 

‘An element of more constant danger 
is the draftiness of stages in winter. 
The players have to wear what the 
scene calls for, and white flannels or 
_ flimsy evening gowns are required, how- 


ever Boreas may find his way thre 
the wings. 5 
Actors have consequently a 
need for self-control under difficulties, 
The person impersonating the corpse 
may not sneeze, however his palate 
tickles. Mme. Elba, playing the opera 
“Romeo and Juliet” in New York some 
years ago, gave a typical instance of 
this. In the last act she lay on the bier 
lightly clad and pretending to be coma- 
tose. From an open door somewhere off 
stage, an icy December draft focused 
itself upon her. She felt herself freez- 
ing, and foresaw the possibilities of 
pneumonia and death. She actually 
caught a severe bronchitis that silenced 
her for three weeks at the cost of many 
thousands of dollars. And yet she lay 
motionless, and never dreamed of sav- 
ing, perhaps her very life, by the simple 
expedient of sitting up and shouting?” 
“Shut that door!” 
The very opposite experience was 
that of William H. Thompson. I think 
I never suffered so for any actor as. 
did for him—vicariously from the at 
dience. It was years ago, at the Acad- 
emy of Music, on the first night of @ 
Polar melodrama. Mr. Thompson, 
whose versatility is unlimited, played, 
with his usual art, the faithful esqui- 
mau servant of the hero. The piece 
was produced in August, I think ; at any 
rate, it was one of the hottest nights the 
then oldest inhabitants could-recall. 
Mr. Thompson wore furs—huge seal- 
skins or bearskins—and the pores of his- 
face and arms were stuffed with-@ 
swarthy make-up. In a great scene upon 
a splitting iceberg, which looked far 
cooler than it was, he gave his life t 
save his master. As he lay on the imi 
tation snow with his life oozing away 
in heroism and sweat, his heinously um | 
grateful master spoke a brief word i” 
his praise and then spread over his 
and body a vast rug of polar bear 
And under that dusty, stifling to 
Mr. Thompson had to play dead 
half an act. I break out into a hot 
spiration to this day when I r 
ber it. . <n 
Instances of this sort of heroism 
too numerous to consider. And we 
not linger over the harrowing ©; 
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actors who are dying to laugh and 
dare. The nervous tension of a 
ormance lends a ridiculous thrill 
» the slightest slip of tongue or foot, 
‘and the actor must endure that ghastly 
wrestle with the risibles which anybody 
has ever wanted to snicker in 
church will admit to be among the 
fiercest of life’s battles. 


The Practical Joker’s Test 


SOME actors are irrepressible prac- 
‘tical jokers. One prominent juvenile, in 
bidding his sweetheart a heart-broken 

rewell, loved to place in her hand as 
a last token a Junebug or a soapy wash- 

, and watch her weep over it. 
“i used to be said of Miss Clara Mor- 
ris, “She does not act, she suffers,” and 
her tears and sighs were said to come 
straight from her heart, not her art. Yet 
mem of her company give her the 
medal as the most relentless joker of all. 
The late and truly lamented Louis 
James described the excruciating tor- 
ment of scenes with her, in which, after 
‘she had poured out some overwhelming- 
ly tragic speech, she would turn her 
back to the audience and seem to be 
tacked with sobs, while in reality she 
was making the most side-splitting 
, sotto voce, leaving it to him to 
the audience and keep a sorry face. 
Mr. James himself was one of the most 
irrepressible students of the ability of 
his fellow-players to keep their faces 
straight under difficulties. 
Malice and jealousy are not, I think 
any commoner on the stage than else- 
where, but they are not unknown. Stage 
lovers are especially apt to disagree, 
from the simple fact that they are both 
fighting for the same bone. A famous 
let of some years ago had the habit 
of loathing her Romeo, and she took 
delight in filling her bodice with pins, 
points out, so that in every embrace the 
poor actor felt as if he were hugging a 
porcupine. To look love into her eyes 
and speak the idolatrous phrases while 
he disengaged his lacerated fingers was 
Ro small test of young Montagque’s fidel- 


ity. 
A well known leading man deseribed 
to me recently his experiences with a 


pes 


highly temperamental star who did her 

best to keep a long ron from 
monotonous. In one scene he had to 
pour forth a passionate tirade and then 
dash from the room. She usually con- - 
trived to drift across his path at. the 
critical moment with a chair, which she 
left at the spot of maximum difficulty 
for him. To go round it, over it, under 
it, or through it—would equally mar the 
exit. He never really knew just what 
he did. But the main thing was that he 
must give the atrdience an impression of 
adoration and despair, and not reveal 
the fact that his real emotion was a de- 
stre to wring the woman’s neck. 

Herein is the core of stage-heroism— 
to protect the public from disillusion, 
and to carry on the play, no matter at 
what expense of energy, ingenwity, or of — 
endurance. The first great actor was the _ 
Spartan boy who played innocence while 
the stolen fox gnawed his vitals. 


Ringing Up on Time 


NEWSPAPERMEN have a code 
that sanctifies many a questionable deed. 
The paper must come out, and come out 
on time. This is the ten commandments 
of the newspaperman, and he will pull 
down the sky, if necessary and if pos- 
sible, to prevent any delay in getting to 
press with the story he wants. 

So, to the actor, the all-important 
thing is to ring up on time and to ring 
down only on a completed performance. 
Sometimes a newspaper does not ap- 
pear, sometimes a play is not begun or 
finished on schedule, but in either case, 
it is safe to say that every human effort 
has been exhausted with a devotion 
amounting to feroeity. 

Dress-rehearsals lasting for twenty- 
four hours without rest and with littte 
food are nothing uncommon, and longer _ 
periods are frequent, ending sometimes 
in the final strain of the actual first per- 
formance. On these oceasions the com- 
pany is like a little army, brought up on 
a forced march—footsore, Ty; 
heartsore, fagged utterly, and then flung 
forward to.the firing line and:on into a 
desperate charge. Somewhere and some- 
how these vain men and these light 
women find the grit to keep going, and 
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they display a doggedness that would 


~ kill a scrubwoman, followed by an elas- 


tic vivacity that would amaze a trape- 
zienne. 

The first night does not always end 
the strain. The day after a Waterloo the 
desperate manager is rather likely to 
call a rehearsal and the tired-out minds 
must learn new scenes, and, what is 
harder, unlearn old, bending every ener- 
gy to turning a disgrace into at least an 
honorable defeat. 

These are the commonplaces of stage 


bravery. They are part of the job, 


like a fireman’s burns, a policeman’s 
bruises, a trained nurse’s or a doctor’s 
vigils. The smiling hilarity of the come- 
dian who, armed with the bad jokes fur- 


nished him by a misguided or unguided’ 


author, flings himself against the ice-wall 
of an indifferent audience that will not 
laugh; the intense earnestness of a ro- 
mantic actor who feels that his role is 
falsely written, and insincere and un- 
congenial, and who must force his soul 
into it with the anguish a genie must 
feel when he is crowded into a bottle; 
the team play of a desperately discour- 
aged troupe facing the public with a ve- 
hicle that is blatantly bad or has the 
melancholy virtue of being too good: 
these things. are not written of in the 
history of books; and they have had lit- 
tle effect on the boundary lines of na- 
tions, yet they have often demanded just 
such quality of mettle as Leonidas 
showed at Thermopyle and Washington 
revealed in his triumphant series of dis- 
astrous retreats. Every new audience is 
a new enemy and one town laughs at the 
love scenes another town loved, or 

owls at the comedy that “had ’em go- 
ing” in the last stand. 


” Facing the Second Night 


THEN there is the superb courage- 
test of the second night after a first 
night fiasco. Sometimes ill begun ends 
the run: sometimes it marks a lasting 
success. “The Lion and the Mouse” was 


“blasted by the next morning’s papers, 


yet it rose gradually to enormous popu- 
larity. Sometimes the backer has not 
money enough to force the run, some- 
times he lacks courage and “lies down” 


at the threshold of a fortune, Som 
he is merely sinking good money on 
of bad. 

But these things the company 
know. It can only know that after 
excitement, the bitter work of long and 
exhaustive rehearsals, and the appen- 
dicitis operation (without ether) of the - 
first night, the men and women of the 
company have joined the author in a 
long row of pillories, where one and all 
have been rendered notorious and heart- _ 
sick by the abuse or the ridicule of the 
critics. 

Without pausing to argue for or 
against the value or the legitimacy of — 
such criticism, it is certainly plain that, 
after seeing one’s self unmercifully 
guyed in a number of papers with a 
circulation of millions of copies, the ” 
actor or actress is in a poor mood for 
repeating the performance. But the cuf= 
tain.must go up, and the second night — 
must be endured. 


Manager and Author Can Hide 


THERE is a peculiar heroism in the — 
pluck with which actors and actresses, 
who are as a rule more than ordinarily 
sensitive, go out on the stage after a 
grilling newspaper reception. The come- 
dian must sing the song that “never 
got a hand,” or he must bustle through — 
the interminable dialogue, every line — 
meant to be a firecracker, and every ~ 
firecracker a fizzle. The soubrette must — 
trip merrily through a graveyard of © 
melancholy and flit from tombstone to 
tombstone with a hollow laughter that 
seems to mock the sanctity of the place, 
and to startle with its echoes the sparse © 
assembly. The leading woman, who has — 
been described as fat or scrawny, OF — 
ill-bred, must walk through her scenes — 
as if she were a naiad. ae 

The manager can sulk in his office ~ 
and curse the author. The author caf ~ 
mope in some dark corner and curse the — 
manager. He can at least keep Of ~ 
Broadway. As George Ade, who had 
one failure after a string of successes, — 
put it, at a dinner of the Americat 
Dramatists Club: f 

“Sweet are the uses of adversity. The 
failure of my last play has taught me — 
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many charms of Sixth Avenue.” 
e playwright may seek seclusion 
ruminate the sweet cud that every 
§ut the players must go forth again into 
full glare of the calciums and re- 
sat the same lines and the same scenes 
ith no more of the uplift of hope, 
nd with an occult presentiment that 
after all the ghost may not walk. - 
And so, after the town has laughed 
yer the witty damnations in the press, 
actor’s turn comes round again. To 
him the critics are undertakers; every 
joke is a nail in his coffin. He finds him- 
f at the end of a long idleness, or a 
period of weeks spent in rehearsals 
Without salary, and his best endeavors 
ve ended in a fiasco which will leave 
idle again, with even the costumes 
‘unpaid for, and with a certain handicap 
‘trom taking part in a failure. And yet 
he must “enter R. U. E. laughing mer- 


And so, on the second and the third 
and the other nights, each little troupe 
marches across the boards with the he- 
Toism of a worn-out rear guard cover- 
ing a demoralized retreat. And some- 
times they save the day. Sometimes their 
gh-spirited courage turns the tide 
pm the ebb to the flow, and the people 
begin to come in. Many of the most suc- 
tessful plays have started out with all 
odds against them, owing years of 
‘Prosperity to the fidelity of the com- 
ny. 


' The most courage-racking thing 
‘about the theatrical business is that it is 
complete gamble. However laborious- 
ly, honestly, brilliantly everything may 
arranged, the public may not be in a 
Mood to attend. 
' Take the most famous author,» the 
» Most lofty theme, the most capable play- 
ts, the most popular theatre, on the 
most crowded street—and there is no 
jiarantee that the result may not be a 
ire and ludicrous débacle. 
One of the most successful play- 
tights in the world scored so dismal a 
lure recently on Broadway that peo- 
could not be persuaded even to ac- 
bt free tickets. The humorist, Rennold 
f, summed up the situation as fol- 


at playwright has had great failures. 


a ; 401 


During the crush on Broadway yes- - 
terday evening, a man was accident- 
ally pushed into the Knickerbocker 
Theatre. 

He was almost justified in writing 
later of another play by another im- 
mensely successful dramatist: 

During the performance of ‘ 
last night, some miscreant entered the 
theatre and stole all the seats on the 
lower floor. ; 
But imagine the torment of playing 

these unsuccessful ‘plays to those au- 
diences, unfit though few. Imagine the 
difficulty of keeping up the spirit of the 
author’s intention, of “giving a per- 
formance,” as the phrase is. The actor’s 
oné impulse is a nauseated temptation to 
scour off his grease-paint, throw off his 
costume, and get away—anywhere from 
the humiliation of parroting emotion- 
less speeches of far-fetched witticisms 
to empty benches. 


6 . ” 


Fighting Blue Funk 


YET the house must be kept open till 
2 new play can be brought in. The cur- 
tain must be rung up and run down. 
Perhaps somebody in the audience paid 
real money, or somebody sauntering 
past might drift in. 

It is astonishing how conscientiously 
these obsequies are performed. They 
lack, of course, the vitality that_only a 
sympathetic audience can give, but they 
are almost always done with patience, 
earnestness, and that suppressing of a 
desire to run away which is the very 
definition of heroism. 

These are the cases when the whole 
company must fight the blue funk. 
There are always countless occasions 
when the individual must wage a lone 
battle. Some, actors never overcome 
their stage fright, even in rdles long re- 
peated. Joseph Jefferson, for instance, 
stated that, in all his life, he never 
learned to play Rip Van Winkie without 
terror. H. C Barnabee’s white hair 
turned whiter every night with dread. 

The stage has become such an im- 
mense commercial institution and it re- 
quires such a variety of types that act- 
ors are no longer a special people. They 
vary as all other professions, and many 
of them are cold-blooded, thick-skinned 





business men and women who have no 
theories of art and would consult a doc- 
tor if they discovered any outbreak of 
temperament. But many of them are 
also gentle folk of extraordinary sensi- 
tiveness. To these, stage-fright is a gen- 
uine delirium, mental and physicial tor- 
ture. But they fight it down, and a col- 
lapse from fright is practically un- 
known. 

But there are other moods than fear 
to be overcome, Of course, all the walks 
of life require self-control, self-compul- 
sion. There are times when the preacher 
would rather follow St. Peter and go 
a-fishing. There must be times when the 
plumber would almost rather die than 
plumb. Authors know what it is to want 
not to write and to have to. Singers, 
street-car conductors, saints, shoe- 
clerks—all of us have our moods, or our 
moods have us ; but the painter may paint 
out what he has painted under pressure, 
the author may revise his grammar or 
correct his style next day, or trust to 
the editor or the proof-reader to save 
him from public disgrace, but the actor 
must play his part from 8:15 to 10:45 
willy-nilly, and he cannot go back and 
do his scenes over again. He must play 
up to the part, too, in spite of his own 
moods, in spite of bad news, a bad mar- 
ket, or a bad liver. 


Playing Against One’s Self 


THIS phase of the actor’s life is a 
matter of ancient remark. The comedian 
who must caper while his child dies, is 
as old as the legendary Punchinello 
dancing before the crowd, while his 
love perishes alone. And yet hackneying 
a thing cannot rob it of its edge to the 
individual who meets it in his own life. 

It was only this last season when 
Miss Henrietta Crosman, playing 
“Sham,” received word of her father’s 
death just before the curtain went up. 
She kept her own grief out of the au- 
thor’s comedy until the third act, when 
she had to read this sentence aloud from 
a letter: 

Now that your dear father is 
dead and safety in his grave— 

Then she broke down. But the au- 


-- dience took her tears as merest realism. 
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Some years ago Marion Manola 
aged to play every performance without 
a breakdown, though she spent her 
spare hours at the bedside of her little 
daughter, who was undergoing an 
eration that might result in blindness, 
and during this period she was com- 
pelled to make an all-night railroad 
journey to attend the funeral of her 
only brother, and get back for the mat-— 
inee, 


Hiding Personal Suffering 


ENSTANCES of bravery in conceal- 
ing from audiences personal sufferings 
of this sort would make a bulky volume. 
Everybody knows the heartbreaking 
scene in “I Pagliacci,” where the des- 
perate actor must put on his costume, 
his paint, and his powder, though his — 
soul is crushed. 

Stage-duels and stage-wounds are a — 
joke, and yet they are dangerous — 
enough, The daggers with blades dis- 
appearing in the handles wounded so 
many men so badly that Booth, for one, 
would never use them, or allow their 
use. The late Charles Warner had his 
hand so lacerated by a sword that he — 
fainted as soon as the curtain fell. A 
few years ago, in an English play, — 
“Boys Together,” the hero was sup- — 
posed to transfix the villain’s left hand — 
to a table while he forced him to sign — 
a confession. One night he really did it. 
The “villain,” Mr. Clynds, spoke his 
lines, signed his name, and fainted when — 


the curtain fell. An actor in Paris re — : 


ceived a bullet wound in the breast not — 
long ago, and he played on to the 
of the act. 

Blank cartridges are dangerous, as 
anybody knows who ever took part ma ~ 
sham battle, yet actors are standing up — 
to them all over the land. A clown at — 
the New York Hippodrome was kit 
by a blank cartridge in a slap-stide 
When it exploded it lodged in his throat 
and cut an artery. 

The main thing is that when they get 
their real wounds, they keep going till 
the curtain falls. Maurice Barrymore 
fell over a stage-brace in the dark one 
night and cut his head open, yet pla 
a whole act, while handkerchiefs 





iowels were brought to him in relays 

fo stanch the blood. 
All these mechanical effects, these 
pines clinging to windmills, heroes 
fighting in balloons, heroines swinging 
from bell-towers, all mechanical devices, 
» are fraught with peril on the stage, for 
© they must be built lightly to be set up 
‘and struck down quickly, and they do 
“not always wait their cue. Actors have 
-wholesome dread of anything above 
the level of the stage, for timbers will 
give way and ropes will break. But the 
"Poles including these exposures to dan- 
ger never go begging. De Wolf Hopper 
last season had a scene upon a trapeze; 
wire broke and dropped him on his 
head. Yet he mounted the same trapeze 

the night after. 


Some Fatal Accidents 


A CHORUS girl was killed last year 
hile rehearsing an aérial dance in the 
“Three Twins.” 

Horses and other animals on the stage 
‘add to its risks, In the play, “Northern 
Lights,” the heroine wanders across the 
: oe in the path of a great fire. The 
‘hero leaps on his horse, gallops after 

er, and, across his pommel, brings her 
‘back in a swoon. When I saw this 
> play in New York, the horse, terrified 
the glare of the fire, plunged and 
ped, and finally went over backwards 
just as the curtain fell. But the. heroine 
“Rever came out of her swoon. By some 

“miracle she escaped injury. 
' Miss Blanche Bates, in “Under Two 
Flags,” was bound to a horse Mazeppa- 
‘wise. A polo pony called “Cocheese” 
‘played this part. In the big scene in the 
‘desert a band of Arabs toils up a moun- 
‘fain’ pass and disappears behind the 
‘peak. Later, the horse with its helpless 
‘Tider was set loose to dash up the same 
tocky path and vanish. Behind the peak 
‘was a platform just large enough to 
old the pony till the curtain was low- 
‘ered. The Arabs were supposed to leave 
‘the platform immediately and climb 
‘down a ladder one by one. But on the 
‘Opening night in Chicago, the Arabs, be- 
ing new supers, and not knowing what 
Was to follow, lingered to watch the 
he from the height. Therewere six- 
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teen of them, and they completely filled 
the platform. 

When “Cocheese” came bounding up 
the path and arrived at the top there 
was no place for him to go. Before him 
was a drop of thirty feet to the stage. In 
a flash he saw another platform back 
of the opposite peak, and gathering him- 
self together made the leap and stood 
fast. Only a polo pony could have been. 
so quick-witted, and the leap was 
worthy of a chamois, But fancy the 
emotions of the helpless actress! The 
scene never was safe, but it brought 
thunders of applause. That is all that’s 
necessary. 


Resisting Fatal Diseases 


INSTANCES of heroic resistance to 
disease are simply beyond record. Mrs. 
Annie Yeamans, who, at the age of 73, 
is still a sprightly comedienne, told me 
of the last hours of that splendid Irish- 
man, Denis O’Sullivan. The’ opera, 
“Peggy Machree,” of -which his wife 
was the librettist, had been launched - 
with success and was making its way 
to New York when he fell ill of appen- 
dicitis. Doctors ordered him to quit 
playing and undergo an operation, but 
with all an actor’s horror of closing a 
run, he refused. For five days he went 
without food, and sang and acted a 
jovial Irishman while he was writhing 
with agony. On his last night he played 
one whole act standing by a chair from 
which he could not move; when he 
made his final exit he whispered to a 
woman on the stage to hold his hand 
and lead him off lest he fall. The next 
morning he was dead. 

. Stuart Robson died on the stage, act- 
ing against the doctor’s orders. Sir Hen- 
ty Irving acted almost to his last mo- 
ment. Many actors, indeed, have died 
with their cothurni on. 

The late Peter F. Daley was a moun- 
tain of flesh as well as a mountain of 
unction. He was forever spraining his 
ankles, yet he. continued his grotesque 
dances and his peculiarly comfortable 
style of comedy: When his company 
opened in Chicago, he felt that he ought 
to play at least the first performance, 
though he had already developed the 
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‘pneumonia of ‘which he died‘a few days 
later. He went on the stage with a tem- 
perature of 103% degrees and was so 
blinded with fever that he ran into the 
scenery once; but he kept his comedy 
bubbling till the last curtain fell. 

As Augustus Thomas, said when I 
asked him of stage heroisms in his ac- 
quaintance: 

“The most remarkable are the cases 
of horribly sick women who go on act- 
ing. But those things don’t tell well.” 

Ada Rehan, for instance, opened in 
“The Great*Ruby” in such pain that it 
was necessary to have a doctor in each 
wing to inject morphine the moment she 
left the stage, or on occasions when she 
would seem to wander idly to a window 
or a door and put out her hand. 

Dodson Mitchell opened in the “Doll’s 
House” in such distress that a doctor 
waited for iim in the wings, giving him 
morphine whenever he left’ the stage. 

Blanche Bates played several per- 
_formances after she had developed ty- 
phoid fever. The stage seemed to keep 
hitting her.in the face and she lived in a 
hospital when she was not on. the stage. 
At length-an ambulance took her from 
the theatre to stay. 

Whenever you read that a play: has 
been postponed because of some sudden 
iliness, you may be sure that some doc- 
“tor has used force to restrain the actor 
or actress—or has threatened the man- 
‘ager with a charge of murder.if he per- 
«mits the invalid to act. 

.. Traveling on. rough. trains, stopping 
_at bad hotels, with hopeless irregularity 
of meals and sleep, the troupers are es- 
pecially subject to typhoid, to ptomaine 
poisoning, and kindred ills. Many of the 
road companies carry no: understudy. If 
‘one member hes down in the traces, it 
may prevent a performance and en- 

-danger the salaries of the whole com- 
- pany. So they drag: themselves from 
one-night. stands to. one-night stands, 
from cellar dressing-room to. unsanitary 
-hotel, up and down, across and about 
the continent, carrying their burdens of 
pain, taking such buffets and rewards 
“as eritics send them, and smothering 
‘themselves to amuse and beguile the 
tired business: man and-'the nervous 
housewife. It is'a gay life, play-acting. 
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Eating for Amusement 


THERE is no telling all the ways 
their courage is tested. Almost every- 
body has seen the hungry farmer gobble _ 
a huge slice of turkey in “Shore Acres.” 
Few people know that the necessity of — 
eating turkey eight times a week for — 
years hopelessly ruined the digestion of ~~ 
the poor wretch who was lucky enough —* 
to play the part. He tried slices of a a 
food cake, but that made little differ- 
ence, because it was supposed to be 
turkey, and his stomach grew hysterical. 
Talk about thirty quails in thirty days— 
the turkey gobbler had forty weeks of — 
turkey every year. 

Mr. Sam Bernard, in an interview 
some time ago, unveiled some of the — 
deadly earnestness of the burlesquer’s © 
career: a5 

“Do you know the hardest thing I ~ 
have had to do? It was to eat that dish — 
of sherbert in the first act of ‘Nearlya ~ 


Hero!’ If there is one thing that Tes- | 
pecially loathe and detest the taste of it 7 


is sherbert, and I had to gobble downa 
cupful every night and twice on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays with apparent 
relish. That’s real acting, that is. It’s 
funny, but pretty nearly every actor has 
some pet aversion—something that he 
has to do in the course of his business 
which is not. only unpleasant, but ak 
most against nature. 
“IT had a fine opportunity to study 
this when I was with Weber & Fields at 
the old Broadway Music Hall. Take 
Joseph. Weber, for instance. He hates 
candy. A little of it upsets his stomach 
and gives him a deathly headache. In 
one of the first of the burlesques he 
to eat nearly a pound at every perform- 
ance. You can’t make these things up 
with properties. Weber had to mash the 
candy up between his thumb and fore- 
finger, and nothing but the real article 
would do. He used to go home with @ 
terrible headache every night. And the 
run of that especial burlesque was 
shortened because it was impossible to 
cut out the candy scene. 
“Fields hated the smell of musk pef- 
fume, and there was a standing | 
that no girl in the company should 
any of it. I remember well one 
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t Lillian Russell put some of it on 
to.tease him. He had to make love 
her in one scene, and the smell of 

t perfume made him so sick that they 
‘had to call a doctor. 

“Lillian Russell used to be very su- 
petstitious, and when she had to open a 

sol over her head on the stage she 
used to suffer agonies of fear. 

“Charlie Ross had trouble with his 
teeth for almost a whole season. Some 
ferve disease, I believe. He has been on 

he stage and kept the audience howling 
Many a night when he could scarcely 
keep the tears back on account of the 

ain in his face. I’ve seen the tears ooze 
out of his eyes the moment he was out 
“of sight of the audience.” 
De Wolf Hopper tells me that he has 
floating cartilage in his right knee- 
joint. He can never tell when it will 
ip out of place, but when it does he 
cannot straighten his knee, and every 
step is excruciating. Yet he goes 
through his dances and hunts down his 
laughs as if nothing were the matter 
the libretto. The actor must generate 
own laughing-gas when pain sur- 
ses him on the stage. 


The Audience First 


IT IS instinctive with an actor to feel 
heavy obligation to his audience. He 
‘freats it as if it were a family of his 
‘own children. “Not to disappoint the 
the audience” is the very motto of the 
ttor’s life. Of course it has its com- 
rcial element, its selfish streaks, its 
Streak of vanity and ambition, but so 
‘has the devotion of a soldier to his 
country, or a martyr to his creed, or 


the never-to-be-overrated enterprise of 
a fireman. 

A theatre fire is a peculiarly horrible 
horror. The actor has always in mind 
the vision of an audience in panic tramp- 
ling its own women and children to 
death. Many is the time that actors have 
played Jim Bludso or Casabianca on the 
burning deck, and it is not often that 
the mummer fails to rise to his oppor- 
tunity to allay or moderate a panic by 
continuing a song or even by giving 
soothing advice to the restless herd. 

An earthquake shook the theatre in 
San José when Miss Florence Roberts 
was playing my play, “The Transfor- 
mation.” Memories of the San Fran- 
cisco cataclysm started a stampede, but 
Miss Roberts quieted the audience by a 
few words, then went on with the role. 

It was Eddie Foy whose buffooneries 
were interrupted by the hideous tragedy 
of the Iroquois Theatre fire and panic. 
Yet he stood among the falling embers 
trying to control the stampede, and it 
was only after he had done all he could, 
that he dragged his own child from a 
box and escaped. 

Somehow the vision of this man, with 
courage radiant in his chalked clown- 
face, with his grotesque costume 
scorched and burned with embers as he 
stands on the blazing scene and calls 
good counsel through the smoke of that 
inferno, seems fit to symbolize the hero- 
isms of the stage. 

Afterwards, Mr. Eddie Foy was a 
nervous wreck for months. But they 
have a habit of waiting till the curtain 
before they collapse, these actors. 
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A UNIQUE COMBINATION 
By Emmett Corrigan 


HERE are a number of actors and 

actresses who have participated as 

players in the first play. they ever 
saw, and in that respect mine is not an 
unusually peculiar case. But, so far as 
I know, in all the other cases, these first 
performances and the occasions of these 
first. visits to the theatre occurred very 
early in life; when the people were ba- 
bies or quite small children. 

One peculiarity in my case is that, 
although I was living in so large a city 
as Boston, and not very far away from 
a theatre, I was fourteen years old be- 


ACTORS do not see ot ae often, that’s ae 
they recall so. vivid first: ones 
ever saw. In this symposium es con 


tigan,, Della Fox, nat celeet, 

Bellew Maclyn Arbuckle, Nance O 
Henry E.D James K. ems Mi 

Taliaferro; B meso B.. Van, T: 


Frank Mcintyre, and Emma 
their introductions to the Gee. 


‘fore I entered one, and the first time: I 


entered: the theatre was to take partin 


a performance—as a professional actor. 
My family was rather religious, a 
while I do not recall that anything was 
ever said to me against the theatre; s0 
little was, ever said in regard to it im 
any sense that it never-entered my min 
to ask to- be allowed ta go. And: I do 
not remember that I cared especially 
about going. 
When I was fourteen years old busi- 
ness reversals came to my father and it 
was necessary for me to stop school 
go to: work—which I was: quite willing 
to do. In looking about for something 
I could do, I spoke to a friend, who at 
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offered to help me secure a posi- 
n in Dan Kelly’s Front Street Thea- 


I accepted his offer and in a very 
rt time I was asked to appear before 
€ manager and read a part they want- 
a young boy to play. I read it, satis- 
the manager, memorized my lines, 
then made my first appearance on 
stage, and my first visit to the thea- 

, the following day. 
‘The play was “Emeralda, the Cigar 
of Cuba,” and it was the sort of a 
lay one might expect it to be from see- 
ig the name. I did not know whether 
s good or bad. I was enough inter- 


d in the story, in the other actors, . 


in everything that was transpiring 
n the stage, so that I never once 
ought of being nervous about what I 
was doing. As a matter of fact, I knew 
little of the theatre that I did not 
éven know it was customary to have 
ee rent eheret ore, I didn’t have it. 
en I gazed out over the big audi- 
Yorium before the people had come in, 
it looked very much like the interior of 
'@ church—with which I was: familiar— 
‘and it made me feel a little bit at home. 
© When the people came in and took their 
Seats, the likeness to the church was not 
Téssened to any great extent. 
I was far more interested in following 
‘the play than I was in the audience and 
im what I was doing. 


IS ALL BROKEN UP 
By Della Fox 


Y RECOLLECTION of the thea- 
tre runs back so far that it is a 
little difficult for me to separate 

the plays I saw first from the plays I 

took part in first. I was just six years 

‘old when I had the part of Willie in 
Lynne.” 

I never shall forget Willie. I recall 
ty vividly how sorry I felt for him 
er he had died, and how I wept over 
demise. 

As I try to go back over those old 

days, however, I seem ‘to get a glimpse 
ta little girl in St. Louis being all 
ged up one afternoon to be taken to 


heatre. That was Della, and it was 


a great day for her. I suppose it was 
one time when I really never cared a bit 
about my clothes. 

I was taken >to see “Pinafore,” and 
our seats were in front, right in the first 
row. I enjoyed it all hugely, especially 
the singing and the dancing and the 
bright colors, and I clapped my hands 
and shrieked with. joy. But when the 
play began to get more serious I didn’t 
like it so well, and when finally they led 
the poor fellow off to the dungeon, I 
boo-hooed until I disturbed the audience 
and the players and my parents and my- 
self. I think I was the most disturbed 
of all. 

I’ve never seen a tragedy since then 
that I didn’t succeed in making a spec- 
tacle of myself. I weep at the slightest 
provocation—and I’m not the least bit 
ashamed of it. 


A “TERRIBLE” MELODRAMA 
By Herbert Kelcey 


Y MOTHER being a Quakeress, 
my theatrical treats were limited 
during my boyhood days, I re- 

member that I was taken by my father 
to the Christmas pantomimes at Drury 
Lane Theatre—we lived in London. 
These pantomimes were looked upon as 
almost a religious service for the chil- 
dren, and my mother had no objection 
to my attending them. My recollection 
of these spectacle plays is indistinct, 
however. 

I do, however, have a vivid recollec- 
tion of a “terrible” melodrama that I 
saw when a little fellow, at a theatre in 
the West End of London. It was 
“George Barnwell,” one of the standard 
old English plays. I can still close my. 
eyes and see, walking about the stage, 
the executioner in the play, his hands 
covered with: blood. 

But the first performance that really 
stamped itself upon my memory was a 
performance of “Faust.” I was quite 
young—young enough to have a nurse, 
and she took me to the opera. During 
the day I had been very naughty, and 
had called her a naughty name. Prob- 
ably it wasn’t so very naughty in fact, 
but it was considered a high crime and 
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misdemeanor, and the nurse told me the 
devil would get me if I said such things. 
_ That threat staid with me, and when 
- Mephistopheles first appeared that even- 


ing, I was thoroughly frightened. I was - 


sure the devil had come for me. All dur- 
ing the performance I trembled, but I 
was fascinated. I could not take my 
eyes off his satanic majesty. 

After we had reached home and I 
was tucked in my little bed, I still saw 
Mephistopheles. I dreamed about him. 
Every now and then I would wake up in 
terror, just as the devil’s hands were 
about to grab me. It was a very terrible 


experience, but, boy-like, I thought it 


was great. 


SAW “HUMPTY-DUMPTY” 
FALL 


By Maclyn Arbuckle 


EMORY plays strange tricks on us 
at times. When I tried to remem- 
ber the first play I ever saw, all 

was blank. Then suddenly there popped 
before my mind’s eye the picture of a 
‘little boy in Scotch kilts, accompanied 
by his three brothers, similarly clad, go- 
ing in a theatre in Galveston, Texas, and 
later their watching a performance of 
“Humpty-Dumpty.” That little boy was 
Maclyn Arbuckle, and as I try to recall 
‘the time everything grows clearer. 

We lived in a little town not far from 
Galveston, in a house with an entire 
block for a yard. In the rear were sev- 
eral negro cabins, occupied by the ‘ser- 
vants. Every morning our mother would 
let us play in the back yard with the pick- 

‘ aninnies. In the afternoon we would be 
dressed up in our Scotch plaids and kilts 
and taken out for a walk by our nurse. 
When we were dressed up the little col- 
ored children wouldn’t speak to us. Dur- 
ing the mornings they wouldn’t have the 
~ slightest objection to rolling us in the 
dirt, if they felt like it. 

I recall now the excitement we labored 
under while we were being dressed that 
day to be taken by our father to the 
’ theatre in Galveston, and I can see how 
proudly we four little boys walked along 
the streets. 

_ Of the performance itself I do not 
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remember much, except the d; 
harlequins in their queer panta 
and the big egg falling off the wall; 
breaking to let a fairy jump out, 

I have gone to every performance of 
“Humpty-Dumpty” that I could reach 
since that time ; my latest offense in that 
respect having taken place a few years 
ago. 


BEGAN WITH “MAZEPPA” | 
By Kyrle Bellew 


HEN I was a little fellow—ha 
ing lived for several years in In- ™ 
dia—my father took me back to © 

England, I was very glad to get back 
“home,” for I always talked of \ 
as home, even though I remembered 
practically nothing about it. It was” 
shortly after our return from India that 
I saw the first theatrical performance 
of which I have any recollection. I w, 
about six years of age and very ef- 
thusiastie. The play was in London—I 
cannot recall the name of the theatre— 
and the star was Ada Ida Menkin, 
though they were called leading ladies 
then, instead of ‘stars. The play was 
“Mazeppa.” 

That was a stirring afternoon—it was 
a matinee performance—and I was very 
much worked up over the play. I can 
still see Ada Ida Menkin, strapped on 
the back of a horse, with her hair flying 
and the animal rushing wildly across 
the country, gradually disappearing m 
the distance. F thought it was all real, 
and couldn’t think of it as just a “play 
for some time. 

The play that made the most vi 
impression on me as a youth wa 
Charles Keene in “Hamlet.” I saw him 
at the Princess Theatre, in London, 
when I still was a little boy, and even 
now I remember his trick of clutchiny 
his forehead in his fingers, his wrist af 
arm going back over his head, his b 
wrinkled. Keene’s Hamlet was a 
distinctive delineation, and I do not 
lieve any one ever forgot him i 
part. 

Another of my early stage rec 
tions is of Charles Fechter, who 
the greatest Hamlet I have ever 
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r. Fechter was a friend of the family, 
my father coaching him in his theatrical 
_ work, I was interested in the man be- 
cause I knew him so well, and interested 
in his acting, because I knew so much 
about it from the other side of the foot- 
lights. I always went to see him when he 
appeared. My father encouraged me in 
this, holding good acting of the standard 
plays of high educational value. 


A WIGGLING WAKE 
By Nance O’Neil 


HEN I was a little girl living in 

San Francisco, my mother took 

me to the theatre for the first 
time. I do not recall any of the particu- 
Jars of preparing for the great event, 
and I haven’t the slightest recollection 
of who took part in the performance. I 
do remember, though, that the play was 
“Con, the Shaughran,” one of Bouci- 
cault’s many plays, 

The scene at the wake is still very 
vivid to me. I remember how funny I 
thought it was when the dead man wig- 
gled his toes. Con was stipposed to be 
dead, and a wake was being held over 
him. A number of girls came in and 
kissed him and at each kiss he would 
wiggle his toes. 

One line in the play that I remember 
was spoken by an English army officer. 
I can see him now, in his bright red uni- 
form, smiling as Con was being 
smacked, and saying: 

“Tasting the brogue.” 

I cannot say that the first play I ever 
Saw created any great enthusiasm for 


the stage in my heart, except to make . 


‘Me want to see more. I never thought 
then that I would like to become an ac- 
tress. I think that was something that 
grew upon me gradually; and when I 
did realize I had it, there wasn’t any 
shaking it off. 


TOO MUCH FOR LITTLE 
HENRY 
By Henry E. Dixey 


WAS almost born on the stage, and 
I am sure I saw a great many per- 
formances before I saw the first one 


that I can remember distinctly. That 
was “The French Spy,” and I saw it in 
the old Howard Athenzum, in Bos- — 
ton. I was about seven or eight years 
old—less than eight because I began 
to play when I was eight, and this was 
before that-momentous happening. 

I was with my mother—whether it 
was evening or afternoon I do not re- 
member, but I imagine it was afternoon. 
The play, as I recall it, was a sort of 
Americanized French melodrama, but it 
was fascinating to me. I recall very 
vividly how sick I felt for a moment 
when the Spy was killed. As the feeling 
of nausea left me very quickly I sprang 
up and cried out to my mother: 

“Oh, mother, that is not right. He 
must not be killed.” 

“Sh “ef 

Mother tried to quiet me, but I kept 
shouting and sobbing, and it was some 
minutes before she could persuade me 
that the man really had not been killed. 

I believe I continued to be a nuisance 
of this character all through the per- 
formance. Every few minutes [ would | 
speak right out in meeting when things 
did not go to suit my ideas of the eternal 
fitness of things. Naturally the other 
members of the audience were not in 
love with me. I do not blame them— — 
now—but I thought they were very 
mean then to frown and scowl so. 

“The French Spy” was a great play! 


FIRST TIME A DEADHEAD 
By James K. Hackett 


SAW my first play in New York, at 
| the old Thalia Theatre, when I was 

a kid of six years. I do not recall 
whether it was a straight drama or an 
opera, but I do know that its name was 
“William Tell,” and that the boy shot 
the apple off his father’s head. That was 
the thing that made the greatest hit with 
me about. the play, but the thing that 
makes me remember it is the way I went 
to the old German theatre. 

‘One afternoon my mother left me at 
home while she went to the matinee. I 
knew where she was going, but that was 
about all, although I do recall that I felt 
I was man enough to be taken, too. 
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‘Shortly after she left the house I con- 
 eeived the idea that it would be the 
proper thing for me to do to go to the 
theatre and escort her home. So I 
trudged out, and after asking many 
people many questions I finally reached 
the Thalia. 

With all the assurance of a small boy 


of six I walked up to the box-office and - 


said: 

“T’ve come to take my mother home; 
she’s in the theatre; and I want to wait 
out here for her.” 

The treasurer was so tickled with the 
way I spoke that he laughingly replied: 

“Of course, you can wait, and you 
can go in and see the show, too. Here’s 


— -a ticket.” 


I took the ticket and walked in, but 
by that time I wasn’t quite so sure that 
my performance had been just the right 
thing. The more I thought the more 
doubtful I became about the way my 
' mother would look on the affair. The 
result was that I hung around the rear 
_ of the theatre, instead of going to my 
seat, and hurried out at the end and 
waited for her in the crowd. She almost 
fainted when she saw me—fearful for 
the things that might have happened. 


MISS MARLOWE’S “JULIET” 
By Mabel Taliaferro 


HE FIRST play I ever saw was 
such a mixture that it is impossible 
for me to remember anything about 

it, You know, I began my own stage 
work when I was about two and one- 
half years old, and I presume I saw 
any number of plays—or parts of plays 
—before I was old enough to remember 
anything about them. That is what I 
mean by my first play being such a mix- 
ture. 

However, I do recall very distinctly 
the first time I saw Julia Marlowe in 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and that really is 
the first play I remember. I was a little 
bit of a girl then—very young, I mean— 
and we were in New Orleans. I saw 
_ Miss Marlowe as Juliet and as Ophelia 
in “Hamlet,” which is the second play 
I remember anything about, the same 
week. Miss Marlowe impressed me as 


being about the sweetest woman I had 
ever seen. She was just beginning her 
career as a Shakespearean star and was 
the embodiment of all my girlish ideas _ 
of romance. one 

To show how romantic I was, let me 
relate a little incident that happened — 
while we were in New Orleans then. A _ 
kindly woman had me under her espe- 
cial care. She was an ardent reader of 
all kinds of literature, but she had some _ 
favorite books. Among them was a copy © 
of Marie Correlli’s “Romance of Two — 
Worlds.” It wasn’t an especially valu- 
able binding, nor a first edition, but she 
prized it very highly because she had ~ 
marked a number of passages in it. She 
was always warning me not to play 
with her books and laid particular stress 
on the command that I should not touch 
this volume. 

One afternoon I found a beautiful 
yellow flower—I do not remember what 
it was except that it was big and very 
yellow and that I liked it. This was af- 
ter I had seen Miss Marlowe play Juliet. 
I carried the flower to the hotel to press 
it—because I thought that was such 
a romantic thing to do. Either because 
I was too young to distinguish between 
the books, or because I had been warned — 
especially not to touch the “Romance,” 
that was the very book I selected in 
which to press my pretty flower. 

Of course, I selected the very spot 
that she had marked the most and where ~ 
her favorite passages were. Also, of 
course, I was given a curtain lecture 
that hurt more than a whipping would 
have hurt. But that isn’t a part of this 
story. <The flower incident shows how — 
romantic I was, and probably explains — 
why I fell so deeply in love with Miss 
Marlowe. 


GOOD OLD DAVY CROCKETT 
By Billy B; Van - 
EARS and y-e-a-r-s ago, when I 
Y was a little fellow of eight yearys 
living in that good old town OF 
Philadelphia, I saw my first theatrical 
performance, and got from it the ] 
that I have tried to live up to in the 
ty years that have passed since then. 





THE FIRST PLAY I EVER SAW 


The play was the elder Frank Mayo 
jm “Davy Crockett.” The scene is still 
very vivid, where Mayo, tal! and lank, 
dressed in his homespun clothes and his 
eoon-skin cap, thrust his bare arm 
through the iron hooks on the door, 
while the wolves howled on the outside. 
I can see him sway and push as the 
wolves crashed against the door, and I 
can see them gradually force their long 
noses underneath. It did ‘not frighten 
me, but it did fascinate me. I thought 
it was a real fight for life. I couldn't 
see how such a thing could be just play- 


E ieer since then I. have tried, with 
all my might and main, to keep the 
wolves of want on the outside of the 
door to my home. Sometimes they have 
come perilously near breaking through, 
but I haven’t given up. Neither did 
Davy Crockett give up. 

There is one line of the piece that I 
recall very frequently and clearly. It 
was spoken by the man to the girl and 
went : 

“T wouldn’t harm you if I could, and 
couldn’t if I would:” sg 

T have seen many plays since then, 
but I doubt if any impressed me as more 


> teat or fascinating, or that gave me 


" more to think about after I left the thea- 
tre, 


SQUELCHED A PLAYWRIGHT 
By Tyrone Power 


SHALL never cease to be grateful 
for the opportunity I had, when a 
young boy, to see good plays and 
great players. Although my father was 

amactor I did not go much to the thea- 
_ tre when.a boy, but because: lie was an 
actor, and one who loved the best:things 
_ Of his art, I was taken only terthie best 


ings. 
_ The first play I remember: much 
- about was one of the. Master’s; and: it 
_ was played by two of the great; Shake- 
_ Spearean -players. 

It was in London—I am an English- 
man by birth, although I have lived so 
long in America that I-call it home, also 
—and I a boy not yet in his teens. My 
father took me to the old Lyceum Thea- 

, and there I saw “Romeo and Juliet,” 
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the masterpiece in love-tragedy writing 
for the stage. Sir Henry Irving-—plain 
Henry Irving then—and Miss Elfen 
Terry were the principal players. 

I was so greatly affected by that per- 
formance that I went home in a. trance. 
The next day I awakened, and I think 
by the end of a week I had composed 
and written a tragedy. My father got his 
hands on it and—well, that was the last 
I saw of my precious brain-child. I do 
not remember the words he spoke to me, 
but I am: sure they were effective. I 
have not written another tragedy. 


“THE TWO: ORPHANS” 
By Frank J. McIntyre 


B Rey is a very prevalent idea that 
fat people are good-natured and 

jolly. I hope I live up to-my. class. 
There also is a very prevalent: idea that 
fat people are always laughing: or want- 
ing to laugh. I know that isn’t.exactly a 
correct estimate of fat people. 

Speaking from experience, I can say 
that every person is serious at times, 
whether he weighs one hundred and ten 
pounds or ten hundredi and one pounds 
(I do not mean to insinuate that. anyone 
of my acquaintance weighs half as 
much as that). 

Fatness may be natural or it may be 
cultivated, although there are times 
when it is difficult to say which it is. 
It. may, be natural, but come. so late in 
life that to: the .superficial student it 

seem to: be cultivated. For that 
reason: my fatness) may seem to have 
beem cultivated, for, as I remember my- 
selffas a boy; I wasn't so very fat, and 
T wasn’t so very serious. 

Béing a boy, and net being so very. 
serious; I can reeall with a great deal 
of: vividness, the:first play I ever saw— 
Because it was serious. I was quite a 
little boy, and I lived at home—Ann Ar- 
ber: It’s been a peculiar thing about me 
all my life that I have lived at home. 

One Christmas day I gained the cov- 
eted and long-besought permission to go 
to the theatre. It was a matinee per- 
formance of “Two Orphans.” 

I do not recall who were in the cast, 


or very much of the performance, ex- os 
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cept that I wept, although I was a boy, 
and tried to hide my tears, because I 
was a boy, 


WHITE KID GLOVES AND THE 
PLAY 


By Emma Janvier 


NCE upon a time there was a little 
O girl who lived in a big city called 
New York. This little girl was 
about the usual sort of a girl, but she 
had two great big wishes. Most girls 
have at least one big wish, and some of 
them have three or four. But this little 
girl had two that were very dear to her 
rt and very much to be desired. 
When a little boy wants something 
very much and cannot get it, he keeps 
on wanting it very earnestly for a week 
or a month or even a year, and when it 
doesn’t come he goes out and picks a 
‘fight with somebody and gets licked or 
_ licks the other fellow and forgets his 
other sorrow. But a little girl is differ- 
ent. She just keeps on wanting and 
wishing, and it is a sad state of affairs 
if she doesn’t get her wish. 
Well, this little girl wished and 
wished and wished that she could have 


a pair of white kid gloves. She 

had had a pair of white kid gloves, 
though several of her playmates 

and she thought white kid gloves would — 
make her supremely happy. And besides 
the gloves, she longed, with an intense 
longing, to go to the theatre—a real 
theatre and see a real play. 

The good fairy was keeping close 
watch over the little girl, for one after- 
noon the little girl’s mother gave her a — 
pair of white kid gloves and told her she - 
could go to Wallack’s Theatre to see a 
matinee performance of “Pinafore” that — 
day. So the little girl put on-the white — 
gloves and with her sister and her moth- — 
er went to the theatre and saw “Pina- 
fore.” And if she was not looking at the 
actors and marveling and wondering — 
and feeling, oh, so happy, she was ad- — 
miring her pretty white kids. White kid — 
gloves used to be quite an event in the © 
life of a little girl. 

All the way home after the matinee, 
the little girl dreamed of the wonderful 
things she had seen, but when the glam- — 
or at last began to wear off a little she ~ 
and her sister amused themselves by 
giving imitations of the funny faced — 
characters in the play. 

That little girl was Emma Janvier. 
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BY TULLY MARSHALL. 


NOT since the night the house rose at Richard Mansfield, in the réle of Baron Chevrial, 
has such enthusiasm been shown in the work of.an actor as on the occasion of the first 


performance of Cl itch’s last hes T Mars Hannock, swept 
ue os exhibition ef ass on Wie York had ever seen. 


' audience to its feet with as amazing 


the 


Mr. Marshall’s previous success had been as Joe Brooks in the original production of 


Eugene Walter’s ‘‘Paid In Full.” 


AM WELL aware of the fact that 

I have neither the gifts nor the 
training fitting me to write for pub- 

lic printing, still I shall strive to an- 
Swer to the best of my ability the 
Questions I have been frequently 
asked regarding Mr. Fitch’s play, 
“The City,” and the character of Han- 


‘nock therein which was entrusted to 


me. 

It has been said that Clyde Fitch’s 
last play, “The City,” was left uncom- 
pleted, and that parts of it, particular- 
ly the last act, were not written by 
him. This is not true. To be sure, we 
had to cut out a line here and there, 
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- because of repetitions, but the play 
_ was finished before the author’s death. 
- Doubtless he would have polished 
and changed it somewhat if he had 
lived to see it produced, because that 
was his way. He watched rehearsals 
very carefully, putting in a word or 
sentence here, and cutting as it 
seemed to be necessary. He often 
‘wrote or re-wrote whole scenes or acts 
during rehearsals. “The City” did not 
get these personal final touches. 


io 
Boll 


There was something almost pa- 
thetic in Clyde Fitch’s determination 
to complete this play. Just before he 
went abroad on the trip, from which 
he never returried, he was writing on 
two or three plays, as was his cus- 
tom. The agent who handled his work 
tried very hard to get him to finish 
one that was contracted for before 
“The City.” 

One day when Mr. Fitch was in her 
office, she asked him again if he would 
not promise to complete this play, and 
he expained that his reason for not 
being able to do so was that he had 
‘become so intensely interested in 
“The City” that he could not sleep. 

Later the agent saw him again, and 
asked about the first play. 

“If I should die before I finish ‘The 
City,’ I could not rest in my grave,” 
Fitch exclaimed. 

ii 

No, Mr. Fitch did not write the part 
of Hannock particularly for me. It is 
true that he had me in mind for the 
part, but I did not agree to take it 
until after his death. The way of it 
was this: 

One night he was reading the play 
(then unfinished) to a party of 
friends, and a lady present asked him 

- whom he was going to select to play 
the réle of Hannock, the illegitimate 
son of George Rand, the banker. Mr. 


Fitch said that he had not dec 
upon any one for the part, and h 
friend said: 

“I know whom you ought to get 
to play that—Tully Marshall. He 
playing at the Astor Theatre in ‘Paid 
in Full.” 

“Oh, I know Tully Marshall,” said 
Fitch, “I have seen him play ) 
parts, but none on this order. I will 
go and see him.” 

After he had done so, he said to a 
friend: “I have found the man, if be 
will take the part.” 

Later Fitch read the play to me, 
and asked me if I didn’t think it was 
a strong part. I said I did. But at that 
time I was intending to star in a play 
my wife was writing for me, so I ree 
fused the réle in “The City.” Mr 
Fitch was very anxious to have me 
take it, however. He also wanted 
to stage the play, as he was going to 
Europe. He said that if I would direct 
it, he would get back in time to attend 
the final rehearsals. A 

Finally, after his death, I found 
that Mrs. Marshall’s play was not 
panning out as we thought it would, 
much to our amusement, for, as my 
wife became more engrossed in 
play, she decided that, logically, the 
sympathy must go to the woman, and 
artistically enough she stood by her 


and partless condition—so I decided 
to take the part of Hannock. I think 
I should add, however, that the fact 
of poor Fitch’s death influenced 
me somewhat. We all had a feeling 
that even if the author were not here, 
it would be a satisfaction to think 
that the cast and production were a& 
near as could be what he would desi 


f+) 
i 


Clyde Fitch began “The City” as 
comedy, but it developed into a 
rious play with Hannock as a t 
element: Fitch couldn’t even read 





“THE CITY” 


| without breaking down. He consid- 


ae 


ered it his best play. In this opinion 


all of us who are interested in the 
_ production of the play concur; so do 
most of his friends and admirers, and 


the majority of the dramatic critics. 


a! 

I have often been asked the ques- 

on, “Is Hannock the biggest part 
you ever enacted?” I cannot say that 
it is, for the reason that I have taken 
part in many of Shakespeare’s plays 
and other classics, But it is the big- 
gest part that has fallen to my lot in 
modern drama. 

It has been said that Hannock is 
a degenerate, because he wishes to 
run off with Cicely, even after he finds 
out that she is his sister, But this is 
a curious case of misunderstanding on 


‘the part of some of the audience. If 


this were the only proof of degener- 


‘acy the part affords, Hannock would 


have to be put in a different category ; 
for when George Rand tells Hannock 


that Cicely, whom he has married an 


hour before, is his sister, Hannock 


does not believe it. He thinks it is 


only a ruse on the part of George to 


‘separate him from the girl he loves. 
‘And for this reason, Hannocks says 


that he will go away and take Cicely 
with him. But before he has time to 
do so, he is really convinced in his 
own mind, even though he does not 


‘openly admit it, that Cicely is his sis- 


ter. And when she comes into the 
toom, and George Rand is about to 
tell her the horrible truth, then, rath- 
er than let her suffer the agony of 
such a revelation, Hannock suddenly 


‘shoots her. This proves that Hannock 
‘Never would have taken her away to 
live with him, knowing her real rela- © 


tionship ; for the one comforting thing 


‘in the whole conception of the part is 
his desperate, hopeless love for his 


‘employer’s pure little sister. 
Some curious misunderstanding 
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has arisen, too, in regard to the shoot- — 
ing of Cicely. Even some of the crit- 
ics had the idea that Hannock tried 
to shoot George Rand, and that Cice- 
ly, getting in the way, was shot by 
accident. That is not the case. Han- 
nock shot Cicely purposely. If he had 
meant to shoot her brother, George 
Rand, he would have turned the pis-. 
tol on him after shooting the girl. 
There is nothing to prevent this. 


ii 


People occasionally say, too; that 
they do not think it consistent that 
the daughter of George Rand, Sr., 
should fall in love with Hannock, be- 
cause he is beneath her, and a weak- 
ling, and all that sort of thing; but 
such a tendency is the most ordinary 
thing in the world. One finds it in 
every class of society. You have only 
to look about you to discover number- 
less instances where a girl of good 
family has married beneath her, and 
vice versa; and we must remertiber . 
that, even if the idea that love is blind 
is out of date, the most modern of au- 
thorities assure us that it is a germ— 
and who can say when, where, how, 
or why a germ may get busy? 

Moreover, Cicely’s feeling is plainly 
depicted as a sisterly, if not an almost 
maternal, instinct of pity and protec- 
tion towards a friendless and unfor- 
tunate man. The fact that she does 
not recognize the difference between 
this emotion and love is amply ac- 
counted for by her youth and inexpe- 
rience. 

And, then, Hannock might have 
possessed many qualities calculated to 
charm so immature a judge of human 
nature and motives as Cicely. He had 
a brilliant, if sophistical, mind. This 
is shown by the clever way in which’ 
he followed up all the intricate machi- . 
nations of Rand the elder, and later 
of his son. The fact that he recog- 
nized that their methods were dishon- 
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est at least proves that he was not a 
moral idiot—he could distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong—and he did. 
Therefore, I class him as an unfor- 
tunate, a desperate weakling, rather 
than as a degenerate. His keen in- 
sight into his own rottenness as well 
as that of his associates, his bitterness 
over it all, his love for the girl—self- 


- ish and blind as it was—all make me 


hesitate so to brand him. And then, for 
one supreme moment, when he pre- 
fers his death and Cicely’s rather than 
let her pure mind be polluted by the 
revelation of the horrible complica- 
tion into which they have uncon- 
sciously become involved—surely 
there is something appealing and hu- 
man here. And degeneracy is seldom 
appealing, nor particularly human, 
either. But, being a weakling and un- 
dermined with drugs, the moment 
soon passes, and the character crashes 
_into a tumult and frenzy of selfishness 
and half-mad fear, and there is a grov- 
eling, sickening breaking down of 
what little of moral stamina remains 
in the man. 
if 


I have often been asked whether or 
not I made a study of dope-fiends in 
preparing for the character of Han- 
nock. No, I have seen some morphin- 
ists and know something about them, 
but I made no attempt to copy any 
type from real life, for the reason that 
I should never have been able to find 
one who had been moved by the same 
motives, and under the same condi- 
tions that govern Hannock’s actions. 

An actor has a sense of character, 
just as an artist has a sense of color, 
and a reporter a nose for news. While 
it is true that an actor, at all times 
and in all places, is studying life, char- 
acter, characteristics, etc., his imagi- 
mation must inform any specific char- 
acter if it is to be an artistic creation 
rather than a mere photographic 
copying of externals. 
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In the first act, I make H 
shabby, by contrast. He is seen then 
at his worst, because he is down and 
out. When he first comes on the stage, 
it is at a time when he has no money 
and no good clothes. He is starved, 
and is desperate for morphine. He 
can’t see that there is anything left in 
life for him, and he has forced himself 
into the home of Rand, the banker, to 
blackmail him out of two thousand 
dollars by threatening to print Rand’s 
letters to his (Hannock’s) mother, 
whom Rand has ruined, and thus 
show him up in his true colors to 
the town in which he figures as a 
highly respected citizen. P 

This is Hannock’s trump card. If 
he fails to win on this, he has made 
up his mind to shoot himself. But he 
wins, and thus gets a fresh start. He 
buys clothes, and, having enough 
money to indulge himself in mor- 
phine, loses some of his ‘hhaggardness 
—the trembling weakness being due 
to the lack of the drug. 

Dope fiends are different from 
drunkards, for these go unshaven and 
unwashed, are careless of their linen, 
and become generally slovenly. A 
man who takes morphine may get to 
looking shabby, through poverty, but. 
he will not necessarily be dirty and 
unkempt, as is the way with drunk- 
ards. 4 

if 

I am asked if the part of Hannock 
is difficult. I will at least admit it is 
difficult enough to keep me interest- 
ed in it every minute. The part is full ~ 
of stress and strain, because the cli-_ 
maxes keep piling up one upon the 
other. A murder is usually the most 
exciting point in such a scene, but 
scene goes on and on, even after Han-- 
nock has shot his sister. It is interest- 
ing not only to keep up to that high 
pitch, but to continue accelerating 
the intensity of it, for it is a long ~ 
scene. Even after Hannock loses 





‘mind for the moment and begins to 
gibber, the scene must be sustained 
by the writhings, the moanings, and 
the ravings of a mad man. All this, I 
say, is interesting and difficult. 

Physically, the scene would tax 
any actor; technically, it is difficult 
on account of the construction of the 
scene; and emotionally, the actor 
must run almost the entire gamut of 
the emotions, from the shrill scream 
of agony to the wail of heart-broken 
despair. Scorn, pleading, sarcasm, 
fierce invective, subtle insinuation, 
threats, poignant grief, maniacal fren- 
zy, laughter, tears, the moan of pain, 
' the raving of madness, and the gasp 

of convulsion—these and much more 
are there to grapple with. 

Then again, Hannock’s crucial 
scene begins at a high tension of ex- 
citement, which is always difficult for 
» an actor. Hannock is off the stage for 
_ over fifteen minutes before this scene 
in which he goes to pieces. He walks 
Straight into the tumult without any 
' Opportunity to prepare for it, and it is 
' not an easy matter to feel all this in 
a moment. 

The violent scene in itself, aside 
from the necessity of making myself 
| perfectly understood when in a fever 
of rage and excitement, is physically 
taxing, of course. But it does not wear 
me out particularly, as some persons 
seem to imagine. It makes my nose 
bleed occasionally and my knees a 
trifle wobbly after it is over, but I al- 
' ways feel as if I would like to have 
' another whack at it, just to see how 
far I could really go. I presume I 
Could continue playing this part for 
years at a stretch, if necessary. I hope 


it wont be. The strain of it would not 


wreck me, but if I were to play it for 

/ Very long at a time, I should prefer 

to go on tour, because there is then at 

Teast a change of audierices in the dif- 

ferent cities, which always excites the 

@ctor’s interest and lends a new im- 
s to inspiration. 
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In playing a character of this kind, 
there is always the danger of over- 
acting. I have to go so far that it 
would be very easy to go too far. In 
the whirlwind of passion, one is apt 
to be carried off one’s feet, but, of . 
course, I am not entirely submerged 
in the character. No one can be that. 

I recall playing with a man who en- 
tertained the foolish idea that he lost 
himself in his acting. We had a scene 
in which he had to choke me and he 
did so literally. I spoke to him about 
it, and he said he was so completely 
lost in the part that he couldn’t help — 
it. I told him that was piffle. He con- 
tended that it wasn’t, so the next 
night when he choked’ me, the busi- 
ness of my part directed that I should 
punch him, and I did, good and hard. 
He was completely cured of the habit 
of losing himself in his part. 

Since the announcement that I am 
to be starred next. season, I have re- © 
ceived a flood of plays for considera- 
tion, having characters of the yellow 
dog order—dope fiends, murderers, 
white-slave cadets, maniacs, and oth- 
ers equally pleasant—and in almost 
every case the author is at pains to 
tell me that the plot was written es- 
pecially to fit me. If I hadn’t a sense 
of humor, it would get on my nerves 
a bit, but then, many of Shakespeare’s 
characters were yellow dogs, and 
there is a yellow streak in any num- 


* ber of Ibsen’s characters, to name no 


other masters. 
ii 

When “The City” was first put on, 
there was a great deal of discussion 
about the frightful oath that Han- 
nock rips out when he is told that he 
is Cicely’s brother. Many persons 
telephoned. in to the Shubert offices 
saying that it should not be permitted, 
and some of our playwrights were in- 
sistent that it should be cut out, but 


I did not think so. It pitched the key 


for my work and I thought it should 
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- Temain. If the situation that called 
_ forth the oath is presentable, why not 
_ the oath? It seemed to me a distinc- 
- tion without a difference. Then, too, 
some of us thought that we had not 
_ the right to tamper with Fitch’s work, 
he not being here to speak for him- 
self. He wrote in that oath and the 
play was his creation, and we felt that 
we could not justly change it. So it 
remains, and it proves to be one of 
the big moments. 


: iti 


It has been said that the play is 


badly named—that the life is no more. 


of the city thah of the country town in 
the first act. But in my opinion the 
Name is appropriate. I do not think 
that Fitch meant to cast an unpleas- 


~ ant light on the city. He simply states 


’ a fact, as he sees it. He says in the 

play that the city brings out whatever 
is in a man. If he is worthy, the city 
proves it. If he is not, he will go un- 
der. But he does not infer that the city 
is necessarily a place of ruination for 
any one. To his mind the city is a 
touchstone, a test. 


pu 


ALM il 


To—“What were your feelings 
the opening night in New York, 
the audience arose and cheered you 
—I answered: Principally gratitude. 
First to God for whatsoever gifts He 
may have bestowed, next to Mr, 
Fitch and the Messrs. Shubert for 
the opportunity, then to my wife for 
many invaluable suggestions, to the 
public for its applause, to the critics — 
for their consideration, to my fellow- — 
players for their hearty co-operation, — 
and lastly to THE GREEN BOOK 
ALBUM for all of this wasted space. © 

In conclusion, there is one question 
I have not been asked but that has 
been repeatedly asked of my friends — 
and acquaintances, It is: “How does — 
this success affect him?” If I were to - 
answer that question I should say, 
“Very agreeably, thank you.” And I~ 
would like to add: If cruel fate has 
any more of such in store for me m 
the future, I shall strive to my utter- 
most to assimilate it. 
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THE AUTHOR of the following, whose anon 
known and widely circulated daily newspapers. 


‘critic of one of America’s best 


ity is obviously necessary, is the dramatic 
The article, 


it is believed, will be read with no less interest by the members of the dramatic profes- 


sion than by the lay public. 


HERE are two things in retrospec- 

tion, after an experience of a dozen 

years, which amaze a sincere dra- 
Matic critic: First, how he ever did it; 
second, how he ever got away with it. 
By a “sincere dramatic critic,” I mean 
one who is CAPABLE of making real anal- 
no matter what he tells the pub- 
ic; one who is CAPABLE Of knowing his 
own opinion when he has formed it. 

Of course, only a very intellectual 
and piercingly logical dramatic critic 
knows how his own opinion was formed 
—whether by his wife, the charm of the 
Star, the unseen mesmerism of the au- 
thor and stage-director, the press-agent 
(who, when he came round with the 
photographs, last Tuesday, annoyed the 
critic by telling him how good the show 
Was going to be and how little he per- 
Sonally cared about any critic’s opin- 
ion), or the manager’s handshake ever 

“awaiting him at the door on a “first- 
hight,” or by the perpetually arising do- 
Mestic problem of his own Office, when 


the circulation or advertising manager 
goes to the mat with the managing-ed- 
itor over something the critic has, or 
has not (yet), written, or by the critic’s 
own unbiased judgment. The critic who 
has reached the place where he can form 
unbiased judgments has attained Nir- 
vana. The critic who has got to the place 
where he can ExPRESS unbiased. judg- 
ments—is no longer on a newspaper. 

Before taking up all that lies behind 
the critic’s two retrospective wonder- 
ments—How He Did It, and How He 
Got Away With It—let me describe 
briefly the several types of persons who 
become and continue to be dramatic crit- 
ics; for many are taken, some get left, 
and a few remain to typewrite out their 
dozen seasons. 


Just Two Kinds of Critics 


THERE are few who desire seriously 
to pursue dramatic criticism as a profes- 
sion. The rarest among these is he who 
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has both the natural temperament and 
artistic fitness for the position that the 
naturally gifted actor has for the stage 
(and, of course, the gift of writing). 
This is the type that makes a sterling 
feputation and whose opinions carry 
weight; he may be, and is, sometimes 
wrong. He always has more to con- 
tend with than any other kind of 
critic, because his natural gifts for ac- 
curate discernment of true motive, feel- 
ing, and true delineation of the same, 
carry with them the naturally accom- 
panying gift of honesty. The “true 
zrtist” is always “true” to his work; 
so is the true critic. It is inevitable, born 
in him; he cannot help it. I said he is 
“rare.” 

The most frequent type is a corollary 
to the limelight seekers of the stage— 
the type who desires to be seen of men, 
to figure in the public gaze, to be known 
—so that when he enters the crowded 
lobby of.a theatre on a firsf-night the 
up-to-date young man who keeps the 
cigar-stand next door can say to the 
head-waiter from the “Tavern :” 

_- “There goes Budson of the Morning 
Cail. Great little writer. Know him?” 

“Sure! he’s in my place every night. 
He’s the critic, all right! all right!’ 

He lives to read his name appended 
to his stuff in the paper every morning. 
What he says, even to himself, is only 
important because of his signature. His 
own personality possesses him, almost 
to the exclusion of stage, author, and 
star. The play and the acting are note- 
worthy solely because they enable him 
to write personal impressions of them. 
You read three articles of his and you 
know—if you have discernment suffi- 
cient to perceive the side of a house— 
that he has the starring “bug;” and, to 
him, as to most “stars,” all that matters 
is his role. 

This is no merely frivolous assertion. 
The positive and actual, however unde- 
tected, hypnotism of the morning signa- 
ture in expanded type has been the 
mental, physical, and moral ruin of 
more than a few (hundred) bright 
youths who started at the game with an 
ounce or two of honest purpose and a 
business-college lad’s ability to hit the 


high places with a typewriter. When _ 


hi 
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they come under that spell, they are the : 
easy prey of every ravening lion 


insinuating microbe in the whole arti- 


ficial world of theatre and café. When 
gouty egotism attacks his intellect, even 
the running feet.of a poet halt and lim 
and, as the starring critic is no poet, 
is hobbled usually before he has learned — 
to walk! 

All the other types of critics are vari- 
ants of the latter ; so that there are real- 
ly two classes: 4, ¢., the born or fit kind, 
which are rare; and the egotists, which « 
are the common, or garden, critics, 
These two classes contain those who de- 
liberately seek and desire the “job” and — 
stay with it. But there are others. Yes, 
indeed—as every critic knows to his — 
cruel pain and sorrow! 


* 
, 


Anybody as Critic 


THERE is no other department of a 
newspaper which every reporter in the 
office gets a chance to fill at least once 
during his career. But everybody from 
the office-boys’ “Captain” to the man- — 
aging-editor has “done  dramatics” 
somewhere, sometime. If a green cub 
were idle for an hour or so, no sane 
“Boss” would tell him to take charge of 
the Art department and do a little sketch 
of some important person for to-mor- 
row’s paper. No sane “Boss” would say 
to the sporting-editor, “Here, Van, 
we've got no one to cover the. De — 
Puyster bridesmaids lily-of-the-valley 
luncheon. I wish you’d be society-editor 
for us to-day.” Nor to the fireman: 
“Tim, turn me out an editorial on our 
relations with Germany.” Nay more, he 
would not think that he, himself, was 
capable of filling the society-editor’s po- 
sition, or the artist’s, or perhaps some 
of the other, “specials” on the papef. 
But he is convinced that anybody at all 
ean be a dramatic critic; and everyone 
else in the office thinks the same. This is 
the condition of thought in the editorial 
department; in the business office of 
the paper obtains the bullet-proof con- 
viction that dramatic criticism must a 
shall be all honey lest the advertismg 
theatres should be annoyed. i 

This is the sweet, congenial, inspit- 


ing atmosphere into which the critic 
a 4 ; 





ters every day, between his review of 
this morning—which they have all read 
_—and the one he is to write to-night. 


A Day With the Critic 


HERE is a fair sample of what the 
writer has experienced many a time and 


oft. 
Enters the “local room” at a comfort- 


able hour in the afternoon—say about - 


_2:30—which means that the critical 
night-ow! has breakfasted, properly clad 
himself, and shaved without having had 
to do it in an abnormal rush. He has 
also had time to glance over his “stuff” 
in the morning paper and—we will 
make this a good day—is well content 
with the accuracy with which his. article 
has been reproduced. The printers have 
given Miss Hattie Williams “sparkling 

“truth” instead of “sparkling teeth,” and 
the petite ingenue has “the grace of a 
Gazzole ;” of course, if he were not in- 
ured, he might be at least momentarily 
disconcerted to read that “Manager 
Blanko’s latest protégé, Miss June 
Lavarre, is a beautiful demi-monde.” 
But he remembers that he called her a 
beautiful “demi-blonde;” and, anyway, 
he is so used to having the typesetters 
know more about theatrical conditions 
than he does, that their corrections no 
longer greatly ruffle his equanimity. 
There are no other errors in his stuff; 
the rest, barring a lost comma or two, 
is as he wrote it. Yes; this is indeed 


good day! ; 
Suggestions from the Office-Boy 


HE ENTERS his office, therefore, at 
2:30, at peace with the world. He 
speaks kindly to the lion’s whelp who 

lards the outer door, if one may so 

iplingize the boy who sits in the hall 
and demands “namun business” of all 
unknowns who would pass within. 

“Say!” exclaims the lion’s whelp, “I 
‘went to see that show down to the Bijou 
last night—y’know the drammer with 
the big fight ’n the dark—the one you 
ge to a brown gravy las’ Monday? 
oad y, sa-ay! That’s a coop show. I liked 
“Glad you enjoyed it, Jimmie” is 
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given as the only possible answer, and 
John L. Criticus is on his way. ee 
He nods a greeting to anyone who is — 
unbusy enough to catch his eye, and 
goes straight to the mail-box. As usual 
there are a dozen or more letters, cir- 
culars, and what-nots, for Mr. Criticus. 
He is about to enter his sanctum and 
peruse them peacefully at his desk, 
when he collides with the city-editor, 
who is returning from the managing- 
editor’s private office, whither he has 


‘been to learn whether Roosevelt’s ut- 


terances at Cairo, Egypt, or Taft’s ut- 
terances at Lincoln, Neb., or the utter- 
ances of a dying embezzler at Sing Sing, 
shall occupy the first column of the 
front page to-morrow morning. (The 
embezzler wins.) 

“Say,” says that worthy, “I heard the 
boss say he wants to see you. They are 
having some trouble over that notice of 
yours.” ; 

“Well, if your intelligent and high- 
salaried type-setters and proof-readers 
don’t know. that there sometimes is a 
difference—only a shade perhaps, but 
still a difference, Mahoney—between a 
demi-blonde and the—er—phrase they 
so unblushingly substituted—/J can 
hardly be held accountable. I am merely 
a critic; I am not supposed to know 
anything.” 

“T guess that’s right, John—and you 
sure do fill the bill! Great critic you are 
—I don’t think! Here you go and re- 
view that show last night and give the 
cast pretty near all the honey you can 
smear on ’em, and never say a darn 
word about the best feature in the whole 
show—the best feature!” 


The City-Editor’s Friend 


JOHN L, CRITICUS is mystified, 

“What was that ?” he asks. 

“Why, when Georgie McGinnis did 
that sandal dance in the second act—” 

“But that was Lily Wheat’s special- 
ty; she’s been doing it in vaudeville. 
The man only assisted.” 

“Well, I couldn’t see anything to it 
but Georgie, myself, and our whole 
party said the same thing. He married 
a girl from New Rochelle—friend of 
my wife’s; she was with us last ‘night 





_ Spear in ‘Julius Cesar.’ Say, did you 
_ know he’d acted in Shakespeare ?” 
~ “No, I didn’t.” 

“You're a wonder! I suppose you 
didn’t know he was married, either ?” 

“Nope.” 

“Suffering cats, Criticus, but you're 
the limit! How d’ye hold your job, any- 
way? Wish to Gawd / could draw down 
good money for not knowing a thing 
about my job.” 

John L. becomes very slightly ruffied. 
He retorts mildly: 

“See here, Mahoney, I am a Dramat- 
ic Critic—whatever you may think to 
the contrary. And a dramatic critic is 
not.a census-taker. It does not concern 
me in a business way whom Mr. Georgie 
M’Ginnis is married to this season; and, 
personally, I don’t give a—can of ashes. 
Knowing: how many wives an actor has 
had and their names, and whom they 
are married to now, is no part of criti- 

-cism.” ‘ 

“Well, you needn’t get sore about it. 
I thought maybe you'd like to interview 
Georgie, or write him up, for a Sunday 
feature. He kind o’ hinted that he’d like 
it and I said I'd pass it up to you.” 

“All right, Mahoney,” Criticus an- 
swers, vaguely. “I'll put it up to the 
boss.” 


+ 


ings up to the boss in such a 
way that the boss surely turns them 
down. Primitive cunning and the im- 
Stinct for self-preservation have taught 
him that tridc—else his columns would 
be a hundred per cent worse than they 
are. 

An office-boy, in answer to a certain 
bell, runs madly past him and into the 
boss’ sanctum and comes dashing back 
breathless. 

“Boss wants to see you!” he gasps. 

For only one man do the office-boys 
move like auto-cars; there is one sum- 
mons that transforms them from the 
Seven Sleepers into streaks of light- 
ning and gusts of windy breath. 

“All right!” says Criticus. 

Stil with his mail in his hand he 
moves on, this time towards the only 
man who is really over him, é. ¢., the 


Among other things he is an adept at 
tting t 


oo The city-editor has 
jurisdiction over the dramatic 
ment; that fact helps some, if not much, 
Closeted with the boss is the business- 
manager, who is over-lord of the adver- 
tising and circulation departments, The 
clouds of worry hang over the latter's 
brow and evidences of an i 
commercial spirit, a nature wounded in 
its tenderest point, are conspicuous if 
the atmosphere. The boss, who knows 
the business-manager of old, is less 
turbed. Criticus knows practically all 
that will be said, « ¢., the nature of the 
complaint and the tenor of the 
ments and the inevitable . conclusion 
which might be expressed thusly: 
“Well, of course, we don’t know any- 
thing about dramatic criticism or the 
theatre or the actors; and of course you 
are the only. one in the office who does 
know, but—but—oh, h—!” : 
In spite of all the tact and diplomacy 
of the critic (and in this scene he al- 
ways tries to walk lightly on the eggs) 
the two lofty Powers will have faintly 
sensed, if not clearly seen, their own ig- 
norance; and their feelings towards 
Criticus will be one of pain if not ran- 
cor. 


The Business-Manager Butts In 


THE boss begins. 

“There has been some protest made 
to the business office about your stuff 
this week—” 

“Protest !” the business-manager clips 
in. “I should say! Blanco’s advertising” 
man comes round from the Bijou and 
wants to take out his ad! He says as 
how Blanco’s crazy mad that you called 
this Lavarre girl fancy names; he says 
he always runs clean shows so as the 
police can come every night if they 
want to—” ‘ie. 

“It’s up to the printers,” Criticus 
says, wearily. “I called her a half 
blonde. I could have said blondine with-” 
out being prosecuted for perjury.” 

“Then there’s some dissatisfaction Te 
garding yesterday’s showing,” says the 
boss. 

“Nazimova in ‘The Master Builder. 
But that was a good notice.” 

“I don’t care what the show was 
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sre’s no complaint from the—this Naz 
person. The trouble is that you gave 
them the preference over ‘Who Got His 
Goat?’ ” ; 

“But that’s only a cheap farce! The 
Nazimova opening is a dramatic event. 
Besides there’s the play—a master- 
piece !” 

“They aren’t doing half the advertis- 
-ing the other fellow’s doing. Criticus, 
_ you've got to can that highbrow stuff of 
_yours, You’re in wrong, man, all the 

way round. A newspaper is a commer- 
' cial institution—just the same as a bar- 
ber shop, exactly—” 
' “Motto, ‘We Shave the Public,’” 
Criticus puts in artlessly, and avoids 
he glacial eye of the boss, who is never 
pleased when subordinates carry his 
suggestions, of this sort, to their logical 
- conclusion—aloud. 
~ “The object of the dramatic depart- 
'ment,” the boss continues (just as if 
_ Criticus had not heard, this story at least 
“fifteen times per month for fifteen 
“years) is to hold our advertisers and, 
secondly, to amuse our readers and to 
_ give them the news of the theatre enter- 
tainingly without offending anyone at 
all. Criticism’ is out of place in a news- 
“paper; the public doesn’t read it— 
| doesn’t care for it. The importance of 
the theatre is very much over-rated in 
these days—papers give a great deal too 
- much space to it. There is comparatively 
speaking very little interest in the thea- 
tre. J never go myself; and if I didn’t 
have to read this paper through every 
“day I’d never read a line of dramatics. 
‘See the point ?” 
_ The point is that here is an egotistical 
individual who cannot conceive of tastes 
ifferent from his own. 
- Yes, Criticus does see the point! 
Years of experience have trained him to 
See it. Proprietors and publishers may 
change and sell; editors may come and 
g0, but ignorance and conceit spring 
ernal in the human breast—if a man- 
@ging-editor’s breast can be called “hu- 
Man.” Criticus nods, therefore, and with 
eeling. 


Art and the “Boss” 


“NOW,” the boss continues, “there 
’t above three hundred people in 


the city who know anything about Ib- 
sen, and most of those three hundred 
are highbrow poseurs. They don’t care 
about that old gloomy Swede; and these 
Bowery actresses are only a passing fad. 
There isn’t one of them that’s made as 
much money as Maxine. Elliott or 
Marie Cahill. There isn’t one of them — 
that’s as famous right now, to-day, as 
Evelyn Thaw—except perhaps Maude 
Adams.” He mentions these names to 
show Criticus that he is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the subject. 

“And she’s not a Bowery actress,” 
says Criticus, in spite of himself. 

“Weil! there you are!” says the boss, 
triumphantly. “Now, ‘Who’s Got His 
Goat?’ is a fast French farce, probably 
pretty raw and will have a long run. 
The public wants that sort of thing; © 
it’s interested in that kind of show. — 
That sort of farce and vaudeville are 
the only real successes in the show busi- 
ness, They’re the shows I attend; 
they’re the shows everybody attends, for 
pleasure. Nobody goes to seé this— 
Nazeemain, an Ibsen play, for pleasure! 
Believe me, I know. You want to get in 
touch with the people, feel the pulse of 
the public, and write what it wants to 
read—gossip, chit-chat about actors, lit- 
tle paragraphs like this: ‘Billie Burke 
has two little flossy-fluffy dogs. One’s 
name is Yum-Yum. Guess what she 
calls the other one!’ See? And always 
cater to our big advertisers. These are 
the points essential to success—essen- 
tial. Better cover the farce to-night and 
give it a column. If it’s pretty ‘blue’ 
just bear their ad. in mind, and you 
wont feel too censorious. We want that 
ad. to keep up all season.” 


The Critic’s Mail 


CRITICUS proceeds to his own cor- 
ner, opens his desk and sets to work— 
first, on his mail, Three-fourths of his 
letters are typewritten items from the 
press-agents at the theatres, most of 
them intended for the Sunday paper. 
Four out of every five go into the waste- 
basket. There is a letter from Maymye 
Montressor, effusively thanking him for 
his kind notice of her “work” and say- 
ing that she will send a photo just as* 
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soon as her little Pommeranian dog ar- 
tives, when she means to have some 
taken. 
Criticus is puzzled till he comes to the 
postscript : 
I am the third from the end. 
Then he remembers that he has said: 


The chorus at the Liberty is well 
drilled; it is even beautiful. 


Maymye is evidently a member of 
that chorus—‘the third from the end.” 
She has appropriated his line of praise, 
she thanks him for his kind notice of 
her “work!” 

Next is an anonymous letter from 
someone who says: 

_I am not acquainted with that dis- 

tinguished actor and first-water come- 

dian, Mr. Julian Jackson, who, in his 
honored lifetime upon America’s 
boards, has made thousands laugh, 
but I am a lover of fair play; and as 

a reader and extensive advertiser in 

your paper I protest against your un- 

fair criticisms of this fine actor’s work 
in the “Spotted Lily Burlesque 
‘Show’— 


What need of reading more? 

Criticus understands that somewhere 
in the-paper has appeared a line unflat- 
tering to Mr. Jackson, written by one 


of Criticus’ assistants who has dropped : 


in at the ten-twenty-thirt’ recently in 
search of amusing items—and to show 
the house manager that if he only keeps 
a ten-line ad. in long enough he may get 
a facetious paragraph some day, which 
would advertise his theatre, whether it 
pleases the road-show passing through 
it or not. 

The letter of course is written by 
Julian Jackson himself; no one else 
knows*he is on earth. 

There is another letter, in a splashing 
handwriting, from a very young star of 
no talent but some looks and possessing 
a “backer.” She enthuses fragrantly 
over his non-committal remarks; pre- 
tending to see therein all the advice, 
caution, and encouragement necessary 
to shape her career into a great success ; 
in fact, all she may attain in the future 
she will owe to him and—wont he come 
to tea on Thursday and have a long 


chat and tell her all her faults? (But, 


mind, he is not to interview her, for she 
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is quite sure that the public has 
enough of her already. ) z 
Criticus cuts off the signature an 
puts it aside for his little sister, who 
collecting stage autographs and is at the 
age when every actress seems to her of 
fame undying. Then he types “regrets” 
to Miss “Star,” alleging rush of work, 
but may he come next week? He will 
telephone her later and fix an hour, 
This, too, is the device of cunning and 
the word of craft, with self-preservation 
as its object. She will wait for him 
*phone—and she will wait! 


Beware of the Manager 


AND the rest of his mail? A sober 
and sincere word of thanks from an ac. 
tress who is grateful to him for under- 
standing what she was trying to do with 
a certain réle. That letter rewards Criti- 
cus for much labor and sorrow and the 
pickayunities of his official life. 

There is a note from a tactful and 
guileful manager, who thinks his show 
was not treated fairly and invites Criti- 
cus, “old sport,” to lunch with him to- 
morrow and fight it out. Criticus, let us 
hope, recognizes this most subtle enemy 
of critical integrity. The manager who 
is good-humored over bad notices and, 
likes “you, me boy, all the better for 
saying what you think,” and wants to 
chum with you like a real human being” 
—well, he is the primal serpent in the 
apple-tree. And it is the same old piece” 
of fruit he is offering you. The Eden 
snake declared that the apple would 
make Eve know both good and evil, 
but its real effect was to make her un 
able to know the: difference between 
good and evil. Beware, O Criticus, of 
the manager who comes with fruity 
friendship; bite not! He will get your 
critical faculties so apple-jacked 
you'll never know a good show from 
bad one at his theatre. There is. many 
a man writing dramatics who, to be hom= 
est with his readers; should start 
his notices like this: < 

Coney Belles is a great show. How 
do I know? Because the manager lets — 
me call him Charlie. ae 

Interviewing actors has also a great 
danger concealed beneath its p 
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and small talk.To get a good inter- Pray. Heaven the playwright sees not - 
must coax your quarry down this “Confession,” recognizes his letter, 

ut of the distant branches of high art and in his indignation gives both him- 

plain earth; you must get him on a_ self and me away! ; 
an basis ere he will pour out his 

sart to you in emotional paragraphs of A Drama of Silence 

good copy.” And what a base churl 

s he, and oh how sharper than a ser- PERHAPS there is another letter 

ent’s tooth, etc., if the critic writes un- from another dramatist enclosing a 
orably of the actor who once fed him “Scenario” for Criticus’ approval. 


a cigar, a drink, and a life-story! 


The Scenario Fiend 


LET us return to Criticus’ mail, for 


ere is more yet. 


There is a letter from a budding 


aeterlinck who says: 


I am sending you herewith the 
manuscript of my best play for you to 
tead and criticize; and I hope that be- 
sides liking my play you will be able 
to interest some manager to produce 
it. I would prefer Charles Frohman, 
as he seems to be pretty well known. 

My play is the fifth I have written 
- and deals with mental telepathy like 

- “The -Witching Hour,” only, in my 

third act I make the hero stand with 

his back to the audience and silently 
suggest to the villain to put down the 
gun. He says no word; nor does the 
_yillain. But the latter quietly puts the 

n in his pocket and sits down and 

looks at the audience in a 
- questioning manner, not knowing that 
he has received the suggestion from 
¢ hero. 

No one knows what has happened 
' as the curtain falls. It is a mystery. 

In the last act the hero explains that 

he saved his life by silently suggest- 

ing to the villain not to kill him. 

' The villain, clad in an evening suit 

and handcuffed between two police- 

men, says to the hero, 
“Do you know what you are?” 
‘The hero answers, “No.” 
“Then,” says the villain, “I will tell 
you. You are the Telepathic Marvel 
Of the age!” 


» es 


CURTAIN 


This is an absolutely original idea 
and had never been done. It would be 
“sure to make a great hit, 

~ When you have secured a mariager 
for this play, which is called “Saved 
by Suggestion,” I will send you my 
Other dramas and plays to read. I 
will; of course, pay you liberally out 
of the money I make from the play 
for securing Mr, Frohman’s interest. 
hough personally unknown to you, 
you can rely on me. ; 


Here is one I received one day: 


Dear Sir: : 

I enclose Scenario or synopsis of 
my play “The White Wreath.” -I will 
call later and get your criticism. in 


person. 
SCENARIO 


Act I.—Heroine sitting sewing. En- 
ter her father. He sits down. She 
threads her needle again and they be- 
gin to talk. A pause. They talk again. 
Enter her mother. She sits. They all 
three talk. The father has a sudden 
thought. He tells them what it is and 
exits hurriedly. Poor father. . 

Act Ii—Same scene, except that the 
door is now open. The heroine ‘enters 
to put away her sewing. She is weep- 
ing bitterly. The hero enters suddenly 
through the open door. She faints. A 
long pause. She comes to and finds 
the hero wiping away her tears as 
fast as she sheds them. She continues 
weeping till the curtain falls. 

Acr III.—The garden, moonlight. 
The heroine enters to pick flowers. 
She picks a rose, then a violet. She 
gives the rose to her father, who en- 
ters hurriedly, having been on a long © 
journey. He takes it. She gives the 
violet to her mother, who leads the 
youngest child by the hand. She takes 
it. Smiling sweetly in her white mus- 
lin gown, the heroine plucks lilies-of- 
the-valley while everyone is silent, 
Enter the hero on horseback. The 
steed is restive so he dismounts and 
falls at the heroine’s feet. While he is 
kneeling there in silence she finishes 
plucking the lilies-of-the-valley and 
weaves them into a garland that just 
fits his head. She places it on his 
brow. “See Edgar! It is “The White 
Wreath!’ ” 

CURTAIN 


P. S—No word must be spoken 
while she is weaving the wreath. Let 
silence tell the tale. 


Silence is still telling the tale, I im- 
agine, as I have seen no notice of the 
production anywhere of “The White 
Wreath.” 
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An Honest Critic, Etc.’ 


AS A last named experience, let us 
contemplate the honest Criticus resist- 
mg opener forms of bribery, though he 
is, after all, rarely approached in the 
overt manner. Dishonesty offers its 
bribes to dishonesty, and to weakness, 
which it believes to be corruptible. But 
it seldom offers to bribe honesty because 
it generally recognizes honesty and is 
afraid of it. Yet there are times when 
it errs in its diagnosis. 

There are times. when managers and 
players offer tidy little sums in cold 
cash for a “boost ;” the managers do this 
more often than the players. They find 
that the Criticus of our story is a 
“fool ;” he wont sell his space in the pa- 
per to manager or player. This belief 
that bribery is essential to success is per- 
geen by dishonest critics, to-day. 

e worst phase of this error is not that 
the paid critic gives the bad actor a good 
notice; but that he will not give the 

90d actor—or even the great artist— 
just recognition of his art (the fruition 
of laborious years and humble consecra- 
tion) unless the artist or his manager 
first greases the critical palm. Ruskin 
remarks, in some such connection as 
this, that the Judas instinct creeps in 
among the disciples of Art not to do 
murder—for it recognizes that Art is 
immortal and cannot be slain—but: to 
traffic in its holiness and to make cap- 


ital out of its immortality by sellin 
again and again for petty personal pre 
its, ; 
Is honest Criticus a “fool” for re 
ing to sell his artistic conscience? 
would seem so. Why not traduce 
talents for money at the theatrical man’ 
behest, when he has to traduce 
every other day or so for nothing, 
obedience to the over-lords of his pap 
The over-lords are often the publis 
or managing-editor and the busin 
manager; they know nothing about art 
in the theatre and care less. The only 
truth and the only lie many of them are. 
concerned about are the truth and the 
lie that are libelous under the law. The 
dollar-chasers among them have all the 
fear that accompanies a merely com 
mercial effort and aim. Let a peevish 


‘manager threaten to remove a twenty: 


line ad—and these particular over-lords 
of the press are on their marrow-bones 
- There are publishers who have been 
known to say: : 
“Take out your ad. and be d—!” 
Which of course so frightened the 
manager that he didn’t dare take it out. 
As it frequently goes, however, it isa 
game of one small man’s fear against 
another small man’s fear, and the best 
bluffer wins. Incidentally, they are often 
either breaking the heart—if honest— 
or corroding the soul—if weak—of 
John L. Criticus ; and incidentally mak- 
ing a goat of the public. 3 











SARE 


1 JONES 


+ 


HAT pretty pink boy—yuh seen “Well, what of ’im?” she growled, 
*im—the one with the crépe shirt sleepily unpillowing her elaborately 
an’ the Willy Mawris tie. He’s groomed head from a hand-satchel © 
on the platfawn now shakin’ his and stretchily disposing a pair of pat- 
is.” ent leather pumps and a blue silk 
Hattie yawned. ankle on the hard bench of The June- 
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tion waiting-room. “Darn yuh, Stella, 
yuh oughtto be pulled fur ‘cheatin’ a 
party outa their legitimit slumbers.” 

“Considable of ’im, dear,” pursued 
the amiable damsel by whom she had 
been aroused. “He’s a new recruit to 
the show business, an’ he’s beatin’ it 
in to Chicago on the same train as us. 
He’s a hick from Hicksville awright, 
. an’ I already got his number, which 


ken surely be cashed fur a real feed. 


in the dining-car.” 

Hattie assumed an upright posture 
with alacrity. 

“Lemme git my lamps on this 
rube,” she said, sauntering over to 
the depot window. 

“What do yuh think of ’im?” asked 
Stella, when the victim of her wiles 
had passed a time or two. 

Hattie shrugged her lissom shoul- 
ders. 

“T think yuh oughtto be run in fur 
a cradle snatcher, dear,” she reproved. 
“Chicago wont do a thing to that 
sprout! He’d bettah make arrange- 
ments to ship hisself home nights fur 
his mommer to tuck ’im in bed. 
What's his graft?” 

“Grand opera—or musical comedy 
—juvenile, at a pinch,” informed Stella 
with unction. “Yuh should hear his 
conversashun; it’s a spasm. I seen 
"im eyein’ me while I was checkin’ 
my theayter trunk; so I went up an’ 
ast ’im if he knowed of a restrong 
handy. We et togethah an’ he carried 
my suitcase ovah like a little tin 
gent.” 

“Where’s he from?” 

“Escanaba, Mich. He’s got a letter 
to the musical director o’ the Claborn 
Opera Company, now playin’ Chi- 
cago, wrote by the tenor o’ his church 
choir that obliged as a soldier in ‘The 
Hugginutts’ onct.” 

Hattie gazed upon the young pe- 


destrian with interest. “A strong cup. 


0’ tea for hisn!” she commented. “It’s 
a wonder he wasn’t scairt o’ your 
vampire clothes, dear.” 
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“Thanks fur the compliment,” 
plied her companion acrimonious} 
“which the same’s in no danger g’ 
bein’ said about the buncha dene 
ment store junk yuh got on, daw- 
ling!” With this off her mind, $ 
dimpled complacently. “I’m the d 
yer cree in dress, an’ he knowed 
she added, modestly. 

“I’m supprised ’t his folks ’d a 
im away from home,” disregz 
Hattie, her eyes still following 
young man. 

“Oh, they didn’t wanta,” Stella gi 
gled, “but he thinks show folks is t 
reggilar pious people. His mom 
was third cousin o’ Richud Mansfield, 
an’ the manager o’ the Escanaba the- 
ayter told ’im it was all piffle about 
troupers bein’ immoral an’ disholute, 

Hattie lifted her eyebrows expre: 
sively. 

“Encore forthe class historian, 
she observed. “Yuh suttenly aint been 
wastin’ your time, dawling; but, um 
dah the circumstances, I think it’d 
a libral educashun fur your friend te 
be favored with an introducshun 
me.” 

Stella repaired 4 to the platform in 
search of her recruit, while Hattie. 
stared introspectively down the 
straight, shimmering ribbon of t 
railroad tracks. To one side lay | 
unclapboarded pickle factory and t 
dusty dip of a country road; on t 
other rolled away an arid stretch | 
stubble field. 

Hattie sighed and bit a hang-call 

“Seems like somebody was wi 
a coise on a pusson t’ git ‘em 
stepped in a Gawd forsaken joint 
this!” she wailed. “My hull life’s 
ran through in e-pochs 0’ choo 
waits.” 

She sighted Stella approaching ¢ 
callow youth. 

“M-m-m,” she decided, “an int 
in’ lookin’ kid—fur a Sunday-s¢ 
picnic. I wisht Stella was in b 
Them lemon-colored cream f 





mall town Harolds.” 
She clasped the hand of the embar- 
sed protégé in a politician’s grip. 
“How d’yuh do,” she said, making 
om on the seat beside her. “It’s a 
pleasure t’ meet someone t’ 
off a party’s wait in this cussed 
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old hole. Though I don’t s’pose intro- 
ducshuns is rekwired, seein’ we're all 
in the business, I may say’t Stella an’ 
me’re the Rialto Sisters, jus’ finished 
September time as them Komedy 
Kids ovah the Orpheum cirkit, an’ 
now on our way to join Price’s big 
show on the western wheel, signed 





fur a refined speshalty in the olio an’ 
soubrette parts in the openin’ bur- 
lesque.” 

The finale of this information suf- 
fused the stripling’s cheek with a 
flush and furrowed Stella’s benign 
brow into a frown. 

Hattie saw that she was in bad. 

“I—I thought,” he stammered to 
Stella, “it was musical comedy you 
said.” 

“Which it is, or the same thing to 
it,” put in Hattie, glibly. “They is 
othah attracshuns besides pins in bur- 
‘esque nowadays. Some o’ us galls ken 
uncage voices that'd be a _ real 
strengthener to any show. But yuh 
aint told me your monacher yet.” 

He looked at her bewilderedly, as 
if she had demanded a police record. 

“It’s Varnum, Archie Varnurn,” 
Stella supplied. “Mistah Varnum’s 
got a cute name, jus’ cut out fur a 
billboard.” 

“Well, kid, I hope yuh git it there,” 
said Hattie, cordially; “an’ you're 
likely to, if you’re in soft with the 
Claborn people. Stella tells me yuh 
got a contrack with ’em.” 

“Why no, I haven’t, not exactly,” 
he explained, with a puzzled glance at 
her informant; “but I’ve a letter’ of in- 
troduction to their musical director, 
and—Miss Sackville says she has 
friends in the company who will see 
that my voice is given a try-out. Then 
I guess it’ll be easy money.” 

“So that’s the ticket!” whistled 
Hattie, softly, ignoring a volley of ad- 
monitory winks from Stella. 

“She has been very kind,” contin- 
ued the boy, “to take an interest in 
me. I was told at home how I might 
find professional people selfish and 
jealous; but that’s been proven false 
already.” : 

A quizzical smile compressed the 
corners of Hattie’s mouth, She re- 
frained from meeting the.perturbed 
glance of her stage sister. 

“Stella Sackville’s one large-heart- 
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ed gall,” she observed, evenly, 

ast her pardin fur playin’ up sta 
wisht I could do somepin’ fur yuh 
self; but I’ve nevah been acquai 
with no one at the theayter whe 
them Claborns ’re playin’ ’ceptin’ 
doorkeeper. Take your noive an’ y 
high A in with yuh an’ you’ll 1 
your feet. Evah had any experi 

“I was Haman once in a cant 
confessed the modest neophyte, 
sang the Toreador song with 
Bankers’ Minstrels. The Escar 
paper had a piece in about me bein 
a second Riccardo Martin. I’ve got 
my notices with me. Maybe 
would like to see them?” 

“Yes, I would,” said Hattie, pullin 
a sober face. “Stella, quit that coug 
in’; your voice’ll git so rawr yuh 
sing a note.” 

Hattie inspected the press clippin 
with one eye, while with the other-sh 
appraised the person of the lad f 
Escanaba. He was of medium he 
or below, with timid blue eyes < 
sensitive mouth that: even now flu 
tered nervously over his experience 
in encountering two live actresses 
there was no room for a sing 
breath in his flat chest, and his sp 
ing voice was vague and colorless as” 
his personality. His tones, Hattie 
cided, wouldn’t run a -healthy o 
in describing a murder. She har 


’ back his notices thoughtfully. 


“They’re the reggilar high bro 
stuff,” she said, without a trace of t 
mocking grin that had at first abash 
him. “The guy that wrote ’em 
suttenly sling his musical persiflag 

“Yes,” supplemented Stella, in 
best manner, “an’ them provini 
critics frekwently nails the real t 
in talent. I’ll allus remembah my tse 
notices I got from a dear boy out 
Muscatine.” 

Archie Varnum’s homesick 5 
thrilled with a sudden spasm of 
dence, as he beheld the encour 
faces of the redoubtable sisters. 





me,” he asked, earnestly, “I 

so little about opera companies 

iil they put me in minor roles at 

? And do you know what they 

id pay ? I’m leaving a seventy-dol- 

¢ job in the drug-store, and, though 

teacher advises the step, I have 

n a little afraid I shouldn’t pick up 
good money right away.” 

“Who is your teacher?” Hattie 

ded. 

“Carlo Dolson. Maybe you've heard 

“of him. He gives recitals every year 

in Detroit, and last winter he had his 

h concert company out for the Cen- 

tral Lyceum Bureau. I’ve taken of 

him four years, and now he admits 

s taught me all he knows, and with 

temperament and voice he feels I 

‘Ought to go forth into a larger field. 

‘He says I'll find encouragement in the 


‘city and inspiration from fellow ar- 


vay 


‘tists, and my organ will grow with my 


ower to move audiences. Have you 
have you found it so?” 
“Did he tell you all that?” queried 
ttie, with a twinkle. “It’s rathah a 
ge order; but he’s got the right 
jea—though it’s been my experience 
ijiences is infrekwently moved ex- 
tin’ by a derrick ‘r a wiggle 


“All artists is good scouts,” Stella 
lerposed, “an’ believe me, Mistah 
arnum, if a party ken deliver the 
ods, there aint nawthin’ t’ stand in 
i¢ way o’ him becomin’ a secind 
Caruso.” 
“Oh,” he confessed, “I’m nat afraid 


| Sut what I’m there with the voice, It 


Other things that are troubling— 
is, ’'ve been worried some for 
ar I shouldn’t fit into the life. I have 
ys heard theatrical people were 
tr bohemian and loose conducted 
though my saying it seems silly, af- 
meeting you ladies,” he appended, 
an obvious attempt at tact. 
Stella preened herself mentally. 





_ ‘*THERE’S AN ICE-CREAM PARLOR OVER 


THERE” 


als, Pussunally, I have worked in 
every variety o’ entertainment from 
opera comique to vawdeville, an’ I 
have unifawmly found my assoshiates 
ladies and genlmn. Aint it the truth, 
Hattie?” 

But Hattie, although Escanaba 
hung upon her assent, appeared sud- 
denly to have dropped out of the con- 
versation. She sat looking straight in- 
to the dull fire that smoked in the de- 
pot stove; her limbs were crossed, her 
chin was sunk in her palm, and her 
elbow rested on one swaying knee: a 
position betokening an unusual state 
of thoughtfulness—which Stella now 
chose to disregard. 





a 


“Aint it the truth?” she repeated, 
petulantly. 

“W’y, I dunno but it is,” agreed 
Hattie, with indifference. “Exceptin’ 
one hatpin argument I had with a fly 
baritone, I’ve allus found the song- 
birds decent enough behaved.” 

“T’ll write it home to mother,” said 
the youth, with modified enthusiasm ; 
*St’ll make her feel easier about me.” 

Hattie flashed him a sharp ray of 
contempt. 

“What’s the use o’ makin’ mommer 
the goat!” she exploded. 

At which rudeness Stella was only 
consoled by the certainty that he 
wouldn’t understand. 

A clock in the ticket-office struck 
four. . ‘ 

“Heavins!” Hattie groaned. “Have 
we gotta remain here anothah hour? 
My pipes’re drier’n a well in Tophet. 
Gimme a wad o’ peppermint, Stella.” 

“How ken I,” refused Stella, “when 
I don’t chew gum, nevah, lessn it’s to 
git my teeth clean?” 

Her tone, no less than her words, 
conveyed an intimation that her sun- 
ny disposition was clouding. 

Mr. Varnum had strolled uncom- 
fortably across to a window. 

“There’s an ice-cream parlor over 
there,” he pointed. “Maybe I could 
buy you some.” 

“You're awful kind,” Hattie as- 
sented. 

“Tll go with yuh,” volunteered 
Stella. “I could talk to a soda myself.” 

Under pretense of tying a shoe-lace, 
she favored Hattie with a pungent 
aside. 

“Drat yuh,” she cautioned, “whyn’t 
yuh quit makin’ them beefs an’ jolly 
’im along?” 

“Won’t you come, too?” asked 
Archibald. 

Hattie shook her head and watched 
them refiectively as they crossed the 
cinder path toward the rickety em- 
porium. Stella’s blondined mop 
bobbed close beside the lad’s fair 


curly hair; the hard, perman 

of the show-girl’s coquetting 
matched with the waves of native 
that swept her companion’s face; her 
bejeweled hand, with innocent 
tion, crept warily underneath her 
cort’s arm, at which ‘artless maneuve 
Hattie noted the sudden shrinking 
the boy’s startled elbow against k 
side. As the pair reached the sir 
step to the shop, Stella turned, 
dently completing some jest, 
with her hand on the door-knob, f 
the gaze of the youth with her ¢ 
pling cheeks and luring eyes. His’ 
parted upon an unwilling smile; a la 
ent fire of instinct flamed up within 
him, mantling his features 
throat to temples; he flung out an 
pulsive hand toward the girl, as s 
glided inside the door. 

Ah, that look of primal awakening 
in a man! Many, many times Hattie 
had seen it, and had, perhaps, once 
twice in her life, aroused it herself. 
Now it thrilled her with an angry 
shame. a 

“Bah!” she cried aloud. “That poor 
kid’ll nevah have the ghost of a show 
travelin’ with our bunch. He’ll be easy 
money fur the womin. If Stella don’t 
land ’im, some othah dame will. 
he aint got no more voice’n a tin pam. 
Time a coupla managers has told ‘im 
so, he’ll be holdin’ a suicide party offn 
Lincoln Park bridge. An’ if he e 
did git a engagement, he’d die ¢ 
fright, dressin’ in the big room wii 
the chorus-boys; they’d jolly the ¢ 
lights outa ’im. It’s a cinch, Archie 
momer’ll nevah git her preshus pack- 
age back intack, not no more—t 
less,” an illuminating smile sp 
over Hattie’s ingenuous fea 
“unless he was to be shipped baci 
from The Junction—through freight ~ 
—fragile an’ rush—Hattie Rialto, ¢ 
signer.” 

She ceased her contemplation of 
ice-cream parlor and began pacing 
waiting-room floor with lowered 
and a stamping tread that betoke 
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‘strenuous cogitation; after a burst or 
two of speed, she jabbed the slum- 
“brous fire with the station-master’s 
“poker and announced a decision. 
> “Darn it,” she said, “T’ll do it. ’S a 
" ¢hanct fur me to qualify as an archi- 
o’ the tabloid drama; furthermore, 
boy’ll be saved to hisself, opera’ll 
shet of a bum spear hiker, an’ Stel- 

Il git a swif jolt in what oughtta be 
her sense o’ humor.” 

When Stella and Archie Varnum 

ed ten minutes later, they found 
Hattie asleep in a waiting-room chair. 
She reposed in a very undignified 
position, her large picture hat slant- 

g rakishly, a burnt-out cigaret in the 
fingers of one hand, and displaying 
‘more of her blue silk stockings than 

odesty permits. To complete the 
Spectacle, her breathing apparatus 
omitted an occasional sound that re- 
sembled a snore. 

With one hasty look at Archie, 
whose complexion did a lightning 
change from crimson to alabaster, 
Stella prodded the recumbent figure 

the ribs. 

Hattie kicked out viciously with 
her foot,-whereupon Miss Sackville 
‘bent over and admonished, sotto voce: 

“Fur Heavin’s sake, git togethah! 
Can’t I leave yuh five executive min- 
its *thout your fallin’ inta the hypo!” 

Hattie rubbed her eyes, yawned. 

and performed several pugilistic pass- 
~€s; then she spoke up, wrathfully: 
' “Doggone yuh, Stella,” she said, 
“this ’s the secind time to-day yuh 
ave tore me from the arms o’ Mor- 
yus an’ it wont be stood fur.” 
Planting herself where she could 
nearly conceal her partner’s 
éshabillé, Stella explained to Mr. 
arnum : 

“The poor dawling is that ragged 

ut with rehearsin’ these las’ few days, 

ie’s liable to fall ovah an’ pound her 
most anywheres.” 

“Which is a hidjus lie,” contradict- 

Hattie, with intrepidity, “an’ yuh 


waked me up ’cause you're jealous. If 
you’d been ast out las’ night an’ was 
hittin’ the high places till two o’clock 
in the mawrnin’, I guess you’d—” 

“Your hair’s mussed somepin’ 
dreatful, dear,” Stella interjected; 
“yuh musta been havin’ bad dreams.” 

Toying with a hairpin, she pinched 
Hattie and whispered low: 

“Quit makin’ them cracks, yuh 
rummy. Here I’ve went an’ coaxed 
this mark where he’ll feed outa my 
hand, an’ yuh queer it all. He’s scairt 
t’ death o’ the rough stuff. Cut it.” 

Hattie shooed her off. 

“Lemme alone,” she cautioned, “or 


‘Tl bump your map. I’d like t’ know 


what right yuh got t’ ball me out in 
public.” 

Then, with a quick transition to 
tears, she turned her swimming orbs 
toward the now petrified Mr. Var- 
num. 

“Mistah Varnum,” she appealed, “I 
ast yuh, as a perfeckly imparshul 
frien’, if a coupla parties that is 
knowed to be respectable gents stakes 
me to a chicking Tettrazzini with 
lickers, what business is it o’ hers?” 

“Aw, gowan,” caught up Stella. 
“Yuh well know no ‘insults was in- 
tended. Take the gum Mistah Var- 
num brang yuh an’ lemme fix your 
lid.” 

Hattie accepted the pepsin, stripped 
off the tinfoil and accommodated the 
entire package with ease; then she 
raised an exploring hand to her chi- 
gnon. 

“Coises on it!” she exclaimed. “My 
buttah-bowl’s went an’ slipped, an’ I 
gotta take off a coupla switches t’ git 
it straight.” 

“I guess I'll go for a drink of wa- 
ter,” said Archie, feebly breaking his 
frappéd silence. 

Hattie plucked him by the coat. 

“Don’t!” she pleaded. “As yuh re- 
speck my bashful feelin’s, don’t! 
Stand in fronta me,. like a good boy, 
so’'t if anyone should come in, I 
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- wouldn’t be ketched lookin’ like a 
dean o’ the bald-headed row.” 
“Wait till yuh git on the train, 

dear,” implored Stella. 

“No,” said Hattie, “it’s gotta be did 
now. Yuh know how rotten a pusson 
feels when they’ve slep’ in their store 
hair.” 

‘With solicitation, Hattie entrusted 
a duo of switches to Stella and thrust 


HATTIE REPOSED IN A VERY 
POSITION 
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a trio of puffs into the limp finge 
of the lad from Escanaba. 

“Aint they cute?” she gurgled, 
“Real hair, an’ on’y a dollah sixty- 
nine at The Custom Store.” 

Archie handled the puffs much af. 
ter the manner of venomous snakes, 
and Stella breathed a sigh of relief 
when they had been reassumed and 
Hattie’s coiffure had been arranged. © 
But her peace of mind © 
was quite brief; Hattie © 
had, to borrow a simile 
from the circus, appar- 
ently “gone musth.” 

“Stella, yuh orn’ry 
slob,” she accused, 
“you’ve went an 
nicked my cigaret, 
while I was takin’ my © 
innacent rest.” 

Stella eyed her with 
loathing. During the — 
entire rencontre she 
had been in the position 
of an English. child 
with a French primer. © 
Her bewilderment was, — 
however, rapidly giving 
place to more violent 
emotion. 

“Your charges is un- 
worthy of retort,” she | 
replied with virtuous — 
disdain, “exceptin’ to 
deny it in tooto an’ to 
repeat how offen have 
I reproved yuh fur 
wastin’ your young life 
away smokin’ them 
nawsty things, whi 
wouldn’t be did by no 
lady or gent, nuther 
ookum nor spirishuous 
lickers.” 

“A coupla ‘Me toos!’ 
for that an’ the Temp- 
rance Banner please 
copy!” shouted Hattie 





UNDIGNIFIED 


must be admitit, spit- 





“‘_Rp’s SMOKE UP AN’ BE SOCIABLE”’ 


ishuous lickers is good.” With her hat 
Over one ear, she indulged in a bib- 
tlous giggle. “‘S jus’ the thing, 
Stella! Whyn’t yuh be a sport an’ 
Open up that bottle o’ chianti ’t was 
Give yuh by the party from Milwau- 
kee ’t took yuh to the Chorus Ladies’ 
| Ball? The paint’s crackin’ offn Mistah 
arnum’s throat fur a nip.” 

Mr. Varnum hastily declared that it 
asn’t, really, while Stella sat down 
th suspicious abruptness upon her 
lit-case. Tears of vexation gathered. 
“Hattie!” she cried, in an audible 
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aside, “if yuh don’t stow that vulgah 
talk an’ conduck yourself like a lady, 
the Rialto Sisters splits here an’ now 
—an’ that goes. Mistah Varnum is a 
genlmn, an’ wont participate in no 
rowdy stunts.” 

Hattie gave the boy an apologetic 
look. 

“I ast your pardin,” she said, “if 
anythin’ has been tore off at which a 
genlmn could take offense.” 

Archie assured her there hadn’t. 

“A-course not, Stella. Seein’ we're 
all friends, what’d be nachaller ’n ¢ 
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open up a bit o’ booze to pass the time 
away? You're a disgustin’ prude, dear, 
an’ furthermore yuh gotta understand 
‘no dame livin’ ken cast aspershions on 
my character an’ git away with it.” 
As Stella exhibited no desire to 
combat this declaration, Hattie reé- 
frained from pressing the point; she 
brought forth an enameled cigaret- 
‘case and proffered it with pugnacious 
politeness. 
“Mistah Varnum,” she said, “le’s 
smoke up an’ be sociable.” 
“Exit—swooning,” was written all 
over Archie’s countenance, but the 
sinister domination of the star still 
held him to the stage. “Thanks,” he 
stammered, “but I—why, I don’t 
smoke much any more. My teacher 
Says it isn’t good for my voice.” 
“Rats!” declared Hattie. “I’ve got 
outside of a box o’ nails mos’ ev'ry 
day fur six years an’ my pipes is mel- 
ler as vesper chimes. Set down any- 
Ways an’ make yourself at home.” 
Archie sat down perforce. The play- 
ful Harriet lit a pastille from her case, 
started it burning in her own mouth, 
then thrusting it mischievously be- 


tween the lad’s lips, she sat down be- 


side him. 

“Oh, yuh owdashus kid!” she mur- 
mured, coyly. “I’m onta yuh; wantit 
t? git a kiss by proxy, didn’t yuh, 
huh?” 

She snuggled a wary arm along the 
back of the bench and admitted 
chastely : 

“Mistah Varnum, I think you're a 
perfeckly grand fellah an’ I hope I see 
a lot of yuh when we git to Chicago.” 

Stella, who had decided to try what 
duplicity would accomplish, staged a 
guileless cough. 

“The air in this joint is somepin’ 
fierce,” she hemmed, “an’ the fumes 0’ 
_ them vile weeds has went to my head. 
I gotta ast yuh, Hattie, to kin’ly ex- 
cuse Mistah Varnum, so he ken rustle 
me up an’ down the platfawm a cou- 
pia times till my daylights settle.” 
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This request was accompani 
business of vertigo that brought 
affrighted Varnum to his feet. 

“Nix!” cried Hattie, pulling him 
down. “Mistah Varnum an’ me’s ; 
gittin’ acquaintit, aint we, Archie? 
You're simply throwin’ a green-eyed 
fit. Sides, if yuh was to pass away 
fall on ’im, he’ d be redjuced to a echo, 
Run out an’ shack the baggidge mas- 
tah fur a pacemaker.” 

Stella arose with majesty. Her am- 
ple bosom heaved. 

“Madim,” she defied, “if yuh wanta 
hit the mat, jus’ repeat that crack yuh 
made about my om-bon-pwong!” 

Distinctly, thought Hattie, Stella — 
was developing unsuspected possibil- — 
ities. Delighted with her success as an 
amateur playwright she greeted this 
sally with a vocal boomerang. 

“Layin’ aside all respeck fur me,” 
she rebuked, “try to conduck yourself 
like a lady before my genlmn friend. 
If yuh aint suitit with the atmosphere 
o’ the room, exit an’ let the puffaw- 
mance go on.” 

With this rejoinder, Hattie turned 
her back on her offended partner and 
blew a smoke ring into Archie’s face. 

“Don’t mind Stella,” she adjured 
him. “She’s a quince, an’ I’m goin’ to 
git shet o’ her soon’s I hit Chicago. 
Thank Heavins they aint many like 
her in the perfeshun! You'll find ’em — 
mostly real companionable people that — 
aint afraid to let a party know when 
they take a fancy to ’im—speshially 
them boys in the opera.’ 

As she spoke, Hattie’s hand strayed 
carelessly down and closed over Arch 
ie’s. 

“Say, kiddo,” she murmured, “what 
a peachy Cleopatra ring you’re sport 
in’. Mebbe sometime, when we know 
each othah better, you'll lend it to me; 
it’d go somepin’ swell with the new 
S’lomy rags I got.” 

A lusty cough warned any who 
wished of Stella’s proximity. She h 
suffered her full quota of rebuffs. TE 





AT THE JUNCTION — 


taunt of Hattie’s shameless flir- 

on with her own “mash,” was an 
wilt that called for action. She con- 
fronted the pair threateningly and 
with the gleam of warfare in her eye. 


**MR. VARNUM, I AST YUH, AS A PUFFECTLY IMPARSHUL FRIEN 


“I don’t know what game you're 
yin’,” she announced, “but whatso- 
ah it is, parties jigglin’ hands in 
blic has went too far. Nor will I 
land fur my looks an’ reppitashun be- 
trampled on by no sap-héadit hus- 


sy livin’, an’ I may as well warn yuh, . 
if any argument is to be pulled off 
with the mitts, that somewheres 
*round Cincinnati there’s a sassy stage 
carpenter with a coupla missin’ mol- 


90? 


ars ken testify *t I’m there with a 
right cross to the jawr.” 

The sincerity of the challenger’s in- 
tentions was not to be doubted. Hat- 
tie was beginning to fear an unexpect- 
ed dénofiment to her impromptu play- 
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THE LAD FROM ESCANABA SAT DISCONSOLATE 


let, when the depot clock came to the 
rescue of the situation. Coincident 
with its five clangorous strokes, a 
deor slammed in the baggage-room 
and the ticket-window was raised. 
Outside, a country carry-all could be 
seen backing up against the platform 
‘with a load of passengers. 

Hattie jumped up relievedly and 
turned to Stella. 

“While I aint nevah sicked myself 
onta nobody,” she said, “I’m perfeck- 
ly willin’ to paint up a few o’ your 
feachures, if yuh so desire, but we 
gotta postpone our diffrunces till lat- 
er, ‘cause it’s only six minits o’ train 
time, see?” 

Before Stella could reply, the door 


opened and the occup 
of the carry-all ster 
into the waiting-room. 

The youth from 
canaba backed hastily ¢ 
ward an exit. . 

“Miss Sackville,” he 
said, in the voice that had 
long since gone pistache, 
,“Tve enjoyed meeting 
yourself and your friend 
so much. If you will ex- 
cuse me now, I have bag- 
gage that must be attend- 
ed to.” 

Ere he could escape, 
Hattie rushed forward 
and clamped her hands 
on his shoulders. “Hurry, 
Archie, dear,” she cried, 
“an’ we'll save a nice seat 
fur yuh in the pahlah-cah, 
Stella’s dippy fur sleep, so 
we'll git a swell chanct t 
spoon.” ei 

Without warning, she — 
bent over and kissed him 
full on the lips. Like a 
fawn pursued, he cata- 
pulted through the door, © 
whilst Hattie exclaimed 
to the gaping spectators: 
“I s’pose I shouldn’t ha’ 
did it, but I’m nachally so impechu- 
ous, an’ I sure do love that fellah.”- 

Stella, whose feelings were more 
volatile than violent, dissolved in 
tears, drew Hattie into a corner. 

“I ast yuh as one respectable wom- 
in to anothah,” she implored, “have 
yuh went clean dippy in your nut? If 
the disgraceful puffawmance yuh jus 
pulled off was meant fur a joke, I 
mus’ say yuh got a dreatful low sensé 
o’ humor; an’ if it was intendit t’ beat 





my time t’ that kid, yuh bettah ring 
down the curtain on your act, ‘cause 
you'll nevah git no bookin’ as a ¢0 
quette. Yuh got the gink that scairt 
*t I'll becha he beats it back to Es 
aba on the nex’ train!” 





‘AT THE JUNCTION: 


hope he does,” quoth Hattie, in 

hat could by no means be regarded 
disappointed tone. 

And it appeared that Stella’s sur- 

ise was correct, for, through the 

window, as the train drew in, the girls 

| perceived him pluck the baggage-mas- 











“No!” she said. “Let ’im go; he aint 
entered in our class, anyways. If it’s 
the feed that’s troublin’ yuh, dear, 
soon’s we git to Chicago, I’ll connect 
up with a coupla rah-rah boys that'll 
stake us to a sweller layout ’n that 
Michigan bantam ’s evah talked to.” 


‘“‘l WAS WONDERIN’ WHERE I’D BZ IF SOMEBODY'’D SHIPPED 
ME BACK”’ 


ter by the sleeve and gesticulate wild- 
ly toward a truck-load of trunks. 
Stella’s tears flowed afresh at the 


“Whatevah have I did to deserve 

h treatment?” she bewailed. “Let’s 

out, an’, if yuh keep your trap 

ut, mebbe I ken fix it up with ’im.” 

Hattie placed a restraining hand on 
companion’s arm. 


Stella accepted this consolation for 
what it was worth, dried her eyes, and 
picked up her suit-case. Her face, as — 
she stepped out. of the depot, was al- — 
ready beginning to dimple a smiling _ 
answer to the rosy glow of the wan- 
ing sunlight. The lad from Escanaba 
had secured his trunk and sat discon- _ 
solately on top of it with his head 
buried in his palm. Stella was for 
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Smakingca detour: in ‘hie direction, but 
» Hattie hung: onto: her arm: and: hur- 


tied her up the: steps of:the rear -car, 


_ just: as the conductor hollered, “All 


‘aboard!’ 


The engine gave.a warning puft or 
two: and the:train pulled slowly away 
from the depot. Hattie disappeared in- 
side at once, but Stella dallied hope- 
fully on the platform. As the rumble 
of the cars aroused the boy, he looked 
ee 
Peeanhar out over the rail, she flut- 
tered her handkerchief and blew him 


_akiss from the tips of her fingers. He 


Stared back at her piteously for a mo- 
ment; then a crumpled time-table 
slipped through his fingers to the 
ground, and he turned away, hiding 
his face in his hands. 

The burlesque maiden staunched a 
regretful tear that had welled up in 
her eye. 

“Well,” she sighed, philosophically, 
“I s’pose what aint to be, aint; but it’s 
hell to be so tempramental.” 

With a sniffle or two for the ro- 


mance that might have been, she am- 
bled through the aisle and sat dowm: 


beside Hattie. Taking a celluloid»pad 
from her purse, she scribbled a name. 
in bold hieroglyphics. 

“Hattie,” she queried, with a wrink- 
led brow, “did yuh ast ’im what drug- 


* store he works in? We might look ’im 


up sometime, mebbe, if we’re playin’ 
Escanaba.” 

Hattie made no reply and Stella 
was about to repeat her question with 
brusqueness, when -the: = of her 


companion’s:aver 


, her -words-to.an. involuntary 


“W’y, what’s. the etal th 
you’re bawlin’, dear?” she asked, / 

“Nawthin’,” said Hattie;  loe 
out of the window; “nawthin’, o 


.come through this here: burg~ ¢ 


eight years ago, when I fust join 
out with ‘The Girls From Joyle 
an’ I was kinda wishin’—I mean, 
was wonderin’ where I’d be now, if— 
if somebody’d ha’ shipped me back 
from The Junction.” 4 
Stella glimpsed out prosaically at ; 
light or two that twinkled through t 
dusk. 
“In a house like one o’ them ov 
there, liker’n not,” she said. Then : 
sudden: lump rose in her oat 
“They. do: sorta make a noise lik 
home; don’t they, kid?” she faltered. 
Hattie’s: only rejoinder was 
smothered sob; the girls sat silent 
awhile until Stella wriggled her 
studded fingers into Hattie’s su 
covered: palm. 
“I’m awful slow on ‘the upte 
she said, earnestly, “but I’m wise 
to: the: game~yulr was ‘playin’ off th 
kid. Hattie; I ‘shink yuh got | 


kim ip seb any ‘hasty words © 

may: have: beew spoke: in the heat 0 
pashun an’, soon’s we git to State 
Street, dear, I’m goin’ to blow yuh tO: 
a hull ian o’ them maraschkeeno 
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Sims 





By CHARLES L. HERTZMAN « 


AS THE acting’ manager of Miss Henrietta Crosman, as well as the director of stock 
Companies, notably the Colonial. Stock Company of Cleveland; Ohio; the’ author- of. the 
owing ‘is: especially qualified to:.write ofthe methods and: operationsof the modern:stock . 


: 


WYP HEN. the: theatrical. seasony of 
¥Y¥> 1910-11. is. ushered in: there» will 
; be about: eighty play-houses:in. as 
ny: cities: in- America -devoted to: dra- 
tic» stock: productions: There is: now 
celyia:city of amy importance: im the 

od: States: that: does:notsupport: at 

one stock company, and in the 


larger cities there are:-tworor more ‘thea 
tres:presenting drama inthis: form. The 
stock company) has: enjoyed a. steatky 
growth: in the> past: four: or: five years, 
and:where formerly: it was: looked upon 
simply as:.a: form ofrsunmmer: amuses 
ment; attended onlybecause:of.a lackof © 

the regular traveling attractions, it is 
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now a permanent institution, catering to 
many thousands of intelligent theatre- 
_ goers throughout the land. 

To the public, the stock company of- 
fers the opportunity of witnessing 
standard plays, well presented, at mod- 
erate cost ; to the actor, it offers a longer 
season and under more pleasant ‘condi- 
tions than an engagement on the road— 
at the same time broadening his artistic 
horizon far beyond the limits of a “pro- 
duction,” where he must play the same 
part for an entire season, or longer; to 
the playwright, the stock company is a 
permanent source of revenue, as a good 
play commands high royalties in stock 
years after it has outlived its usefulness 
en tour. 

But, aside from its qualities as an 
amusement institution, its opportunities 
for the player and its advantages for the 
dramatist, it is also a constant source of 
interest and amazement to the thousands 
of playgoers whe regularly patronize 
the theatres where stock holds the 
boards. To see a new play presented 
€ach week by the same company of ac- 
tors, with a complete scenic and costume 
equipment for each production, and all 
this accomplished with performances be- 
ing given every evening and sometimes 
matinees daily, is what astonishes the 
average playgoer. How all this is per- 
formed within such limited time and 
with such unceasing regularity is the 
question of almost every patron of the 
stock theatre. 


Popularity of Stock 


BEFORE delving into the mystéries 
of the art of producing plays in stock— 
which, after all, is only an intelligent 
application of thorough system in every 
department—it may be well to consider 
why this form of entertainment has be- 
come so popular with the great Ameri- 
can public. The reason must be plainly 
evident to the close observer of the 
stage and its affairs. 

e “big production,” with its much 
heralded star and high prices, caters 
_ only to.a limited portion of a city’s thea- 
tregoers. On the other hand, the cheap- 
' price theatre, with its glaring posters 
‘and impossible melodrama, does not ap- 
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peal to the intelligent. public. B 
these ‘two extremes we find the 
company, with its worthy produce 
of good plays, and its moderate 
of prices. 

Here the amusement seeker, who } 
heretofore been offered the choice } 
tween Clyde Fitch at two dollars a 
Owen Davis at fifty cents, may see, us 
ally at the minimum price, the m 
successful products of the dr: 
field. The keen, buoyant comedies 
Clyde Fitch; the native humor and 
color of Augustus Thomas; the bri 
satire and sparkling gayety of Pin 
the masterly grip and bright epig 
of Henry Arthur Jones; the skillful 


- technique of Belasco, and even the 


ius of Shakespeare, Ibsen, Sardou, 
Siidermann are presented to the mas; 
and they enjoy it. The stock compa 
recognizes no set or faction. It deri 
its vast patronage from the élite, fra 
the great middle class, and is grad 
attracting that class of theatregoe 
which is first drawn to a playhouse b 
— show-bills and blood-curdling 
titles. ; 


Stock Actors and the Public 


THE actor may thank the stock com: 
pany for the change in the attitude of 
the public towards the people of the 
stage. Up to within recent years, 
pecially in. cities of lesser magnitud 
the actor was looked upon with sus 
cion. The ancient prejudice of the d 
when a player was considered a kné 
and a vagabond, was kept alive by 
yellow journals, for this type of news 
paper is always prone to elaborate upom 
the misdemeanors of any one connect 
with the theatre, no matter in what i 
direct capacity, thus casting reflecti 
upon the names of the good men 
women of the stage. Such impress 
have been happily obliterated in 
cities where stock companies obtain 

Many friendships have sprung up 2 
tween members of such companies : 
the best people of their cities; puD 
and player have been brought closer t 
gether, and such ties of intimacy 
demonstrated the fact that actors at 
for the most part, men and women 





hest type. Some are college grad- 
es, others are enthusiastic students 
literature and the sciences, all of 
mare well read, and most of them 

nd high in their own profession. 
This friendly feeling has resulted in a 
holesome interest and an intelligent 
eption of the drama. The sentiment- 
matinee girl, who at first is interested 
y in the tint of the leading man’s 
t or the color of the heavy man’s 
eyes, soon begins to discuss the. indi- 
dual merits of the players and to com- 
are their -work. Soon the mother, 
ther, and father become interested in 
stock company, and its clientele is 

blished. 

Patronage once gained by a stock 
ompany is generally retained through- 
the season. No patrons of the drama 
so loyal as those who attend the 
ock playhouse, and it is a fact that the 
x-office of the stock theatre can boast 
f ten times more season orders than 
can be found on the books of the aver- 
‘age theatre presenting traveling attrac- 


A Gigantic Weekly Task 


PATRONS of the stock company 
‘may well wonder how. the task of pre- 
‘senting a new play each week is ac- 
‘complished, and very few of them rea- 

e the vast amount of thought, labor, 

d preparation, to say nothing of ex- 
pense, represented in an evening’s en- 
tertainment. The trials and tribulations 
‘of the road-manager are as nothing 
‘compared to the conditions which the 
© manager of a stock company must face 

‘and conquer each week. After four 
weeks of preparation the traveling or- 
Panization is ready for its season’s tour. 
After the company has been launched 
and the actors have grown into the re- 
‘quirements of their parts, the manager 

s only to interest himself with the 
Dusiness end of the venture, and on the 
Part of the company the performance 
Tequires no further exertion than the 

expression of the assumed emo- 


ons, and the physical effort necessary 


Tray it. 
But with the stock company the ardu- 
work of preparation must be repeat- 


ed each week. A new play must be se- 
cured and rehearsed, scenery designed 
and painted, orchestra music written, 
costumes prepared, electrical and me- 
chanical effects constructed, properties 
supplied, and the public must be ac- 
quainted with the forthcoming produc- 
tion. In the meanwhile, the current 
week’s-play is being presented, and the 
smooth, even performance gives little 
evidence of the short time spent in its 
preparation. 


Selecting the Company 


IT IS, therefore, apparent that in or- 
ganizing a stock company the greatest 
care must be exercised in securing peo- 
ple of skill, talent, reliability and versa- 
tility, who will be equal to the extraor- 
dinary demands made upon them. Stock 
actors must be “quick study ;” they must 
be able to memorize parts ranging in 
length from ten to one hundred and fifty 
sides in three or four days. They must 
be intelligent; they must be able to 
grasp the author’s intentions in every 
line and situation, and to transmit to the 
audience a clear understanding of the 
same. They must be versatile; the man 
who this week portrays the courtly 
knight of the Sixteenth Century may 
next week be called upon to appear as 
a country bumpkin, while the household 
drudge of the current week may next 
week be transformed into a powdered 
belle of the French court. 

The actor must be able to master the 
pecularities of each character assigned 
to him and learn its relative position to- 
wards the other characters of the play. 
And besides all these attributes, the suc- 
cessful stock actor must possess that 
much desired quality—magnetism. He 
must possess that indescribable some- 
thing that endears him to those in the 
audience—little mannerisms 
while not sufficiently marked to mar the 
characterization of a part, gradually be- 
come a most interesting phase of the - 
player’s personality. 

There are numerous ways of engag- 
ing actors for a road or stock company. 
It is done either direct or through dra- 
matic agencies in New York, Chicago, 
and other large cities which give this 





which, 


. Portion of the theatrical business con- 

siderable attention. The Actors’ Society 

- of America has an excellent booking 
System by which it constantly keeps 
managers of companies informed of the 

“Names of its members who are disen- 
gaged, and endeavors to supply all va- 

_ €ancies with competent players. The di- 
~ rect method, however, is the most satis- 
factory for stock. 

_ The successful stock manager seldom 
engages an actor of whose ability he is 
not personally certain, or who cannot 
furnish the most absolute proof of his 
merit. Occasionally there are such 
things as “finds,” but they are very rare, 
and the manager who caters to the same 
public week after week can ill afford 
to experiment with raw material. The 
relative salaries of players in stock com- 
panies and traveling organizations vary 
but little, for although the former makes 
more demands upon the actor’s skill and 
ability, it precludes the discomforts of 
travel and the far-famed “luxuries” of 
one-night stands, _ 

The artistic development to be de- 
tived from a season in stock, owing to 
the wide range of parts portrayed in the 
various productions, appeals strongly to 
‘the intelligent actor. For that reason, a 
player who has appeared in one part for 
a long time and finds his work becoming 

~ mechanical and his mind rusty, hails an 
engagement with a stock company as 
a mental stimulant. Here he must be 
ever on the alert, his brain be always ac- 
tive. Stock experience is to the skillful 

actor what physical exercise is to the 
--hardy athlete. On the other hand, after 
a year or two of continuous work in 
stock, the comparative ease of an en- 
‘gagement on the road, with little or no 
study after the play has been success- 
fully produced, becomes irresistibly in- 
viting. Thus each season brings new and 
valuable additions to the field of dra- 
matic stock. 


The Choice of a Play 


NEXT in importance to the gathering 
of a company of competent actors is the 
selection of plays by the manager of a 

stock company. As Hamlet wisely re- 
marked, “The play’s the thing,” and this 


saying is no less true to-day than 

in Shakespeare’s time. Public taste 
uncertain quantity, and he who 4 
cater to it successfully must e 
judgment and finesse of the high 
quality. The degree of cordiality y 
which a stock production is received. 
pends as much on the circumstance 
under which it is presented as the me 
or manner of its presentation. 

A play which would prove an ad; 
able drawing card in the summer mi 
prove a “frost” when the snow is on 
ground, or an excellent Christmas w 
attraction would prove quite the oppo 
site during the Lenten season. Too mam 
light plays, or a too liberal offering 
emotional dramas following each othe 
in rapid succession would be inad 
able. The most pronounced metropolitan § 
successes, if served in succeeding 
courses, would soon become as unp 
able to the public as the luscious par 
ridge partaken of daily for a month 
No man’s judgment is infallible; if i 
were, the lot of the theatrical manage 
would indeed be an envious one, for 
public, when its whims and fancies 
pleased, is most generous in its pat 
age. : 


All Sorts of Plays Needed 


BUT the knowledge secured at th 
price of experience has served to 


‘tablish certain rules which, if follow 


may reasonably be expected to m 
with popular favor. A stock comp: 
should offer a wide variety of pla 
ranging from the lightest farce to 
most powerful dramas. The majority of 
plays should be modern, and of recent 
metropolitan production, with judicious 
variations in the way of the older co 
edies and dramas, and an occasiO 
Shakespearean or other classic prodt 
tion. These weekly changes of 
ters, atmosphere, and story help to s 
tain the interest in the stock comp 
and its work. ; 

Plays are generally secured 
play brokers who are important fig 
in the theatrical world; sometimes fromt 
the managers who control the plays, ang 
on rare occasions from the authors | 
rect. The most important producers 





; such as Charles Frohman, David: 


0, the Shuberts, and the Lieblers, 

tain their own play bureaus, and 

'deal-with the stock manager without an 

“ntermediary, unless the manager pre- 

fers to do business through a play- 

er. Other producers, when they de- 

to offer their plays for stock pro- 

ion, place them in the hands of a 

y-broker. Some brokers represent 

or a number of playwrights. All of 

these play bureaus are constantly in 

ouch with the stock producers, keep 

hem informed regarding the newest 

plays that are released for stock, and 

do their utmost to serve the interests of 
both the author and stock manager. 


Paying Royalties 


THE royalty paid for popular plays 
48 a considerable item in the expense list 
f a stock organization. The enormous 
/incomes enjoyed by successful play- 
ights have often been told to the pub- 

fic, and when it is known that good 
‘Plays command a royalty of from $200 


» to $1,000 for a single week, it will be 

= Teadily seen that those figures have not 

"been overestimated. True, the $1,000 

mark is not very often reached, but half 

that sum is very frequently paid, and 

successful, modern plays cannot be pro- 

cured for stock production for very 

/much less. These prices may seem ex- 

cessive, but the wideawake manager is 

) the one who hopes to win a fair margin 

‘of profit with a play costing $500 rather 

to play to smaller business and 

ake an equal profit with a cheaper 

‘play. About the only good plays avail- 

able without cost are the Shakespearean 

dramas, and the large casts necessary 

or their production, and the amount of 

ery and costumes required, bring 

€xpense of such a production up to that 
‘of a modern high royalty play. 

The amount of royalty paid for a play 

ply secures the right to produce it 

a certain week, and includes the use 

a manuscript and parts of the play, 

an itemized list of properties, scen- 

ry, costumes, music and other details 

essary for its proper production. Be- 

“fore the opening of the season the man- 

yer of a stock company acquaints him- 


self with a list of the most desirable 
plays obtainable, and their royalties, 
and contracts with the author or’repre- 
sentative for their production during the 
season. By feeling the public pulse he 
decides, from week to week, upon the 
order in which they are to be presented, 
in the meantime keeping a watchful eye 
for new plays, to be sandwiched in as 
soon as they are released for stock. 

There are a number of plays which 
are successful in New York and on the 
toad, but which it is well for the stock 
company to avoid, notwithstanding the 
fact that from a financial point of view 
such a production would prove eminent- 
ly satisfactory. This includes a certain 
class of problem plays, and those deal- 
ing with an unwholesome phase of so- 
ciety. Plays in stock should be those 
which treat of the healthful, moral side 
of life, with the other side introduced 
only by way of contrast, and in a man- 
ner calculated to teach a healthful les- 
son, 


The Stage Director’s Part 


ALTHOUGH the selection of suit- 
able plays and competent players are of 
primary importance, it is when this task. — 
has been completed that the real rou- 
tine work of the stock company begins. 
From the moment the first week’s play 
is put up in rehearsal the stage director 
becomes the all important figure behind 
the footlights; but as his duties are not 
performed in the glare of the calcium 
they are but dimly understood even by 
the seasoned patron of stock. In a road 
production, the duties of the stage-di- 


rector end with the first performance of 


the play, unless it should require revis- 
ing. He is then succeeded by the stage- 
manager, whose duty it is to look after 
the mechanical side of the production. 
But with a stock company, the stage di- 
rector is required every hour. From the 
moment the manuscript of a play is re- 
ceived until it is produced, he is the 
oracle to which all inquiries are ad- 
dressed, and the production of a new — 
play each week means a ceaseless round 
of arduous lJabor for the man. who di- 
rects. : 
When the manuscript and parts of a 
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play are received, they are turned over 
to the stage-director. He reads the play 
and forms his plans for the production. 
He knows his resources in the way of 

actors, and casts the parts according to 
his best judgment. In many plays this 
is very easily accomplished. The leading 
man assumes the role of the hero, the 
leading woman the heroine, the heavy 
‘man the scoundrel, the ingenue the 

“young girl, etc. But there are other 
plays in which the stage-director’s in- 
genuity is taxed to the utmost in so dis- 
tributing the parts, irrespective of the 
positions occupied by the members of 
the company, that they will be given 
into the hands of those who will best 
enact them. 


Scenic Artist Next 


WHEN this is done, the scenic artist 

is consulted. He is given a general out- 

_ line of the play, its period, its scenes of 
action and the particular features es- 
sential thereto. There.must be a window 
here, a door there, a balcony on the 
right or a terrace to the left. After the 
Scenery comes the matter of costumes. 


If the play requires costumes other than - 


_ those of modern fashion, these must be 
* ordered from New York or Philadel- 
phia. 
And in order to do this the stage-di- 
“rector must have the complete measure- 
ments of every member of the company. 
He must lay out a general color scheme, 
so that there will be no jarring con- 
trasts, such as a gallant in red making 
love to a lady in green. Even in modern 
plays the matter of costumes, especially 
for the feminine members of the com- 
pany, always provides for the stage- 
manager a vexing problem. 
The property man is next and he is 
Spe a list of all the “props” necessary 
or the performance. A “prop” is any- 
thing used in a performance, aside from 
the actors, costumes and scenery, and 
‘embraces everything from a lemon to a 
live baby. Then the stage-director turns 
his attention to the leader of the or- 
-chestra and arranges the “music cues,” 
which add considerably to the effective- 
ness of certain of the scenes and pass- 


“ages in a play. 


sf 
es 
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Daily Rehearsals 


AND then comes the rehearsal ¢ 
play. On Tuesday, generally, the 
ers are given their parts, and on We 


nesday morning the first rehearsal 


held. Here all depends upon the ste 
director. He is the intervening medi 
between the playwright anda the ae 
When a dozen or more parts created’ 
one mind are entrusted to the hands of 
a dozen or more actors, many differe 
views naturally result, and these m 
be welded into one by the stage-dire 
He must weed out all the contradictions, 
bring forth all the hidden harmo 
create the necessary tempo, the requis 
atmosphere and see that there is 
lack of detail. A stage-director hi 
need not necessarily be an acto 
is sufficient that he be able to mak 
actor understand how a part should. 
played, and unite the various parts i 
one harmonious whole. . 

The rehearsal of a play, to the unini 
ated, would convey no impression of 
finished product. A bare stage, the 
tors in street costume seated about 1 
chairs, benches, or even boxes, each 
tentively studying a typewritten maf 
script or “part,” the stage-director 
cupying a seat at a table located abe 
the center of the stage, near the fe 
lights, the view on one side being th 
of a long row of vacant chairs with 
and there a cleaner with mop or b 
while on the other side may be seen t 
property room, scene dock and carps 
ter shop, each of which sends forth 
echoes as an accompaniment to the lit 
of the play. Out of all this chaos # 
stage-director must create perfect hi 
mony. 


Creating the “Business” 


GENERALLY speaking, the acte 
are expected to have only an idea of 
play at the first rehearsal, and to 
their lines from the manuscript. Iti 
until the third or fourth rehearsal 
the “parts” are dispensed with and 
memory relied upon. All this time 
“business” is being carefully pla 
and rehearsed. By “business” is m 
the hundreds of little touches af 





s that lend a natural, life-like ap- 
garance to the performance. Every en- 
fance and exit, every movement of the 

players, every step and gesture is Out- 
ined beforehand and strictly followed. 
The recognized player is not required 
follow literally any prescribed mode 
preparation for a part. Each actor 
s his or her own favorite method of 
dying, and it is considered best to 
rmit them to take their own course. 
here one prefers to memorize the 
es first and then study the characters, 
another player may adopt the opposite 
method. No scenery, props, or costumes 
used until the last rehearsal in stock, 
very seldom then. Were one unac- 
stomed to dramatic stock to witness 
final rehearsal, he would certainly 
‘entertain very grave doubts as to the 
‘ability of the company properly to pre- 
sent the play without at least another 
pweek’s preparation; but the opening 
Performance shows matters to have 
en straightened out wonderfully and 
e play proceeds smoothly and without 
visible hitch. 


As to the Mechanical Side 


THE mechanical side of the stock 
roduction is nearly, if not quite, as in- 
"teresting, as its artistic side. To success- 
pully present stock requires a mechan- 
‘eal force of some magnitude. The heads 
the departments are the master me- 
nic, carpenter, electrician, property- 
n and fly-man, each with a retinue of 
istants, and last, but by no means 
bast, the scenic artist and his assistants. 
en the stage-director lays out his 
s for the stage settings, he consults 
master mechanic and the scene 
nter. These men are responsible for 
scenic effects. Both men have at 
their fingers’ ends the resources of the 
ene loft. They know just what drops 
be repainted, what walls can be cut 
lown and what doors and windows 
hade to fit. 
Notwithstanding the fact that every 
theatre collects a vast amount of 
lic material during every season, 
ach week presents a list of lumber, 
fardware, canvas, scrim, gauze, net, 
nd many other incidentals that must be 


secured. Most theatres regularly devot- 
ed to stock have their own carpenter 
shop, paint-bridge, electrical shop and — 
storage loft, where all the scenic effects — 
used in the weekly productions are ipre- 
pared. Building new scenery, however, 
is the easiest part of the stage carpen- 
ter’s work. The greatest tax on his in- 
genuity is in the remodeling of used 
lumber and canvas with the least pos- 
sible waste. The grand balcony of one 
play is perhaps the bridge which spans — 
some rustic creek in the next. An elab- 
orate stairway is often changed into a 
rugged hillside. A little expert treat- 
ment in the carpenter shop, followed by 
a visit to the paint frame, and the meta- 
morphosis is complete. _ 

In the electrician’s shop will be found 
dozens of flood-lights, spot-lights, strip- 
lights, borders, rheostats, chandeliers, 
brackets, lamps, wires, and other ad- 
juncts of stage lighting. Here are cre- 
ated sunrises and sunsets, the light of a 
tropical day or the soft illumination of 
a moonlight night. Now and then light- 


ning flashes are required, or perhaps an 


aurora borealis must be represented. 
All these are within the province of the © 
stock electrician, as are also moving 
clouds, rippling waves, and many other 
effects obtained by the ingenius use of 
electricity. 

The property-room is a weird and 
wonderful department. The property- 
man in a stock theatre must be able to 
furnish anything from a live horse to a 
custard pie. Of course, the property- 
man does not maintain a menagerie nor 
conduct a pie factory, but he must be 
able to produce any article called for in 
the “prop plot” of a play without delay. 
He must furnish rugs, pictures, furni- 
ture, bric-a-brac, foodstuffs, stationery, 
books, animals, or curios. In his room is 
to be found ‘an anomalous collection of 
articles, an itemized list of which would 
consume several columns of print. The 
property-man must be a most resource- 
ful person, and any article that can not 
be bought or borrowed he must make. 
In his lexicon there must be no such 
word as fail. When the stage director 
delivers into his hands the list of props — 
required for the coming week’s produc- 
tion, it is with the knowledge that every 
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article called for will be in the proper 
_ place at the proper time. 


Swinging the Paint Frame 


THE paint frame is usually suspend- 
éd against the back stage wall, and is a 
“massive affair, capable of accommodat- 

ing the scenery for an entire act. This is 
“necessary, because the artist must have 
the entirersetting in front of him in 
order to harmonize his colors and study 
out the general scheme of the stage ef- 
- fect. In front of the frame is a bridge 

-about four feet wide, extending across 
the entire width of the stage, and be- 
hind the bridge is a long shelf where all 
the colors, brushes and other scene 
painting appliances are arranged. The 
frame is raised or lowered by means of 
a windlass. When the “drops” or “flats” 
come from the carpenters’ hands, all 
ready for the brush, they are fastened 
to the paint frame by metal clamps and 
taised to a level with the bridge. The 
scenic artist and his assistants are soon 
busy transforming the wood or canvas 


- into walls, woods, landscapes, horizons, 


mountains, tapestry or whatever the 
scene may require. A border containing 
hundreds of incandescent lights makes 
the paint frame as light as day, and here 
the work goes steadily on. 


The Scenic Rehearsal 


THE scenic rehearsal in the stock 
theatre is as important as the company 
rehearsal. This usually occurs on_ the 
first morning in the week, and here sys- 
tem is reduced to a science. Each man 
comprising the stage crew has his posi- 
tion and specified work, and at the com- 


- mama: 


mand nf “set” or “strike” by the | 

‘ there is a united movemeé 
the entire force: Each “grip” at 
hi8 particular part of the scenic § 
ture, and in a moment the frame 
is set up or removed. At the same} 
the fly-men raise or lower the dt 
backings, and borders, while the 5 
erty-men, clearers, electricians andl 
operators look after their branche 
the stage setting. 

The fly-man’s department is thi 
loft, where will be found a bewilde 
maze of lines, pins, tackle, han 
pieces, border-lights, etc. In a well 
plied stock theatre there are no less’ 
a thousand ropes in the fly-loft sup 
ing the drops, ceilings, borders and) 
er paraphernalia above the proscen 
line, and although these lines aré 
distinguished by letter or number, 
fly-men know just what set to raig 
lower at the given word. This ig: 
markable in stock, especially when 
lines are being constantly changed, 
a drop which is hanging in the first) 
trance one week is probably the extn 
backing in the production which fol 
However, here, as in all department 
the stage, regularity and precision. 
the keynotes that are responsible fog 
rapid changing of scenes. 

The people who constantly wor 
stock, the actors as well as the meek 
ics, seldom pause to reflect upon 
magnitude of their weekly tasks. 
soon as one play is presented, prep 
tions are under way for the one that 
lows. It is the patron of the theatre? 
sees each week a finished stock perfo 
ance who cannot fail to realize va 
tremendous effort is represented im 
achievement. 
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MISS MAUDE ADAMS IN “AS YOU LIKE IT” 
photograph taken at the performance of this classic at the Greek Theatre of the University of California at Berkeley. 


waph by Bushnell Fhoto Co., San Francisco. Copyright, 1910, by Charles Frohman. Color Supplement September, 1910, 
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John Luther Lous 


the Author of “‘ Madame Butterfly” : 


never wrote a better short 
story than 


‘DULL JIM” 


THE RED BOOK 


MAGAZINE 


(on Sale July 23rd) 








John Luther Long is one of the fore- 
most fictionists of America. But you don’t know Jim 
Brood — plumber — a man with a dull wit but a heart 

cked, jammed full of that quality that made, say 

incoln, great. Jim Brood is the plodding hero of 
John Luther Long’s latest and, thus far, greatest 
short story which you’ll find in THE RED BOOK 
MAGAZINE for August. You'll choke up when you 
read ‘‘ Dull Jim,” but you'll be better for the reading. It’s the sort of-story that gets into the heart of 
you and stays there. 


Si Bee had the finest set of Aeolian whiskers on Oneida Lake. One day 
he fell asleep in the grass alongside Gideon Bull’s hedge and a pair of sheep-shears poked through the 
greenery and clipped ’em <ff, close up. The resulting suit for damages constitutes the most boisterously 
funny story Barton Wood Currie has written and you must read it— looking the while at Horace Taylor’s 
no less absurd pictures — in THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for August. 


One day a girl left by mistake a baby boy with ‘a college lad. The 
sophomore took the youngster to his dormitory and for a week classes were bolted while a group of rah-rah 
boys brought up a baby according to the rules governing the raising of bull-pups. Naturally something 
happened. Mrs. Emilie Benson Knipe tells what in her self-illustrated story ‘‘ Little Mothers” in THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE for August. 

Gentleman Fag was as clever a crook as ever jimmied open a cellar 
window or climbed a porch pillar. One night he broke into a house filled full of wedding presents — and 
saw the bride — who had come there alone. Why The Fag departed without taking an article and why he 
left his gold ciga-et case where the girl of the brange blossoms must find it — you’ ll have to read ‘‘ Shadows 
of Romance”’ in the RED BOOK MAGAZINE for August to learn. 


Brown was a sailor on the Hildegarde, a smart touring yacht, cruising 
among the South Sea islands, where they hunt birds’ nests on the sheer faces of towering cliffs. Of course 
there were a girl and another man. The three of them were thoroughbreds, each in his and her way, but 
how Brown won makes a story with a thrill in it. Read ‘‘ Brown of the Hildegarde’’ in THE RED BOOK 
MAGAZINE for August. 

Heloise sold hats and longed for romanee. She came to the haunts of 
the madding crowds from a Nebraska farm where her mother toiled from sunrise till dark at chores. 
Heloise believed in signs. One day romance came in the shape of a rich young man wrapped in a fur-lined 
overcoat. How her belief in black cats, cross-eyed horses, and leaning ladders saved Heloise to a better 
fate is told by Pearl Wilkins in |ser deeply human story — ‘‘ Heloise and the Law of Signs” — THE RED 
BOOK MAGAZINE for August. 
On a homestead section in the wide treeless land of the far north lived 
a Scotch farmer and his wife. The terrible !onesomeness nearly drove the woman crazy. She almost 
committed a sin that would have haunted her all her life if a certain amazing-thing had not occurred, 
There’s a heart tug in every line of Richard Duffy’s story ‘‘ The Escape’ —of course THE RED BOOK 
MAGAZINE for August. 

A highgrader is a miner who steals lumps of unusually precious ore and 
sells them on his own account to a shyster assay office. Edward S. Moffett’s story ** The Highgracer ” is 
one of the most vivid pieces of fiction THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE has ever published. Incidentally 
the picture it gives of a new Nevada gold camp is photographically accurate. It is a story that compels 4 
ond wa and it’s in THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for August. 


All of which is to say nothing of further stories by Albert Lathrop Lawrence, George Frederic 
Stratton, D. E. Dermody, William Hamilton Osborne, John Barton Oxford, Edith Rickert, 
Hugh Pendexter, F. Warner Robinson, and Percy White which you’ll also find in T RED 
BOOK MAGAZINE for August, together with twenty-eight portraits of beautiful womeu of 
the stage and the first group of fifteen in a series of portraits of America’s Foremost Actors. 
See THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for August to-day—192 pages of summer rea 


























